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AMERICAN SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Churet Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caeneore Hawt, 


Secured 


New York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 

New York School, 60:1 Carnegie Hall 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
Newark Studio 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: AnnieFr 
Voca! Studio so W 


MME 


riedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
67th St., N.Y. Tel, 1405 Col, 





NA DI: 


PIANIST 


EL] OLLOQUI, 


INSTRUCTION 


New York Tel. 2285 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall 

New Rochelle, 


Voice Culture 


Studio 


lress Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Mai!) Ad 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 

so West 8ad Street, 

Phone—Schuyler 3088 

Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 

Broad St., 1434 


Teaching at New York. 
Voice 


ersey, 847 Phone— Market 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 
Telephone: 


144 East ¢ Street, 
610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


606 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
ta2 Carnegie Hall, 


JANET 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method. 
140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mmue,. Anwa Ziecter, Director. 


1445 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 





wo JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hungred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Hall - - 154 West s7th St. 
Tel, Cirele 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
425 Broadway —Metropolitan Opera House. 
miahtenieh, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





| STUDIO 


MRS. WILLIS E. 





Mas 


Positive 


Breath Cor B () I ® Ee 
rol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 


Placing 
6s Central Park West, 


Miss Susan S 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all! 
languages 
St 
7140 


Heney Smock 


66th 
Telephone, 


cor 


Columbus 


ALICE GARRIG UE 


ART OF 
West 79th St., N 


172 


Telephone, 7993 Se 


MOTT, 
SINGING 


ew York. 


huyler 


—_—-—- = 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
. 607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio New York 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


236 West s7th St., New York 





BOGERT, BARITONE 


ER L. 


of singing. Lecture and recitals 


Ave., New York. Tel, 201 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
» FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Square 382. 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





BACHELLER. 
AND REPERTOIRE 
New York 
Hill 69¢@ 


VOIc!I 


Studic 180 


PLACEMENT 
Madison 
Murray 


Avenue, 
lelephone 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
Mm ¥°CE RR, 

INSTRUCTIO™ AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
Hall Tel 
Summer Term in Seattle 


VOCAL 


703 Carnegie Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1:04th Street 


"Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New ..from October rst 


Hall, 


York City 


Studio Address, Carnegie 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington New York. 
Hill, 


Studio Avenue, 


Telephone, 4879 Murray 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 

of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 

Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 

Ave Res. Phone, 5460). Bedford 


Specialist 
(Musical Director 
Scientifically taught 


220 Madison 





THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 24 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


Miss EMMA 


Phone, 3:87 Gramercy 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


28 W. 63d St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus 





Cc. REDMOND, 

COACH, INSTRUCTION 
Ave . New York City 
6568- W Tremont. 


BESSIE 
ACCOMPANIST, 


1743 Montgomer 
Tel. 





ESPFEFRANZA GARRI 
ART OF 


337 West Ssth St., N 


GUE, 


SINGING 


ew York 





HERBERT WILBER 

SCHOOL OF SIN 
Direct 
Hall, N 


yor Carnegie 


GREENE, 


GING 


f the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


Y. City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Formerly Metropolitan o 
44 West 86th Street 


era Company. 
New York 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-I 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Teacher of Alma Gluck 

Studio: 


33 West 67th St., 


-ECCIA, 
AND COMPOSER 


Sophie Braslau. 
New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Address: 


209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





MILES, 
BARITONE 


GWILYM 


INSTRUCTION 


Broadway 
Soth Stre 


Studio 
(Elevator 


2231 


entrance, 


Tel. 4075 


et) Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. Cartatt 601 


Lehmann Method. 


Carnegie Hall 


-§02 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street - - - - New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 

Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, 
Telephone Bryant 5509 


New York 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH. 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





\DELE, LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of Leschetizky Method 
esidence Studio Hamilton Place 


the 

11s 
Telephone, 

Studio 


Audubon 960. 
Downtown 


Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN 
VOICE 


Complete 


INSTITUTE 
PLAYING, PIANO 
CULTURE. zio E. oad St 
musical to students 

beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, 


FOR 
AND 
education given 
from the 


Directors 





FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF SI 


43 West 46th Street, Ne 


BRISTOL, 


NGING 
w York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE 


TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


Exponent. 
New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELL 


O, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, 


8si-s2 Carnegie Hall, 


Opera. 
New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 


With the “Musical 
Society; Organist. 
Murray Hill, Residence, 


OR 
Courier”; 

439 Fifth 

Park I 


Avenue. 


HARMONY 
Manuscript 


Tel. 4202 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


GAN, 
Sec’y 
Lill, 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK- 


Piano 


-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


128 De Kalb Avenue, 


Brooklyn. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and e 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 

VOICE SPECIALIST, 

1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Cirele. 





BRUNO HUHN. 


Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 


coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle ss75 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNER 


19 Gladstone Avenue 


Pianist” 
Teacher 
Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 





—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., icame. Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


<nones yy Be Soprano 


Sader for Voice Senn ae a om = ma 
a22 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bareas, Schiffmann Bidg.. 











St. Pas! Mize, 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of —e 
o9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





F 
R 
a 
D 
A 











384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL JsisPiusie 


337 West 85th Street - New Vork City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Codcn. 
Assistant Teacher A » Glensnder Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


cari’ WILLARD "ss 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi1 |. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City Plaze 5501 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rx: 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utab 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prenered for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























HARRISON Wi G Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - - Chicazo 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, asioctlian 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmana Bldg., St. Paal, Misa. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST .Sopereey ay ee 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Organist 
Orenaiet os Director Brick > Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol | Seminary 
= Fifth Ave.. New York. 


FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
é n Tel, 2443 oo aivi 
KARLETON HACKETT | ® 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimbali Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanist' 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


KIRPAL: 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


; & 5&3 East 3th Street 














=> 





Philadelphia 





























THmAPamrs 


Telephone 
4478 Murray Hil 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS | 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York ae ening my 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





EXPRESSION 


MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE-OF MUSIC (“he'srevnicctice) Lexington, Ky- 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


ffered incident to a broad musical education. 
Ors commen. Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 


circulars sent on request. 
State. 


Pupils may enroll at any time, 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College im session throughout the 


exington—the Educational Center 








COURIER 


TENOR 
Concerts - Recitals - Festivais 


Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE —— 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER Baron 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“In examining @ student's volce 
er — it at fault, | always 
suggest to him te consult 
There Is 4 we defect that can 
escape her e and that can- 
tremolo | luded, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 

vocal chords." 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 





















































MADAME VALERIL 


not be corrected by her ability, 




















3 
ma Lazar S$, SAMOILOFF 


Tas Aart oy Sincine 

i] _ Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 

bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
fl Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


‘* CONTRALTO 


— 















324 West 84th St. - ~- New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 








Hg PIANIST 
E Y= 

o Kimball Hall 
T Chicago 





Katharine - 0 cEM A N NY sccoupans ACCOMPANIS 


Home Address: St. Pavt, 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chu 
22d and Walnut Sts., "Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 








Ss 
A 
M 
U 
E 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
FOSTE MEZZO- 
TE R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assis 
THE ART OF “SINGING 
Rerertorrz, Concert, Oratorio, Ormaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 1gth Ste. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 
Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Medison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muray Hill 





: BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, lll 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CERT PIANIST 
Management: Eile May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES ussr-tescus 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
mo 815 re Hall, New York 
for tt: 4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met litan Opera 
House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Bh hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 























SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY! 














ie successfully one by Leule Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8s70 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gramberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }wew YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reolta! 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West S4th Street, New Yorks 














“ 


OLD & NEW 


pemeod, AND PRIZES 


"JOHN FRIED wt 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s Ont Gans ‘Prix of Paris Exposition "900° Vocal Method 


Founder and President’ of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Voce! Studio: 962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Ch 


Chaut Lake. N. ¥ 
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1654 NEW YORK 1919 g 
F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fitth Avenue [HE rape of the biai ‘ pe 
V.A. PORTANOVA | LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- woo which 5 still being built by its on 
* rand Asay AW anaes ok tae aban 33 
Stedie: 381 West STU Bt, Now Tork Tel, 6508 € neg <i Ss! continued use in such institutions as the 
mahal beet Seal, $40 Wes 11m University of University of Illinois, Uni- 
GRACE FREEMAN | _PiAN!STE___ Prices: cathedral ease versity of W and Northwestern Univer- 
Concerts Violinist Recitals c G sity, is the best proof of its — tone 
Address’ 164 Waverly Place, M. Y. Tel. 1938 Spring Ez B U kK L E | Hi qualities and durability HH HH $ 
i STATE UNIVERSITY | 


’ MARGOLIS iin 


526 Riverside Drive, HT, Phone, Morningside 4869 
MAU DE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
536 W, 112th Strect, N.Y. ‘Telephone Cathedral 3891 


GIACOMO BOURG 
2 a 








. TO. York City 





° ASCHENFELDER 


1 Teacher of einging and supplementary 
Ss subjects. 
Stadio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


—_ LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 } Pine & Arte Building, Chicago 





Hyde Park 4969 





o 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 
RECITALS 


Missoula 


-CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway.N.¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1435 Soeatiee, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago Ill. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
New Y: 
INSTR 





=o 














JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
ae: weer {tbo STREED en 


‘elephone 7639 Cathedral 


NEW YORK 





wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care ot WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISWIRG CO, BOSTOR 


‘REUTER 


PIANIST 


624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


i HARRIS 


SOPRANO 








cma LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


rmunment  Adéoe, Suite pret, 1107 Tiewt National 
env ea i al i i 





il | 
Mn I 


J. WARREN 


ERB: 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building = - Chicago 


i i ift| Mh | i st Mi) (nth 





ll 


STUD) DIO HALL: 
220 ws Avenue 


Phone or. Divas ee 














Concerta, Oratorio, Recital 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 
Tel, 2150 Gramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, and Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











BARITONE 
ee ee in Voice 


, | ROWE 
"BLAIR » a 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


GEO. §. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert - Oratorio- Recital 
Address: 
31 Decatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford. 











* VIERHELLER 


B vel ee. eatics =e sere tna, 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel 6985 Bedford 


* DILLING} 


S Management: GAENSEL & JONES. Acolien Hal!, Ni, ub 
Stadio: 315 West 79 Strest, New York 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 











ZzO%/ 6 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
8. CONSTANTINO ! ; YON 


PIETRO A. 
is 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 95: Circle. 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = = 


MAKERS 











NI 
E 
t 
R 
A 





RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


Festivals — Concert — 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Oratorio — Recital 














“THE 


W.S.S. 
IDEA” 


Sensible Spending 
' —and—4 


Sensible Saving 














AHD. OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
for singers. 

ZARH MYRO IN BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


of all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








J. BODEWALT LAMPE 


ING MUSICAL 

CONSULTING MUSI EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 

Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


LONGY SGHOOL inn... 


103 Hemenway Street, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
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ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
at 10c is the best music you can 
buy—regardless of price. 

Prove this to yourself. Ask your dealer to 
show you a piece in the Century edition as 
wellasin a morc expensive edition, Ex- 
amine them both—look at the pripting — 
study the fingering—compare thetwo 
carefully. 

Century Music sells for only 10c a copy be- 
cause we sll more music than any cther 
publisher, and are content with a smaller 
profit. The dealergets less profit on Century 
—all of which pl, nt the 10c price possible, 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Century” Edition and get authen- 
tic Certified Music at 1Cc. If your dealer 
won't supply you, we will. Complete cat- 
alogue of 2000 masterpieces, free, upon 
request. 

Century Music Publishing Co. 
216 West 40th Street, New York City 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
TO BE SENT TO ROME 
IF THEY WIN PRIZES 


Paris Prix de Rome to Be Copied by This Country, if 
New Plan Is Carried Out—Fallacies of the Pro- 
posed Scheme—Rome Not a Music Center 
—Advantages of Paris for Study 





Perhaps few Americans know what a magnificent estab- 
lisliiment America has at Rome in the American Academy 
of Art there. Its new quarters on the hill just behind the 
famous church of San Pietro in Vincoli is one of the 
most picturesque situations in all Rome. The buildings 
themselves are large, commodious, and-absolutely modern 
in design and construction. In fact, it is doubtful if there 
are any finer buildings in the city. At the time of his 
death the late J. Pierpont Morgan held a mortgage of 
$375,000 on the buildings, which the present Mr. Morgan 
has offered to cance!, provided the academy raise a fund of 
equal amount. ‘Two hundred thousand dollars of this fund 
have already been raised, and the limit for obtaining the 
remainder is May 1. 

A number of prominent music lovers met 


last week at the home of Otto A. Kaho, goygumunununuiiiNNUARM g 
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1100 Fifth avenue, New York. Plans for 
the raising of this balance of $175,000 
were discussed, and, when it is raised, it 
is proposed to devote it to the establish- 
ent of prizes for young composers similar 
to the Prix de Rome of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. A musical department of the 
American Academy at Rome will be es- 
tablished. Hitherto, the academy has been 
devoted entirely to paintings, sculpture 
and their allied arts. 

The speakers at the meeting included 
Mr. Kahn, Seymour Hastings, Grant La 
Farge, Charles D. Norton and Maj. Felix 
Lamond. They are all highly in favor of 
the plan, and several subscriptions to the 
fund were promised. It is the opinion 
that with some aid from American musi- 
cal clubs the fund will be raised without 
difficulty. 

The following statement was given out 
in regard to the details of the scheme for 
the establishment of the musical depart- 
ment at the American Academy : 

“When the music department has been 
founded by the academy it is planned to 
select from the most promising composers 
three young men to whom a scholarship 
will be awarded, who will have a three 
years’ residence in Rome. These young 
men will have access to the finest musical 
libraries of the world. They will have 
the supervision of a competent director, 
who will bring them into contact with 
European composers. This musician will 
also be required to take the prize holders 
to the great musical centers of Europe, 
and will generally direct their musical 
studies during their term of residence. 

“It is the opinion of composers and 
critics that environment has considerable 
bearing on the work of an artist and that 
a three years’ residence in the musical 
centers of Europe should produce Ameri- 
can composers who will rank with the 
best yet produced in any country.” 


Why in Rome? 


The idea is of course borrowed from 
the French Prix de Rome, which has been 
awarded in the graphic and plastic arts, 
music, literature, etc., ever since the 
French Government got possession of the = 
famous Villa Medici, the headquarters of = 
the Fiench Academy in Rome, of which 
the American Academy is an imitation. 
Undoubtedly Rome is selected by those 
planning the establishment of similar 
prizes for America on account of the ex- 
isting plant of the American Academy, 
for no one will contend that Rome is the 
ideal city for a young American going 
abroad to study music. It is a city of 
very little importance in the musical 
world today. As an operatic center it is 
outshone by Milan. However, as far as absolute music 
goes, it has the advantage of harboring the only set of 
symphonic cencerts in Italy, that of the orchestra of the 
Academy of Santa Cecilia at the Augusteo. There are 
very few recitals and concerts. In fact, the musical life 
of Rome is nil compared, say, to that of Paris, which 
is the obvious place to send young Americans at this 
time. 
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(Continued on page 32) 


A Copyright Case 


A case of interest, in which the decision was reserved, 
was argued last week in the United States District Court, 
New York, before Judge Julius Mayer. Ricordi & Co., 





Inc., New York, the New York branch of the well known 
Italian publishifig firm, sought to enjoin and restrain the 
Columbia Graphophone Company from “manufacturing, 
distributing and selling and otherwise disposing of any 
sound records of the composition ‘Dear Old Pal of Mine,’ 


the Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival last season. l 1 
on October 31 last brought forth the unanimous commendation of the Neiw York 
press and music lovers, and a second metropolitan concert followed soon after, as 


or any part thereof, until it shall comply with provisions 
of the copyright act applicable to such sound records.” 

The plaintiff also prays that the defendant be decreed to 
pay such damages as may have been sustained by the plain- 
tiff “in consequence of the defendant's unlawful acts” and 
that the plaintiff may have such other relief as may be 
just. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company, it is said, claims 
that the composition in question, the words of which are 
by Harold Robe, of Syracuse, N. Y., and the music by 
Lieutenant Gitz-Rice, a Canadian, is not protected by copy- 
right in the United States and that it is entirely within its 
rights in making records of the song. The MusicaL 
Courier will publish the decision when it is announced. 


Ss. A. S. TO DO “IVANHOE” 


Sullivan’s Only Grand Opera a Novelty for America 

The Society sf American Singers, William Wade Hin- 
shaw, president, now presenting Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals at the Park Theater, announces that Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s opera “Ivanhoe” will be added to the repertory of 
the society. “Ivanhoe” was written in 1891, the libretto by 
Julius Sturgis, especially for the opening of D’Oyly Carte’s 
new English opera house in Shaftesbury avenue, London. 








THE ELSHUCO TRIO, 


An organization whose members are Samuel Gardner, violinist ; Willem Willeke, 
cellist, and Richard Epstein, pianist, and which made its bow to the public at 


well as calls to fill engagements throughout the country. 
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It was the most ambitious effort made to put English 
grand opera on the stage in London for a long run, After 
inauspicious—speaking financially—opening weeks, it ran 
well to the end of the season, but failed dismally when the 
atternpt was made to open a second season with it. “Ivan- 
hoe” has some of Sullivan’s finest music in it, and it has 
never, 30 far as known, been given in America. 


Metropolitan to Lose Hempel? 

The Musicat Courier learns on good authority that 
Frieda Hempel has declined an offer from Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza for a renewal of her contract on the terms upon 
which she has been appearing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the last five seasons. 


Bethlehem Bach Festival, June 6 and 7 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, announces that the 1919 Bach Festival will be held 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa,, on June 6 and 7. 


An Aeolian Hall appearance 


TOSCANINI AND BEECHAM 
TO SHARE CONDUCTING AT 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Destinn, Changed to “Destinova,” Is Among List of 
Stars—“Iris,” “Simon Boccanegra” and De Lara’s 
“Nail” Novelties for London—Martinelli Will 
Sing—A New Poldowski Opera 

33 Oakley Street, London, S. W. 3, } 
London, March 4, 1919 j 

At the end of July in the year 1914, the Royal Opera 
House of Covent Garden closed its doors under the 
shadow of the Great War, then looming in the near dis- 
tance... Henceforth those doors have remained closed, so 
far as concerns opera; but they have been opened fre 
quently to admit—what do you think? Furniture! Yes, 
in very sooth the ancient home of opera in London has 
been desecrated by an unfeeling government which cares 
for none of these operatic things, been desecrated and con- 
verted, or rather perverted, into a furniture repository! 
There in the seats of the mighty, in the boxes wherein 
once upon a time there sat Kings and Queens, when yet 
they were more abundant than is the case 
today—today, when, in the Gilbertian 
phrase, “Kings are cheap at two a penny” 

in those very seats and boxes have re 
= posed chairs, tables, dressing tables and 
= all the paraphernalia of the bedrooms of 
some of the largest hotels in London, 
which the said unfeeling Government had 
commandeered for the use of the mighty 
bureaus they set up to help to win the 
war! From floor to the ceiling the vast 
auditorium has been filled for about four 
years in this manner. Now, happily, a 
change has come over the spirit of this 
bad dream. A few days ago I wandered 
through the mazes of the old house, every 
nook and corner of which has been fa 
> miliar to me for more years than | care 
= to count, and to my joy, | discovered that 
practically the whole of the aforesaid tur 
niture had been removed, and the floor 
showed no more signs of it than clumps 
and wisps of dirty, stale straw in which 
some of it had been wrapped. Passing 
through the house and its dead past | pro 
ceeded to the office of the Big Panjan 
drum, Harry V. Higgins, the director 
general of the Royal Opera Syndicate, 
with the view of ascertaining what were 
the prospects of an operatic season dur 
ing the coming summer 











Covent Garden Season Assured 


We are to have our season, so much 
is certain, or as certain as such things 
can be in these days of flux. “This is a 
fine piece of news,” as I have written 
elsewhere; “it spells the renewal of a 
phase of life that disappeared with the 
beginning of the war, a phase of life to 
which many were deeply attached in vir- 
tue of long association, a phase that may 
well be quite new to scores on scores of 
folk, who, having become opera lovers in 
the past four and a half years, never 
previously knew Covent Garden, a phase 
at which some scoffed in those good old 
days, even as, no doubt many of them 
or their descendants will scoff yet once 
more.” The fact remains that in May 
next we are to have our season at Covent 
Garden, of operas to be sung in the lan 
= guages, in which they were composed. 
= Just at present details, naturally enough, 
= are to be sought. But there is this to be 
said, that the chief director is Mr. Hig- 
gins, as in the old times; that Sir Thomas 
Beecham is to be the artistic director and, 
as such, to join the syndicate; that Percy 
Pitt will again be the musical director ; 
and that the place of dear old Neil For 
syth will be taken by-Percy Eales, who 
has had a long association with the place 
Nepoti, the chorusmaster, Ambrosiny the 
ballet master, and Almanz the stage man 
ager again will be at their old posts. We 
are to hear the three new operas of Puc- 
cini, “Iris,” of Mascagni, which has not been heard here 
before, all the old familiar Puccini, “Un Ballo in Mas 
chera,” “Alceste,” “Prince Igor,” “Pelléas,” and so on, 


A Verdi “Novelty” 


Then, too, we ate promised a view of Verdi's “Simon 
Boccanegra” which, for some inexplicable reason, seems 
(Continued on page 32) 





Mme. Fremstad Not Divorced, She Says 


It is learned from no less an authority than Mme. Olive 
Fremstad herself that the news published in the MusicaL 
Courter last week to the effect that the noted singer had 
been divorced from her husband, H. L. Brainard, is un- 
true. It appears that Mr. Brainard is living in California 
at the present time and Mme. Fremstad in New York, 
but there has been no divorce. The Musica, Courirr 
regrets publishing the rumor, which came from a seemingly 
authoritative sourse. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
SHOWS GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE OBERHOFFER’S RETURN 


Bodanzky, as Guest Conductor, Delights with His Mas- 
terful Interpretations—Frisch, Claussen and 
Cleophas Orchestra Soloists—Notes 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 7, 1919.—The first of a 
eries of free concerts to be given at the Art_Institute 
took place Tuesday evening with the MacPhail Orchestra, 
made up of sixty-five talented amateurs, and it was a 
splendid program. The soloist of the occasion was Wilma 
Anderson-Gilman, who gave two groups of piano solos in 
an impeccable manner. Van Dooren’s “Spinning Girl” 
met instant approval, Chopin’s etude in F, and “Elves,” 
by Phillipe, wit h a group of MacDowell ‘(polonaise, A, 
D. 1620, and “Shadow Dance”) made a delightful con- 
trast and added to her already excellent reputation as a 
soloist of great merit. Corinne Frank Bowen sang two 
groups of songs in a pleasing manner. 


Grade School Orchestra Scores Hit 


A group of talented little amateurs gave a concert at 
the Auditorium, Sunday evening, March 2, the players 
being children from the grade school orchestras—one 


player from each orchestra, making a total of fifty mem- 
bers. Their ages ranged from nine to fourteen and they 
were conducted by Ruth Anderson, supervisor of grade 


chool orchestras. These players are drilled to act like 
symphony men and play with all the exuberance of youth; 
they play well in tune and give a pretty fair imitation of 
a real symphony orchestra. This same group will play a 
series of five concerts in the five high schools of the city. 
There are about five hundred children in the grade or- 
chestras and the prospects are fair that half of them may 
earn their living with music when they finish school. 


Apollo Club Concert 


The Apollo Club gave a fine concert at the Auditorium 
on February 25 with Kathleen Hart-Bibb as soloist. Mrs. 
Bibb was at her best and gave some interesting songs 
with delicacy and charm that completely captivated the 
audience. The club shows careful training and each con- 
cert does better than the preceding one. H. S, Woodruff 
gives dash and finish to his directing and the whole pro- 
gram was eminently successful, 


Oberhoffer’s Rest Proved of Benefit 

Emil Oberhoffer directed the concert of March 9 with 
fine effect in Van der Stucken’s “March Louisiana,” the 
Weber overture to “Euryanthe,” Borodin’s ballet suite 
from “Prince Igor” and the prelude of “Lohengrin.” The 
rest that Mr. Oberhoffer has had and study of other di- 
rectors, has been of great benefit and has added much to 
his charm and excellent personality. 

Gertrude Cleophas was soloist in the MacDowell D 
miner concerto, 


Bodanzky’s Conducting Pleases 

By courtesy of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, the Min- 
neapolis lovers of music were given a treat “extraordi- 
naire” for two concerts. The one of February 28 was 
marvelously well given. Every one was awaiting Artur 
Bodanzky’s appearance and his conducting was all that 
we had expected. Virility, verve, and great dazzling ef- 
fects are his chief characteristics and the Brahms second 
symphony wore many new nuances that we had not heard 
before. He is an interesting personality and we are surely 
grateful to the management in New York for this happy 
visit. The prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” by Wagner, 
was his other vehicle of expression and we found him a 
great Wagner student as well as Brahms. 

Povla Frisch, Danish soprano, gave a brand new group 
of songs with orchestra—“Hopak,” by Moussorgsky; 
“L'Invitation au Voyage,” of Duparc, and “L’Hymne au 
Soleil,” by Georges. In the last, she was especially happy 
and gave us some new thoughts. Her first number was 
from Franck’s “Les Rois dont Vantez la Gloire” and made 
a fine impression. 


Bodanzky Star of Symphony Concert 

The first time in the history of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a conductor was the star and only an- 
nounced soloist. On March 2 Artur Bodanzky directed 
his second concert here and met with the same splendid 
success that he had the preceding Friday. He made tre- 
mendous effects with the players in a program of only 
four numbers—preiude from the ‘Mastersingers of Nu- 
remburg,” by Wagner; the Tschaikowsky fourth sym- 
phony; Mendelssohn's nocturne and scherzo from “Mid. 
summer Night's Dream,” and the overture to “Tann- 
héuser,” by Wagner. His work as a conductor demands 
the best of praise. The program was a joy from start 
to finish. 

Emil Oberhoffer was in the audience both times that 
Mr. Bodanzky directed and he has some fine things to say 
about the orchestra's playing. He has just returned from 
a four weeks’ stay in the East, where he has heard some 
of the best orchestras in this country and he returns with 
imany new inspirations. The plan of having Mr. Bodan- 
zky as guest conductor was a huge success. 


More Laurels for Julia Claussen 

Julia Claussen always adds laurels to her crown when 
she appears in Minneapolis. She was soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Friday evening, March 
7, and gave beautiful renditions of Handel’s “Lascia ch’io 
Pianga,” from “Rinaldo” and “Divinites du Styx,” from 
“Alceste” and a Meyerbeer aria, “O Pretres de Baal,” from 
“Le Prophete.” She was in excellent voice and was re- 
peatedly recalled. Her singing is always smooth and per- 
fect. Mr. Oberhoffer directed with new zest and great 
vigor, the first Brahms symphony and Wagner's prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and the overture to “Tannhauser.” He 
had unprecedented applause. R. A. 


Merle-Forest Goes Back to France 


Emil Merle-Forest, for several years past chief stage 
manager of the Chicago Opera 
home recently on the steamship Rochambeau. 


Association, sailed for 
Mr, Merle- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Forest will go at once to Brussels, where he was living 
when the war began, in order to join his family and see 
what happened to = belongings there during the German 
occupation. He has been reengaged with the Chicago 
Opera Association for next season and will come back 
provided he can obtain permission to do so from the 
authorities of the opera. Mr. Merle-Forest was justly 
proud of a letter written him by the composer, Henri 
Fevrier, before he returned to France, which read as 
follows: 
New York, January, 1919. 

My Dear Merle-Forest: 

Before leaving for France I feel that I must express to you again 
very sincerely my recognition of the intelligent care with which 
you arranged the mise en scene of ‘““Monna Vanna” and “Gismon- 
da.” You have contributed in great measure to the success of 
these two works in.America and I thank you for it with all my 
heart. Yours, Fevarer. 


A CAR “AD” AND A COUNTRY WALK 


Arthur A. Penn Follows “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
with “Smilin’ Through”—Two Tremendous 
Favorites in Succession 


After hearing Reinald 
Werrenrath at the Metro- 
politan Opera House sing 
that wonderfully simple and 
appealing | song, “Smilin’ 
Through,” the MusICcAL 
Courter representative was 
impelled to seek out its 
author and composer and 
find out how he came to 
fashion a little gem of such 
undoubted worth. The task 
of finding both author and 
composer was considerably 
facilitated by the fact that 
they are—or rather, he is— 
one and the same individual, 
For be it known that Ar- 
thur A. Penn. is a lucky 
writer who has to depend 
on no uncertain collabora- 
tor when it comes to writing 
songs. All his successes 
have been and are written 
by himself, and the remark- 
able thing about it is that 
the best critics have agreed 
that it is hard to say where- 
in his work shines the more 
brilliantly, for his gift for 
turning: a dainty, original lyric is matched by his ability in 
composing music that has two qualities stamped all over it— 
inclody and individuality. 

“Surely you're not going to subject me to another inter- 
view?” exclaimed Mr, Penn, when the representative ap- 
proached the writer of “The i of Your Eyes,” one 
of the biggest ballad successes the day. “What is it 
you wish to know now, and why?” The task of an inter- 
viewef is not an easy one with him, for Mr. Penn has a 
hahit of interviewing the interviewer that is disconcerting. 
On this occasion he promised to be good, and, as the event 
proved, was so. 

“It's about ‘Smilin’ Through,’” I said. “You know that 
everybody is talking about that wonderful little number, and 
they all say it must have been an inspiration.” 

Then they must be right,” said Mr. Penn. “Indeed, they 
are. I am very happy over the success of that song, for it 
shows clearly what I’ve always believed—that simplicity 
rings true and that’s why folks like simplicity, and that’s 
why, again, they, like ‘Smilin’ Through.’” 

“And how did you come to write it? Were there any 
peculiar circumstances like those attending the inception cf 
your ‘Magic of Your Eyes?’” 

“No, there were none. I wasn’t ‘seated one day at the 
organ,’ in this case,” he smiled. “In fact, the circumstances 
were quite conventional. I don’t believe anybody would 
be interested in them,” he added. Persuaded to the con- 
trary, his recital ameunted to this, which is interesting as 
showing how an advertiser of milk was indirectly responsi- 
ble for a beautiful song. One day last fall Mr. Penn was 
riding in a train along the picturesque North Shore of 
Long Island. The woods were a blaze of orange and yel- 
low and red and brown, and he was on his way to a hike 
through the hills and dales around Northport. He noticed 
one of the “card ads” in the train, and he was fascinated 
with it. Why, he did not know. It was about milk, bu: 
its central feature was a picture in somewhat gaudy colors 
of a little brown road winding over the hill to nowhere in 
particular. There you have the origin of the first line of 
“Smilin’ Through.” Leaving the train, Mr. Penn struck 
‘crass country, He'd forgotten the advertisement. Pres- 
ently he caught sight of a vista that brought it back to his 
mind. There was the identical little brown road, and it 
was winding over the hill. It was the replica of the pic- 
ture, which was now indelibly fixed in his mind. Mr. Penn 
made for the road, mounted the crest of the hill, and 
found that the lane led to the Sound (the “sea” of the 
song), and there was actually a white cottage down there, 
too, with a green gate set in a trellis work fence. It was 
picturesque and lonesome, and Mr. Penn eyed it thought- 
fully. He took out his notebook and wrote the first stanza 
of “Smilin’ Through” on the spot, and the second stanza 
three and a half minutes later. “Given that little setting, 
it was easy to picture the rest of the story,” he said. 

“But the title is so unusually attractive,” he was re- 
minded. 

“That is probably because it’s a natural title to the lyric. 
In fact, it’s one of the few songs which got its title last 
instead of first.” 

“And how about the music?” 

“Well, how about it?” he asked. 

“It is beautiful,” I answered. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'd like to agree with you, but 
that would seem conceited. I shall content myself with 
declining to deny it!” And Mr. Penn’s eyes twinkled as 
he said it, for when it comes to being “interviewed” and 
saying serious things in a serious way, a twinkle of humor 
comes “Smilin’ Through.” » sige Fy. 
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FLONZALEY QUARTET DELIGHTS 
PHILADELPHIANS IN CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY SERIES 


19190 





Caruso and Muzio Head a Fine “Bohéme” Cast—Rach- 
maninoff Plays Again—The Orpheus Club 
in Its Forty-seventh Season 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15, 1919. 


' Before the largest audience of the season, the Flonzaley 
Quartet appeared under the auspices of the Chamber Music 
Association of Philadelphia in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on Sunday afternoon, March 

The program consisted of but two numbers, Ravel's 
quartet in F major and the Beethoven quartet, op. 59, No. 
3, in C major. Both works were magnificently given. The 
splendid tonal balance maintained by the artists and the 
graceful elegance of execution, interpretative understand- 
ing, as well as the lofty spiritual appeal, was a rarely sur- 
passed example of fine co-ordinate effort. The Ravel was 
especially interesting. The beauty of the work lies chiefly 
in the fiuency of its harmony, masterly instrumentation 
and creative atmosphere, not to forget the charming man- 
ner in which the Flonzaley played it. The Beethoven made 
a deep impression. This classic was offered in a manner 
that immediately won a wealth of enthusiastic applause 
amounting to a veritable ovation. The notes on the. pro- 
gram were worthy of commendation both for their brevity 
and illuminative nature. 

Announcement is made that a surplus in the treasury 
of the Chamber Music Association has made another con- 
cert possible. This concert will take place on Sunday, 
March 23. The Maquarre Sextet has been engaged for the 
occasion, 

Caruso and Muzio in “La Bohéme’”’ 


Swinging the pendulum back to Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” 
the Metropolitan Opera Company gave a decidedly com- 
mendable production of this work on Tuesday evening last 
in the Philadelphia Opera House. Being among the first 
of Fuccini’s works to attain notable favor and p, “ant in 
a sense scored in a modern (not futuristic) style, the 
structure is of a nature that abounds in melody, tuneful- 
ness and real musical tonal progressions, hence the strong 
appeal of the opera to the singer, orchestra and audience. 
This is especially true when Caruso, Muzio and others in 
the cast at the production in question interpret it. 

Caruso as Rodolfo, one of his finest roles, was in ex- 
cellent fettle for the occasion, as was Claudia Muzio in 
the part of Mimi. The duet in ‘the first act between Caruso 
and Muzio was an ideal work of art, while their acting 
proved as realistic as their vocalization was gratifying 
throughout the entire performance. 

Louis D’Angelo was the Schaunard, Luigi Montesanto 
had the part of Marcello, and Colline found a good proto- 
type in Andres De Segurola. Lenora Sparkes won suc- 
cess as Musetta. Papi directed. A sold out house greeted 
the performance. 

Rachmaninoff Recital 


Last week Serge Rachmaninoff, for the second time this 
season, appeared at the Academy of Music and before a 
well filled house once more emphasized the fact that his 
fine piano artistry has placed him among the best ex- 
ponents of the keyboard now before the public. The pro- 
gram was a varied one, running as it did the gamut of com- 
positions from Haydn to Beethoven, thence to Liszt and 
Strauss, not forgetting a representative collection of the 
pianist's own works. There was not a dull spot through- 
out the whole concert. The audience was deeply attentive, 
Mn much interest, and thoroughly enjoyed the mas- 
terly work of the artist. Many encores were given in re- 
sponse to tremendous bursts of applause. 


Orpheus Club Recital 


On Saturday evening last, at the Academy of Music, the 
Orpheus Club of Philadelphia appeared in the second pri- 
vate concert of this, its forty-seventh season. The pro- 
gram was splendidly arranged and effectively given by the 
club chorus. The unity of attack and pleasing tonality 
displayed was a splendid example of this style of work. 
The soloists engaged for the concert afforded much pleas- 
ure to all those present. G. M. W. 


Hempel to Open Lindsborg’s 
Thirty-eighth Festival 


Bethany College announces that Frieda Hempel will 
open the thirty-eighth annual “Messiah” festival in Linds- 
borg, Kan., on April 13, while Mischa Elman, violinist, will 
appear in a recital on April 20. 
sung by the chorus of 500 and a quartet of well known so- 
Ioists, under Hagbard Brase’s direction, on Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. The Bethany Symphony 
Orchestra will furnish the accompaniments. 

An all-Kansas musical contest for amateurs in piano, 
voice, violin, expression and chorus will be held during the 
week. Cash prizes amounting to $930 and scholarships will 
be offered. On the whole, there will be sixteen concerts 
and recitals during the festival given by visiting artists, 
teachers, the Bethany Symphony orchestra, and band, 
chapel choir and other organizations. 


Chicago Artists in Italian Benefit Concert 


Two artists of the Chicago Opera Association—Alessan- 
dro Dolci, tenor, and Virgilio Lazzari, bass—will appear 
at C. arnegie Hall, Sunday evening, March 30, in a concert 
to be given there under the auspices of the Salesian 
Fathers for the benefit of ruined and damaged churches 
in that part of Italy formerly occupied by the enemy, 


Pacific Coast Acclaims Max Rosen 


Newspaper reports from the Pacific Coast, where Max 
Rosen is making his first concert tour of that vicinity, tell 
of the great success of this young violinist in three con- 
certs in San Francisco, two in Los Angeles, and appear- 
ances in Oakland, Palo Alto and ro Diego. 


“The Messiah” will be .- 
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GET ON THE JAZZ BAND WAGON! 


First Sergt. Loren Z. Phillips, leader of the 
famous Marine Jazz Band, is in New York looking 
for men to fill vacancies in his organization caused 
by the discharge of many musicians from the Gov- 
ernment service. The sergeant says he does not 
expect to get many professional players, as he can- 
not compete with the wages paid by civilian organ- 
izations; however, this is a splendid opportunity 
for ambitious amateurs to get good training in their 
chosen calling 

Marine handsmen receive a pay of $30 per month 
to start, with uniforms, board, room, and medical 
attendance furnished free. Those accepted for Ser- 
geant Phillips’ band will be sent to Quantico, Va., 
for, preliminary musical instruction, after which 
they will be assigned as regular bandsmen. Appli- 
cants should see Sergeant Phillips at the Marine 
Corps recruiting office, 24 East Twenty-third street. 

By special permission of the authorities in Wash- 
ington, aliens will be accepted without first or sec- 
ond citizenship papers, provided they can play some 
instrument. 











Votichenko a Lover of Melody 


Seated on a cushioned settee before the blue and gold 
lights of a mysterious Russian shrine, in the midst of all 
the gay splendor of what Sasha Votichenko calls his “mu- 
seum-studio,” because it contains many historical treasures 
gathered during his visits to some of the most famous 
European courts, I learned many things about Votichenko’s 
strangely varied career; but it was not of his visits to 
royal palaces that he chose most to speak, but of his ex- 
perienges during the twelve years he spent studying the 
folksongs and legends of the peasants in Russia and 
Siberia. 

When asked why the folksongs of Russia especially ap- 
pealed to him, Votichenko said: “I go to the peasants of 
my native land for pure melody. Their lives are so hard 





SASHA VOTICHENKO, 
Sole exponent of the tympanon, 


that their songs are the natural and spontaneous result of 
their suffering. Folksongs express the emotions of the 
masses, their joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears. 
Many of our most beautiful harmonies are the result of 
some simple theme borrowed by the great composers, who 
went directly to the people for guidance and inspiration.” 

Votichenko is a lover of melody. He does not care for 
what he calls the “horse racing” tendency of the music 
of our times. 

“While technic cannot be overestimated as a means to 
an end,” he said, “the musician of today in his endeavor to 
perfect his art frequently loses his perspective. As a re- 
sult, we have many ‘show off’ compositions which excite 
our admiration, but sound quite as well on the phonograph 
or the pianola as they do when executed by the hands of a 
master musician in the concert hall. In such technical 
compositions there is little chance for originality in exe- 
cution. Music is the language of the soul and should 
be used primarily to express its varying emotions. The 
old masters recognized this truth, and there is a sympathy 
and appeal in their compositions which is often lacking 
in the ambitious striving for new and startling effects 
which we find vin many of the compositions of our mod- 
ern composers.” 

Votichenko’s historical old instrument, the tympanon, 
which won great popularity in the days of Louis XIV, is 

cially well adapted to the dreamy quality of the music 
GP aticient times. 
Whten asked to play, Votichenko selected some Russian 
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tolksongs and a composition by Lulli which brought to 
the imagination the romantic period when ladies smiled 
behind their great painted fans and gaily dressed cour- 
tiers moved to the stately rhythm of the minuet. The 
tones of this fairy like instrument linger in the memory 
like the scent of an old brocade dress. It is an ideal voice 
for the fantasies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. With the aid of Votichenko’s magic touch these 
old melodies live again and live beautifully. 


Rubinsteins to Give “Blue Star Party” 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will give a “Blue Star Party” on April 11, from 
8:30 to 1 a. m. This affair will be given in the Astor 
Gallery, Myrtle and East rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. The “Blue Star” boys of the Rubinstein Club will 
be the hosts. The mothers of these boys will be on the 
different committees, and the program of entertainment 
will be arranged and offered by the boys, as there is much 
talent among them. This affair is for all the boys who 
have been in service, and a right jolly time is on foot with 
entertainment, dancing and cards. Members may procure 
tickets from the president or secretary, or at the door on 
the evening of April 11. The last evening concert of the 
Rubinstein Club for this season will be given in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on April 22, instead of 
April 8, as was first planned. The last afternoon musicale 
for this season will be given on Apri! 19 and will be a 
recital by Rudolph Ganz. 


Arnold’s Selection of Songs Pleases Soldiers 


Norman Arnold has been giving much of his time re- 
cently to charity work. For example, on March 7, he 
sang at the Greenhut Hospital, on’ March 12 at the uptown 
Salvation Army Hut and on March 15 for the boys at 
3ase Hospital No. 5. He finds that the boys seem to like 
the sentimental material and he has been doing a group 
of songs which includes “Tommy Lad,” Vanderpool’s 
“Values” and “I Did Not Know,” Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” and “Smilin’ Through,” and Dunn’s “Bitter- 
ness of Love.” 


Prokofieff to Give All-Russian Program 
Serge Prokofieff, the Russian composer-pianist, has ar- 
ranged another interesting all-Russian program for his 
third recital at Aeolian Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 
30. Mr. Prokofieff will play his own first sonata, three 
gavottes, and two “Grandmother's Tales,” taken from his 
latest piano suite, written this winter in New York. He 

will also play numbers of Scriabin and Moussdrgsky. 


I. M. A. Composers Give Concert 


On Sunday, March 16, the Italian Musical League of 
New York gave its second concert of compositions by its 
own members. Included in the program were works by 
De Crescenzo, Barraja, Randegger, Bimboni, Trucco and 
Sanna. A large number of members and their guests were 
present to enjoy the program, which was thoroughly en- 
tertaining and gave proof of the talent possessed by the 
composer members of the league. 


Moncrieff Sings at St. Patrick’s Day Concert 

Alice Moncrieff, contralto, appeared at a St. Patrick's 
Day concert, arranged by Constantine Yon, with much 
success. On March 12 she was the soloist at a concert 


given on board the S S. Northern Pacific at the Brooklyn 


Navy Yard. The ship was grounded off Fire Island a 
couple of months ago. 


AMERICAN SONG PLEASES 
LIVERPOOL AUDIENCE 


Homer’s “Uncle Rome” Delights Large Gathering— 
Orchestra Dispensed with at Fifth Philhar- 
monic Concert 

Liverpool, England, January 31, 1919. 

At the fifth Philharmonic concert the usual orchestra 
was dispensed with but an interesting compromise was 
provided by eight instrumentalists, under the lead of Ar- 
thur Cotterall, the society’s “first violin,” who gave a 
good performance of Schubert’s “Octet.” Adela Verne’s 
piano: playing was of the first order, notably in Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” and examples of Debussy, Pugno and 
De Severac. Mischa Leon sang quite a number of songs 
and earned a well merited “encore” in Homer's “Uncle 
Rome” which pleased the large audience hugely, He is a 
fine tenor and sings with intelligence and force. The 
choir was heard in several numbers conducted by Dr. 
Pollitt, the chorusmaster. The concert, however, was 
much too long, lasting nearly three hours. 


Rodewald Concert Society 


The third meeting was taken up by the exposition of a 
number of piano compositions by Scriabin, including the 
sonata in F sharp minor and a number of preludes and 
poems. Lilias Mackinnon was the high priestess of the 
function and it was evident that she was imbued not only 
with the letter but the spirit of the gifted Russian’s pe- 
culiar genre. The selections embraced the entire artistic 
gamut of an important phase in the development of piano 
literature, and, if certain of the examples were not per- 
haps understood by all the listeners, this could not be said 
of the studies under opus 8, which represent the early 
blossom of a fascinating legacy of musical fruition. Vo- 
cal selections from Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Granville Bantock were submitted by 
Helen Anderson, a young and gifted singer endowed with 
a sympathetic contralto voice of unusual upper range 
which she controls with judgment and intellectual re- 
straint. She is an artist from whom much may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Although “chamber” music has hitherto been the main 
object of this society the fifth concert was devoted to 
the vocal element, a small but efficient choir under the 
direction of Dr. Pollitt, submitting such material as Bach's 
cantata, “God’s Time Is the Best” and a number of old 
English madrigals, all of which were sung with admirable 
taste repetitions having to be acceded in the examples of 
Byrd and Morley. W. H. Cross displayed a resonant 
baritone in Brahms’ “serious songs,” but the effect would 
have been much better if his enunciation had been clearer. 
Moreover, these essentially German Lieder are much pre- 
ferable in the original tongue W. J.B 


Soldiers Appreciate Hazel Moore’s Singing 

“Villanelle,” “Annie Laurie” and “The Brownies” were 
three of the selections which Hazel Moore, soprano, sang 
at the New York Naticnal Arts Club on Tuesday evening, 
March 11. Miss Moore also sang at Camp Upton twice 
recently, and it was learned later that the soldiers who 
attended the second concert had to choose between the 
music and their supper. Nothing more need be said than 
that it was a large and enthusiastic audience which greeted 
the singer at her second appearance. 


Patterson Cruising in Florida Waters 


Idelle Patterson, whose appearance at the Orlando Fes 
tival, Florida, during her Southern tour resulted so suc- 
cessfully, is now having a bit of a vacation. . She is being 
entertained on the yacht of Mr. and Mrs. Bond Deland 
and is cruising through Florida waters 
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THE MACDOWELL CONCERTO 


Was Played With Tremendous Success 


with—The N. Y. Symphony Orchestra, 
with—The St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


with—The Philadelphia Orchestra, 


with—TheN. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra, 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


Mr. Ornstein will be available during the greater part of next season! 


Management—M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA BOTH SINGER AND PIANIST 





Made First Public Appearance as Pianist at Age of Eight, Even Winning Compliments of Debussy—Joins 
Mary Garden in “Carmen” Without Rehearsal—Substitutes Last Minute for John McCormack with 
New Accompanist—Unusual Talents Acclaimed Both by Press and Public 





Chere is, indeed, a claim to distinction in being a singer 
well as a musician, for, obvious as it may sound, the 
) are not always synonymous. On the contrary, the 
lack of musicianship among singers is so general, and so 
almost, one might say, expected, that it is as unusual to 
find an exception as it is to discover a tenor who does 


not like to try for tonal altitude or a coloratura who does 


not like to vie with the flute. Therefore, these para- 


sraphs will tell not of Namara’s loveliness of voice, beauty 
of person and captivating charm of manner—all ef which 
have been discussed and written about innumerable times 

but of her genuine musicianship, that is, her knowledge 


of the science of music which, according to the dictionary, 
is the definition of a musician 

lo begin with, when Marguerite Namara was but eight 
years of age she made public appearances as a pianist in 


her native California. Brought up in a musical atmos- 


phere—her mother was her first voice teacher—Namara 
could play the piano exceedingly well before she even 
thought of taking up singing. Later when her voice was 
discovered and an operatic career decided upon, the young 
artist found her knowledge of the piano of invaluable as- 


istance Without that, she admits, it would have been 
much more difficult to make her début as Marguerite in 
“Faust” at the age of eighteen in one of the important 
Italian opera houses. Subsequently when she went to 
Paris and used to play her own accompaniments to her 
songs, her fame as a singer who was alsoa musician spread, 
and Debussy himself complimented her upon her playing 


of some of his piano pieces, saying that she ought to do 
them in public, as he enjoyed her playing of them more 
than that of many professional pianists. 

Were it not for this selfsame splendid musical foun- 
dation coupled with a musical nature and an instinct for 
the stage which is really remarkable, Namara would never 
have been able to do the “stunt” she did in Chicago this 
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winter with the Chicago Opera Association, to sing the 
role of Micaela in “Carmen” without a single rehearsal of 
any kind and yet win not only the extravagant praise of 
the critics, but also the warm commendation of Mary 
Garden who was the Carmen of the occasion. 

During the New York season of the Chicago Opera the 
gifted artist sang in “The Tales of Hoffman” with only 
one orchestral rehearsal, and only last week when she 
was called upon suddenly to sing at a concert in Scranton, 
Pa.—being summoned by long distance ‘phone because 
of the indisposition of John McCormack, who was sched- 
uled to appear there—she stepped out on the stage to do 
an unrehearsed program with an accompanist who was 
entirely new to her and succeeded in, to quote the col- 
loquial, “putting it over” to such an extent that she was 
recalled again and again and extolled in the papers the 
next day as “a great artist.” 

These are but a few incidents which reveal Marguerite 
Namara’s right to be classed as a musician and not merely 
as a vocalist. Reflectively, one might ask could any one 
mortal possess more gifts and accomplishments than this 
delightful artist? And reflectively, after due consideration 
of the beauty, charm, poise and musicianly qualifications of 
Marguerite Namara, must come the answer—No, one could 
not! The lovely Namara is indeed favored of the gods— 
but she has not left it all to them for she is somewhat 
of a “creator” in her own right! 


San Carlos’ Receipts Constitute Frisco Record 


Grand opera records have been broken again by the San 
Carlo company—this time at San Francisco where, in a 
series of cighteen performances, at the Curran Theater 
(formerly the Cort), the largest of down town playhouses 
of the Bay City, every one of the performances not only 
sold out in advance, but an extra matinee of “Bohéme”’ 
was found necessary. 

Charles R. Baker, advance manager of the San Carlo, 
writes that the line of ticket buyers at the theater box 
office did not break for three weeks, and adds that the 
organization might have remained in the California met- 
ropolis indefinitely, singing to the same capacity audiences. 
Prior to the San Carlo record, Margaret Anglin, it is 
said, held the record for receipts at the Curran on the 
two dollar basis, and for a long time the house statement 
denoting this fact has rested in a small frame prominently 
displayed on the wall in Manager Homer Curran’s office. 
The San Carlo record, which eclipsed Miss Anglin’s re- 
ceipts greatly, now adorns the frame, with every likeli- 
hood that it will remain the house record for many years 
to come. Eno 

Capacity audiences also greeted the San Carlo during its 
two weeks’ engagement at the Majestic, Los Angeles, 
where, as in San Francisco, an extra performance was 
necessary. Mr. Baker states that the patronage of the 
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Third Annual New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall 
Friday Evening, March 28th, 1919 
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San Carlo company everywhere is the greatest in the or- 
ganization’s unique and interesting career, adding that this 
recognition is greatly due to the fect that the organization 
has become established through the splendid constructive 
work it has done the past several years, and the further 
fact that opera goers know that the company, once an- 
nounced, “always arrives.” 

Ogden, Salt Lake, Denver, Colorado Springs, Omaha, 
and Chicago are scheduled for visits of the San Carlo on 
its journey eastward. 


LARGEST CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
AUDIENCE HEARS FINE PROGRAM 


Frederick Stock’s Arrangement of Two Piano Compo- 
sitions Beautifully Read by Conductor Sokoloff 
—Singers’ Club Delights in Concert 


Cleveland, Okio, March 19, 1919—Emma Roberts, mezzo- 
contralto, gave one of the most pleasurable recitals ever 
given here under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, Tuesday afternoon, March 11, in the Knickerbocker 
Theater. She sang to a large and highly appreciative audi- 
ence which might well be appreciative, for rarely has a 
voice been heard of more eloquent beauty combined with 
finer skill in usage. 

Miss Roberts sang three groups, the first one containing 
songs characteristic of each allied nation in order of its 
entry into the great war. In the last song, dear to all 
American hearts—“My Old Kentucky Home”—the audience 
was invited to join in the chorus. The other groups were 
made up cf songs, English and French, with a few negro 
spirituals, which Miss Roberts sang most charmingly. She 
was ably accompanied by Isaac Van Grove, who, to say the 
least, proved most satisfying. 


Symphony Gives Fine Program 


Sunday afternoon, March 16, saw the largest crowd ever 
in attendance at any of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
concerts at Grays’ Armory. Cleveland has come to the 
realization that it has been missing something very much 
worth while in being absent from these concerts. One of 
the best, of the several given by this organization, took 
place on this occasion. The program began with a brilliant 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture, fol- 
lowed by the prelude from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Two piano compositions, “Moment Musical” 
(Schubert) and “Dream of Love” (Liszt), arranged for 
orchestra by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, were beautifully played and were 
much to the liking of the audience. The applause was en- 
thusiastic, and Conductor Sokoloff requested his players to 
rise and share in the acknowledgment. The other orches- 
tral numbers were the “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg) and EI- 
gar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” The orchestra was 
assisted by the Singers’ Club, Albert Ries Davis, director, 
and Rena Titus, soprano. The club sang James H. Rogers’ 
song, “The Name of France,” to an orchestral accom- 
paniment written by Frederick Stock. An enthusiastic re- 
ception followed, and the club was obliged to respond with 
two encores. Miss Titus, a well known Cleveland singer, 
and pupil of Felix Hughes, sang with much feeling 
Micaela’s aria from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Her encore was 
“Annie Laurie,” with harp accompaniment played by Mrs. 
Chiostergi. 


Singers’ Club’s Second Concert 


The Singers’ Club gave the second concert of the season 
at Grays’ Armory, Thursday evening, March 13. This 
club is an organization of merit and never fails to call 
forth a goodly house of admiring patrons. Its concert on 
this Occasion was by no means an exception. Many of the 
songs were of timely import, such as “The Sailor’s Re- 
turn” (Fletcher), “When Pershing’s Men Go Marching 
Into Picardy” (Rogers), “The Americans Come!” (Fos- 
ter), “The Name of France” (Rogers), “The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks” (Parker). These were given with snap and 
plenty of fervor, On the other hand, songs requiring deli- 
cacy and fineness of tone were equally pleasing. There 
were two negro spirituals, which were delightfully sung 
and received storms of applause. 

Blanche Da Costa, soprano, was the soloist. Of her 
songs, the best received were “Retreat” and “Spooks,” by 
Frank La Forge, and “Day’s End,” by Homer B. Hatch. W. 
K. Breckenridge was Miss Da Costa’s accompanist, and 
George G. Emerson and Roy Crocker were the accom- 
panists for the club 


Notes 


The American Steel and Wire Company is introducing 
to its employees Cleveland’s Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, by the giving of five invitation con- 
certs at Grays’ Armory on March 12, 14, 15, 22 and 23, 
which will have been attended by 12,500 people. B. F. 


Misses Boshko Delight Baltimore 
Audience of Three Thousand 


Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1919.—Nathalie and Victoria 
Boshko appeared here before an audience of 3,000 people 
at Ford’s Theater on Sunday evening, March 16, both 
achieving a brilliant success. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic and there were many encores. The program 
follows: Sonata in C minor (Grieg), Misses Boshko; 
minuet (Mozart) and “Kol Nidrei” (Max Bruch), Nath- 
alie Boshko; ballade, G minor (Chopin), and Campanella 
(Liszt), Victoria Boshko; “Souvenir de Moscow” (Wien- 
iawski), Nathalie Boshko; nocturne for left hand alone 
(Scriabine), and rhapsodie No. 12 (Liszt), Victoria 
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BUFFALO HEARS SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
AGAIN AFTER TWO YEARS’ ABSENCE 


Cincinnati Orchestra Also Gives Beautiful Program— 
Capacity House Greets Schumann-Heink 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 15, rgrg. 

The Washington’s Birthday program of the Chromaiic 
Club was presented by Berthe Baret, violinist, of Buffalo, 
and L. T. Grunberg, pianist, of New York City. The per- 
formance was one of great artistic merit, the players giv- 
ing sonatas for violin and piano by Handel and César 
Franck and several charming violin solos with piano ac- 
companiment. 

Orpheus Gives Excellent Program 


An enjoyable concert of the same week was that of the 
Buffalo Orpheus, under John Lund. The excellent pro- 
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ing of March 1, after an absence of two years. The treat 
of the evening was the Tschaikowsky fifth s ny, 
beautifully played. The soloist was William Willeke, 
cellist and member of the orchestra, who substituted in 
the absence of Arthur Middleton. Mr. Willeke’s playing 
afforded great pleasure and he was obliged to grant an 
encore. 
Chromatic Club Concert 


Local musicians afforded the Chromatic Club audience 
genuine satisfaction on Saturday, March 8. Mrs. Hillman 
contributed interesting piano numbers, all excellently 
played, her main > hag | being the Tschaikowsky theme 
and variations. Mme. Blaauw and Miss Stencil played 
Schumann and Dvorak compositions for four hands with 
artistic finish, and Mrs. Stranahan, soprano, and Mr. Sei- 
bold, tenor, offered well contrasted groups of songs. These 
singers, both gifted with voices of beautiful and sympa- 


art won her a genuine ovation and she was recalled again 
and again. John Carver, a young bass, assisted and gave 
excellent account of himself. rank La Forge at the 
piano was all satisfying both in his accompaniments and 
his solos. He was obliged. to add two numbers to his 
official list. 

Notes 


Last Sunday’s free concert in Elmwood Hall was given 
by an orchestra under the direction of John Lund and by 
i e. D. 


Harriet Morgan, organist. 


Sistine Choir Coming Here 


Unless there is some further hitch in arrangements, the 
Sistine Choir, the most famous body of singers in the 
Catholic Church, from St. Peter’s, Rome, will be sent over 
for a tour of the United States this spring. It was sup- 
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WHITE dove flies at the dawning, 


bheleleded ahaa beg pect 
¢ 


RinG OurT! 


q An angel sings o’er the sea; 
“This is a wondrous morning 
For Freedom and Liberty!” 
Lo, out from the stars of midnight 
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EASTER 


this year. now that 


peace re i gns supreme, 


will be celebrated with 
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SWEET BELLS OF PEACE 


WILLIAM H.GARDNER 


MWirmark @ Sons. 


God bade all war to cease, 


Ring out! Ring out! 
ove ov 
Ring out! Ring out! 

The Lord has sent release! 


MUSIC BY 


Duet 75 cents 
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And only birds will sing there 





rejoicing all over the 


world as one great 


BIG JUBILEE. 





No song written in 
recent years is more 
cheerful and appropri- 


ate for this festive 


> 


f 


occasion than 


RING OUT! 
SWEET BELLS 
OF PEACE 


whether used as a solo, 
duet, trio, quartet or 
ensemble you will find it 


MOST 
EFFECTIVE 


SOLO 
Four Keys, Db, (db to eb) Eb (eb to f) F, 
( ) G, (@ to a)—6oc 


f tog 
DUET 
Two Keys, Db and Eb—7s5c 
A 
Quartets — Male, Female and Mixed Voices, 
Isc each 
Trio— Three Part (Unchanged Voices)—10c 


Well marked with much 


Ring out! 
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A requiem to our dead. 


Ring out! Ring out,sweetbellsof Peace! Ring out! 


ten.) 


task is done! clouds of war at last cease,— Ring 


a 


Copyright MCMXVLII by M.Witmark & Sons ~*~ 


Complete Copies Can Be Had Wherever Music Is Sold, or From the Publishers . 
M. WITMARK & SONS, 20 Witmark Building, New York 


And now for the waiting nations 
At last there reigneth Peace! 


Ring out, sweet bells of Peace! 


The world is safe, and right is won! 
The vict’ry’s gained, the task is done! 

The clouds of war at last shall cease, 
Ring out, sweet bells of Peace! 


No more on fields red with battle 
Will blood of heroes be shed, 


For Right over Might has triumphed, 
The world has found release; 

At last! all our prayers are answered, 
At last! there’s blessed Peace! 


William H. Gardner. 
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A PERFECT 
SONG 


(Sacred or Secular) 
Dignified—y et easy to 
sing—simply 


IDEAL FOR 
FESTIVAL 


Concert, School, 
Church, Ly ceum, 
Chautauqua, Commu- 
nity, Liberty Chorus 
and Glee Club Singing. 
Will fit on any pro- 
gram, any time and for 
all occasions. The lyric 
by W~m."H. Gardner 
is truly sublime—a 
more timely \message 
could hardly be ex- 
pressed, The music by 
Caro Romais beautiful. 
simple and replete with 
both fervor and melody, 
SOLO 4 keys—Db (db 
to eb), Eb, F. G.... 6oc. 
DUET 2 keys—Db, Eb 75¢c. 
Octavo—Male, Female 
and Mixed ......... 
Trio for unchanged 
voices (Ist and ad 
Soprano and Alto).. 10c. 
Word slips i5c. per 100; 
$1.25 for 1,000, 
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gram of the evening was sung with fine spirit by the male 
voices, and the society introduced Betty McKenna, so- 
prano, of New York, as soloist. Miss McKenna scored a 
success, singing with great vocal beauty and charming 
style. She was accompanied by Louis Koemmenich, of 
New York, who was also represented on the program as 
composer. 
John Powell Makes Debut 

John Powell, American pianist and composer, made his 
Buffalo debut Thursday evening, February 27, under the 
auspices of the Chromatic Club. 
New York Symphony Society Returns After Two 

Years’ Absence 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, was heard in Elmwood Music Hall on the even- 





thetic quality, brought to their interpretations gratifying 
intelligence and musical warmth. Mme. Blaauw supplied 
artistic accompaniments. 


Cincinnati Symphony Delights 


The visit of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eugen 
Ysaye, conductor, Tuesday evening, March 4, brought the 
Mai Davis Smith series to a close. Ysaye conducted his 
forces through a splendid performance, the symphony of 
the evening being the César Franck in D minor. A de- 
lightful composition, “In Bohemia,” by Henry Hadley, 
opened the program. 

Capacity House Greets Schumann-Heink 


Schumann-Heink, a favorite here, sang to a capacity 
house on Tuesday evening, March 11, her list of offerings 
proving to be of exceptional interest. The singer’s great 


posed that the choir would be able to get here in May, but 
some new decision in Rome makes it appear that the visit 
may be delayed until July. 

The Sistine Choir is composed of thirty-two choral chap- 
lains. The choir sings at all churchly functions over which 
the Pope personally presides, and also at certain solemn 
services in St. Peter’s when the Pope himself is not present. 

M. H. Hanson will be in charge of the choir’s movements 


in America. 


Niessen Stone Pupil Engaged by Shuberts 

Grace Foster, who has been appearing frequently in 
concert since her debut in recital at the Princess Theatér, 
New York, a year ago, has been engaged for a leading 
part in a new production to be produced shortly by the 
Shuberts. 
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Vanderpool Sings at Buckhout Musicale—Rosa Linde’s 
New Studio—Lieutenant Kernochan Returns from 
France—Gladys Axman Sings for 5,000 Hearers 
—National Opera Club Has Distinguished 
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Club Concert and Dance 


unusual to hear a composer sing his own 


It is very 
songs, so when Frederick W. Vanderpool was announced 
to do this at Mme, Buckhout’s musicale, March 14, it 
created much interest. Mr, Vanderpool is known as one 
of Americ a’s ri sing young composers and his “2 of 
his own “Design,” “If,” “Love and Roses” and “Values” 


an excellent vocalist as well as a com- 
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LOUDON CHARLTON 
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poser. A pleasant baritone voice and distinct enunciation 
gave value to his singing, and the many professionals 
present learned the composer's own interpretation of songs 
which are having wide vogue, They are all marked by 
real melodiousness and musicianship, which makes them 
interesting both to the average listener and the critic. 
Mme. Buckhout sang a group of his songs, including “The 
Heart Call,” “Ev'ry Little Nail,” “My Heart Forever” and 
“A Song for You”; and had to sing encores, so much 
was her singing of these songs liked. The encores were 
also Vanderpool songs, namely “I Did Not Know,” “Ma 
Little Sunflower” and “Ye Moanin’ Mountains.” Beside 
these she sang Norwegian songs in that language, by 
Grieg and Munson; also a group of songs by modern 
composers, with Gladys Grove at the piano. Mr. Munson 
played two Grieg pieces and the big audience, which al- 
ways attends the Buckhout musicales, was enthusiastic 
over the musical doings of the afternoon. 


Rosa Linde’s New Studio 


Rosa Linde, the widely known dramatic contralto, has 
opened a vocal studio at 42 West Ninety-sixth street and 
is busily engaged with individual students and classes. 
Mme. Linde in consecutive years achieved successes as 
soloist with the Boston Festival concerts, the Seidl Or- 
chestra, Sousa’s Band, Pittsburgh Music Festival, Metro- 
politan Opera House concerts, Nordica-Linde concerts and 
matiy other musical organizations and enterprises. Her 
voice is an extraordinary one, with a range of three 
octaves, remarkable for its coloratura capacity. Mme. 
Linde is just now specializing with pupils of educational 
institutions, training them in ensemble and operettas in 
the French and Italian languages. These are to be pre- 
sented for special performances, commencements and con- 
servatory graduation exercises. 


Lieutenant Kernochan Returns 


Marshall Kernochan, lieutenant of artillery in the U. S. 
A. overseas forces, who was married there last August, 
returned from France recently and resumed his normal 
life. During the last year he has composed some songs, 
male choruses, etc., which will soon be published. Arthur 
D. Woodruff, conductor of the University Glee Club, has 
produced some of his choral works, and his songs have 
been frequently heard on the programs of leading recital 
givers. 


Axman Sings for 5,000 Hearers 


Gladys Axman, recently returned from a brief stay in 
France, sang on March 15 at the Twenty-second Armory, 
168th street and Broadway, New York, one of the largest 
in the country, before an audience of 5,000 people. She 
sang the “Un bel di” aria from “Madame Butterfly” and 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come!” The last was a 
great success, for Miss Axman sings it with unique effect. 


National Opera Club Has Distinguished Guests 


The National Opera Club, Katherine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, always has distinguished guests of 
honor on the platform at its affairs. A list of these would 
include most of the prominent native and foreign musical 
people of America. Among those who have graced the 
platform by an appearance there at the regular meetings 
generously gave their talents or sent written messages of 
congratulation and endorsement, one finds the names of 
Arthur Nevin, Horatio Parker, Marcella Sembrich, Otto 
Kahn, Margaret Matzenauer, Schumann-Heink, Ossip and 
Clara Gabrilowitsch, Alice Neilsen, Frieda Hempel, Pas- 
quale Amato, Sophie Braslau, Fernando Carpi, Claudio 
Muzio, Louis Lombard, Edith Mason, Maggie Teyte, 
Yvonne de Treville, Emma Juch, A. Bonci, Olive Frem- 
stad, Andreas Dippel, Geraldine Farrar, Charles Dal- 
mores, Philip Hale, Mary Garden, Campanari, Ricardo 
Martin, Florence Easton, Giuseppi De Luca, Antonio 
Scotti, Havrah Hubbard, Claude Gotthelf, S. Zanco de 
Primo, Eugenie de Primo, Clementine De Vere Sapio and 
Enrico Caruso, 


The Late Constant A. Andrews 


Constant A. Andrews, whose death on March 12 was 
announced in the New York papers, was a life member 
of the Manuscript Society of New York, a prominent 
member of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
well known in musical circles. The Huguenot Society of 
America, William Mitchell, president, as well as other 
societies, passed resolutions of regret on his demise. 


New York American Conservatory and College of 
Music Facilities 

There are unusual facilities for piano lessons, as well 

as piano practice, and the same is the case with organ 

instruction, at the New York American Conservatory, 163 

West Seventy-second street, and the New York College 

of Music, 128-30 East Fifty-eighth street. With regard 








repetition. 
New York Evening Mail said: 


from Massene’’ 8 


tonic offerings 
Mr. Knotts sang them with intelligence. 
quality and the expected resonance, 
New York Globe said: 

Mr. Knotts sang with method. 
evidence of intelligence and good taste. 


New York Sun said: 





RICHARD KNOTTS Beritoe 


Scored a success in initial bow to New York audience in recital, 
Aeolian Hall, March 10. His ability as a recitalist was demonstra- 
ted and proven by the many recaite, encores and demands for 


Mr. Richard Knotts gave a recital in Aeolian Hall last night 
“Herodiade,” “Se 
“Marriage of Figaro,” 


singing “Vision Fugitive,” 
vuol ballare, Signor Contino,” from the ‘ 
and “Di Provenza” from “T raviata,” for his first group. 


and flexibility were displayed in these rather florid, typical bari- 
His French and Russian group had variety, and 
His voice has a nice 


A voice he has and he gave 


Mr. Knotts encountered and conquered various vocal difficulties. 
Management of Recital: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, ine; Aeolian Hall, New York 
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to the pipe organ, pupils have the advantage of practice 
on a modern instrument, with electric motor, at a very 
moderate fee. It is always difficult to find facilities for 
organ practice in New York; but these institutions have 
solved the difficulty. 


Elena De Olloqui, Piano Virtuosa 


Elena de Oilloqui, pianist, is a descendant of Spanish 
nobility and is naturally much interested in the modern 
Spanish piano school. She introduced many of these works 
at her annual recital and plays them with distinguished 
interpretation. People prominent in society are her pat- 
rons at these recitals, one of which is to occur soon. 


Fleck Opera Evenings at Hunter College 


Dr. Henry T. Fleck, dean of the department of music 
at Hunter College, Lexington avenue and Sixty-eighth 
street, has made the regular Thursday evening opera ses- 
sions extremely interesting, instructive and_ beneficial. 
Usually a single opera story is presented by Dr. Fleck, 
told in extemporaneous and often humorous fashion, and 
followed by the leading arias, duets, trios, etc., all sung by 
first class artists. Sometimes scenes from several operas 
are produced, but always the idea of instruction is kept 
uppermost. These opera evenings are not for entertain- 
ment, and as such they are visited by large numbers of 
people of all ages, some of them carrying opera scores or 
texis, following the evening’s doings with utter absorp- 
tion. The hall is always filled to the utmost, and it is 
evident Dr. Fleck is doing good work in familiarizing 
music lovers with standard opera. 


Burns-Sheppard New Opera 


Madelyn Sheppard and Annelu Burns, the composers of 
“Hooray for the Girls,” so successfully produced in 
December at a roof garden theater for war benefit pur- 
poses, have composed a new work, from which selections 
were heard March 14 at the home of Mrs. Lewis B. Wood- 
ruft, Bright and sentimental melodies, up to date catchy 
cunes and strcng rhythm predominate throughout, and it 
should not be long before this, new work is produced. 
Miss Sheppard studied singing with Edward G. Powell, 
formerly of New York, and now a leading musician of 
Alabama. 


Gillies at Waldorf-Astoria Club 


Lola Gillies, the soprano, has sung frequently for promi- 
nent clubs and societies during the past winter, usually 
accompanied by her vocal teacher, Claude Warford. She 
achieved a real success at a recent musicale of the Verdi 
Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president, and 
sings again today, March 27, for a private club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Tenor Steele with Lisbet Hoffmann 


Roy W. Stezle, tenor, collaborated with Lisbet Hoff- 
marn at a recital given by the Musical Club at Simsbury, 
Conn., March 10, making a special success with these four 
songs: “Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride” (Geoffrey 
O'Hara), “Sylvia” (Oley Speaks), “Mine Honor and My 
Love” (Arthur Penn) antl “A Khaki Lad” (Florence 
Aylward). He sang March 9 at Briarclitf in Gaul’s “Joan 
of Are.” March 3 he appeared as scloist with Grace 
Church Choir at Nutley, N. Future engagements in- 
clude three times in Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, on Good Friday; at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Broadway and Seventy-second street, with Clement 
Gale, April 13, and again at Stamford, Conn., April 6. 
He sang the “Stabat Mater,” Rossini, at Nutley, N. J., 
March 16, and Will C. Macfarlane’s “Message of the 
Cross” at St. Paul’s Chapel, the last Sunday in March 
and first in April. He was also engaged for a concert with 
the Aeolian Orchestra, Brooklyn; Grace Bellows’ concert, 
April 25; a concert at the Y. W. C. A., March 20, and 
one at the Aurora Grata Cathedral, Brooklyn, March 30. 


Pi Tau Kappa Club Song Recital 


Former pupils of Wesley Weyman founded the Pi Tau 
Ka a Club, which has continued regular winter activities 
in New York. Martin Rhodes, baritone, formerly of the 
Dippel Opera Company and of the United States Navy, 
gave a song recital March 24 at the National Arts Club. 
Mary Van Wey is secretary of this club. 


Ruano Bogislav Will Repeat Recital 


Mme. Ruano Bogislav, in response to numerous requests, 
will repeat, at the Princess Theater, March 30, at three- 
thirty, the program of her recent recital. Slavic songs by 
modern French composers, songs in Gaelic and several 
modern composers are represented on the. program, for 
which Allan Tanner will be the accompanist. 


Harry Cumpson Recital April 1 


Harry Cumpson has appeared in New York in recitals 
for two pianos, but has not been heard as soloist. Tues- 
day evening, April 1, he will give his own recital at 
Aeolian Hall, and judging by his previous superior play- 
ing this is sure to be an interesting affair. 


Verdi Club Concert and Dance 


The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and 
president, announces the Ball of the Silver Skylarks, 
opera, concert and costume dance. On the list of patrons 
and patronesses are such well known names as Mme, 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, Mrs. Leland Stanford Sudlow, 
Mrs Charles Dorrance Foster, Colonel Daniel Monroe 
Woods, Mrs. Herman G, Friedman and Mrs. Walter 
Pulitzer. 


Mary Jordan to Sing in Texas 
Two Texas dates have been secured for Mary Jordan 
by her manager, Loudon Charlton, who has started nego- 
tiations with several other nearby cities. On April 8, 
Miss Jordan will sing under the auspices of the Girls’ 


. Club in Houston, and_on April 9 she will appear with 


the Mozart Society in San Antonio. Thus, one of sevéral 
dreams which Miss Jordan keeps in reserve for her wish 
days, has come true. She says that she always felt it in 
her bones, and especially in her wish bone, that she would 
some day go to Texas. 
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“HSS repertoire em- 

bracing many op- 
eratic classics was sung 
with a grandeur of 
interpretation and a 
majesty of bearing 
that indeed were de- 
lightful. Mr. Hand’s 
tenor is soulful and 
warm and with rare 
sweetness and purity 
of tone he sings, not. 
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hearts. 
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chords and the beauty of it 
all is that he has none of the 
pompous mannerisms which 
are held to be inseparable 
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sonality wonderfully mag- 
netic, tell the story of John \ 
Hand.”—John Green, Express Bul- 
letin, Bingham, Utah. 





“QIELDOM, if ever, has an oper- 
atic star sung the world’s mas- 

terpieces under such unique condi- 

tions, while each of his truly won- 

derful selections was followed 

by round after round of en- 


thusiastic applause.” —T'win 
Falls Times, Idaho. 


Photo by Apeda, New York. 


“Mr. Hand’s tenor voice is purer, bigger and much more impressive than ever before. He opened his program with ‘O Paradis’ from 
‘L’Africaine’ and his rendition brought out the dramatic powers and perfect control of the extraordinary voice and the shading and interpretation 
were of the first rank. In his song groups his voice was clear and ringing with a ‘bell’ in every tone, while he revealed a keen accomplish 
ment in making a delicate line of differentiation in song singing and the arias from opera. 

“The ‘Flower Song’ from ‘Carmen,’ ‘Che Gelida Manina’ from ‘Bohéme’ and the ‘Lament’ from ‘Pagliacci’ showed off the gripping 
possibilities of the tenor’s voice and his being at home in the heavy roles of opera. His ringing high ‘C’ was wonderfully sustained and did not 
lack for thrill or volume.”—Evanston Press, Wyoming. 
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O one denies in these days that “the laborer is worthy 
N of his hire.” The fact is, this statement is being 
so vociferously advertised by Bolsheviki and others that 
the rights of the management and the capital of a busi- 
ness are being somewhat obscured. However, this article 
does not concern itself with such involved issues, but deals 
with the simple question of whether the American com- 
poser—and by composer is meant one who writes serious 
music—is entitled to an adequate return for the labor and 
time involved in writing and preparing himself to write 
music of a high order. It is realized by many that the 
composition of a work in a large form is a matter of 
hundreds and hundreds of hours, but few have any idea 
of the years of preparation that are necessary before a 
worthy work in a large form may be produced. 


Years and Years of Work and Study Required 

Reference is not now made to the required studies in 
harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, form, and the tech- 
nic of writing effectively for the voice and the various 
instruments, but stress must be laid upon the years of 


assiduous devotion to composition itself after these vari- 
ous studies have been thoroughly mastered, before a work 
which even begins to compare with acknowledged master- 


pieces may be produced. No composers, not even those of 
the lughest genius, brought forth their greatest works un- 
til they had devoted years and years to their pen. To 
take two conspicuous examples, Beethoven and Wagner— 
generally admitted to be two of the greatest composers 
vf all times—would scarcely be remembered if only their 
youthful works survived. Beethoven would in this case 
he probably considered as having merely historic interest 
as a pale imitator of Haydn and Mozart; while Wagner 
would be an almost forgotten opera composer, with lean- 
ings first to Weber and then to the Italian writers. 


Vast Experience Necessary: 

It is, therefore, an acknowledged fact that a composer, 
after he has thoroughly mastered the technic of compo- 
sition, is a mere novice until he has had years of experi- 
ence in actual writing. Nothing else can take the place 
of actual work with his pen. Therefore, American com- 
posers, who are compelled by the force of circumstances 
to give the greater part of their time to training Mary 
tu put her thumb under without jerking the hand, or 
training Johnny to keep his bow from getting too near 
the bridge, or imploring Miss Business-Girl to please stop 
squeezing on the high tones; are no nearer advancing 
themselves in composition than if they were out cleaning 
the streets. 

This important fact should be borne in mind. America 
can be justly reproached for having failed to produce a 
composer who can be ranked with the immortals—al- 
though there are several of unusual attainments—and the 
reason of this failure is, to my mind, not the lack of 
talent or genius in our one hundred millions, but the lack 
of an opportunity properly to develop that genius wher- 
ever it exists, 

Composition Is a Profession 

No writer of the first rank ever obtained that position 
by simply cultivating composition as a side issue. Com- 
position is a profession in itself; it is the business of a 
lifetime. Beethoven and Wagner never would have at- 
tained their present eminence, if they had occupied them- 
selves principally in giving lessons, playing at church or 
in concert, writing for newspaper or magazine, or had 
done regularly any other line of work. 

I said that composition must be made a profession, if 
any one wishes to attain to highest honors. Yet, who in 
America, or in the world for that matter, is able to sup- 
port himself and his dependents by serious composition, 
so that he can afiord to make the writing of this kind of 
music his life work? It has been truly said that all crea- 
tive artists are obliged to face this problem of supporting 
themselves and their dependents while they are pursuing 
their ideal. True, but the position of the composer is in 
this respect unique. 

Composer’s Path Roughest of All 

We all sympathize with the struggling young painter, 
when he is devoting all his spare time and energy to ac- 
quiring skill with his brush. But after he has finally “ar- 
rived,” he can at least make a decent living selling the 
products of his genius to wealthy collectors, The young 
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playwright ofter struggles for years before one of his 
works is finally produced, but, after he has brought out 
a successful play or two, his royalties will support him for 
a considerable period. The young novelist has to face 
many discouragements before his works begin to sell, but 
two or three noteworthy stories will often give him an 
assured income for life. 

Kut who ever heard of a composer who made enough 
on a symphony to keep him even for a month? Sym- 
phony orchestras do not pay any fee for a performance 
and, as far as royalties are concerned, the returns from 
such a work are so notoriously meagre that a composer 
must almost beg a music publisher to undertake the risk 
of bringing it out. 


Beethoven, Wagner and Mozart 


No student of musical biography can fail to sympathize 
with the constant efforts of the composers of the past to 
obtain enough income to enable them to live decently. 
Even the great Beethoven was obliged to rely upon his 
friends. Just think of it, the great Beethoven could not 
earn enough by composition to make his way in the world! 
He was financially assisted by Count Waldstein; he was 
pensioned by Max Franz, the Elector; for ten years he 
accepted the hospitality of Prince Lichnowsky and lived 
in his house as a guest; he received a grant of 2,000 
ducats from Empress Elizabeth of Russia, in return for 
which he dedicated to her a polonaise; Frederick Wil- 
liam II gave him a snuff box full of gold coins; in 1809 
the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz and Prince 
Kinsky gave him an allowance of about $1,000 a year, 
payable semi-annually; in 1812 he asked and obtained a 
loan of 2,500 florins from the Brentanos. Just before his 
death, he found his financial affairs in such a shape that 
he begged the London Philharmonic for a benefit per- 
formance and they generously sent him one hundred 
pounds on account. 

Wagner’s efforts to earn a living by his pen are well 
known to many. He received a yearly allowance from 
Frau Julie Ritter and even with that was continually 
compelled to ask for different sums from his friends and 
particularly from the generous Franz Liszt. If he had 
not received financial assistance from these and many 
other sources, it is highly probable that his later music 
dramas would never have been given to the world; for, 
says Henry T. Finck in his work on Wagner, “Had it not 
been for the generosity of this woman and of Franz Liszt, 
it 1s quite probable that destitution would have driven 
him to suicide, which frequent! suggested itself to him; 
at any rate, he would not have been able to write the poem 
and music of the ‘Nibelung’s Ring.’” Wagner’s financial 
troubles ended only when he met Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
who became his patron for life. 

Poor Mozart! At the age of thirty-four, one year be- 
fore his death, he had composed some of the most wonder- 
ful music that had been written up to his time; his repu- 
taticn had been firnily established; he had appeared often 
in the public eye; it would seem that he could afford to 
rest on his laurels and live on the proceeds of his labors. 
But no; we find him in such straitened circumstances that 
he is obliged to pen this piteous letter to a friend who 
had previously rendered him assistance: “You are right, 
my dear friend, to leave my letters unanswered. My 
importunity is really too great, but try and realize the ter- 
rible position I am in and forgive me If you could help 
me just once more out of this monetary difficulty, and oh! 
I do implore you so te do, for the love of God. I would 
be grateful for the smallest donation which you could give 


me.” 
The Remedy 


What is then to be done with our American composers? 
It can be seen that a decent living connot be made in the 
writing of high class music; the American composer can- 
not, in justice to his dependents, devote the greater part 
of his time to serious work, and yet no one ever produced 
a notable work without years and years of actual labor 
with the pen. Shall the American composer go around, hat 
in hand, to his friends and request donations? 

It has been suggested that he write light music. Now 
history fails to record the name of any composer who 
made a success with both light and serious music; the at- 
tempt has often been made, but the general verdict seems 
to be that it cannot be done. 
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IS THE AMERICAN COMPOSER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE? 


Ig America wants to develop a first rate composer the 
music lovers of this country must get together and devise 
some means whereby a composer of serious music may be 
enabled to earn a decent living entirely or mainly by his 
pen. The time may ccme, as the centuries roll by, when 


‘a composer of music in the larger forms will be able to 


support himself by the sale of his works, but, until that 
time does come—if indeed it ever does—we must find 
some other means to encourage our writers. 


A Good Pian 


it seems to me that the most efficient plan at present 
would be to raise a substantial sum—I suggested previous- 
ly $100,000, but I believe now that $200,000 should be the 
goal. This sum, say $200,000, should be invested and the 
proceeds awarded annually to the American composers 
who submit the most meritorious works. Allowing $1,000 
for running expenses, there should be between $9,000 and 
$10,000 to award every year. This sum could be given in 
graduated amounts from, say, $2,500 down, or in major 
awards of three amounts of $2,000 and three minor awards 
of $1,000. Or a certain sum, to be decided by the judges, 
could be given according to the merit of each accepted 
composition, it being understood, however, that no com- 
poser should receive more than a stipulated amount. In 
this manner, composers who receive awards would feel 
justified in giving up some or all of their regular work 
and devoting that time to composition. I believe that the 
National Federation of Music Clubs would be a most ap- 
propriate body to raise this amount and look after its 
distribution. 

The plan advocated by the editor-in-chief of the Musi- 
cat Courter, of raising several million dollars to further 
the cause of American music, is, I think, a good one. The 
question is, however, is it not a little previous? I may be 
severely criticised for this statement, but I do not think 
that there are enough interesting compositions by Ameri- 
can writers to make this propaganda effective. Our 
writers have not sutliciently matured. It required, as I 
said before, years and years of constant writing before the 
greatest geniuses of the past produced anything that was 
really worth while. Beethoven wrote more music in 
five years, from 1800 to 1805, than the majority of our 
composers have time to write during their whole lives. 
In this sense, most of the works produced now by Ameri- 
can composers, no matter how old the writer may be, are 
“vouthful” works, Therefore, let us begin with the foun- 
dations first, please. After our composers have been 
enabled by popular support to make writing a business in- 
stead of a luxury, as it is now, and after they begin to 
produce more mature works on account of this substan- 
tial encouragement, then and not until then may the super- 
structure of universal appreciation be started. 

This is one plan, composers and music lovers of the 
United States. What do you think of it? Do you approve 
of it or have you something different to offer? 








CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 


Soloist SOPRANO 
Minneapolis Orchestra, February 23, 1919 





Enthusliastically Received 





Claire Lillian Peteler, the assisting soloist, is'a young soprano 
with a voice of such lovely quality.—Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, Feb. 24, 1919. 


Claire Lillian Peteler was the young soloist who surprised 
every one by singing several well known contralto numbers like 
the romance from “Mignon,” the pase aria from “The Hugue- 
nots,” and Brahms’ lullaby in a clear and sympathetic soprano, 
devoid of chest notes. Her last effort was The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Her style being immature, her pronunciation distinct. 
Minneapolis Journal, Feb. 24, 1919. 








Claire Lillian Peteler sang two well known operatic arias in 
a manner that pleased the audience. 

In the “Page’s Song’’ from the “Huguenots” she sang with 
great freedom, making the runs with facile accuracy.—Reviewed 
by Dr. James Davies, Daily News, 
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UNPARALLELED TRIUMPH FOR 


LEVITZKI 


Soloist with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, March 7-8 
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LIVING GENIUS 
LINKS UP WITH 
OLD MASTERS 


By Herman Devries 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s concerto for orchestra 
is another marvel about two hundred years old, a 
model of magnificent inspiration and profound sin- 
cerity, in itself sufficiently awe-inspiring to seat 
Bach among the mighty. With Beethoven’s con- 
certo for pianoforte came to us the young genius of 
the keyboard, that prince of pianists, who wears his 
early greatness with the simplicity of the truly 
chosen—Mischa Levitzki. 

GLORIOUS MODERN LINK 

This living genius was the glorious modern link 
between present and past, who, with the uncanny 
clairvoyance of his divine gift, understands how to 
reproduce the thought of the dead master. 

Yesterday Levitzki was worthy his task. There 
is no pianist alive today who can draw from 
the instrument a tone more infinitely caressing and 
exquisite, phrasing more polished and inspired, nor 
read the most familiar works with the remarkable 
freshness and originality of conception that are the 
principal attributes of his type of pianism. 

Perfect technique such as his, superlative tech 
nique it is, becomes a mere means to a beautiful 
end, and trills, octaves, runs, grupetti, all the diffi- 
culties he encounters along the mechanical path 
way are merely casual things before the unfailing 
assurance of his execution. 

OF HIGHEST RANK 

The allegro con brio movement was piano play- 
ing of the highest rank, while the largo held all the 
necessary poise, breadth and delicacy of expression. 
Add to Levitzki’s above-mentioned gifts an innate 
sense of poetry and refinement, rhythmic intuition 
of unusual clarity and authority, and you have only 
a tentative résumé of his qualities. 

Levitzki’s playing is the playing of a pianola with 
a great soul and brain. 

By the way, the cadenza in the allegro con brio 
is his own, and composed in classic vein by no 
means incongruous with its environment. 

Mr. Levitzki’s success took on the nature of a 
veritable ovation, and seven times he was recalled 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

Levitzki was born a pianist, and of him it is fit- 
ting to repeat the elder Coquelin’s celebrated 
words: 

“On est ce qu’on nait” (“One is what one is born 
to be”). 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


(Continued from last week.) 





There come to me so many who are being badly taught; 
singers who “mouth” it and breathe by System ; who ges- 
ticulate by rote; who sing without any conception of what 
they are singing in badly phrased French or Italian. There 
come to me many who are splendidly taught, who are ready 
for almost anything and yet face a career without the 
slightest knowledge or means of climbing the mounts, 
They have no money, they have no backing, they need the 
confidence, the polish of public appearance. Here was 
young Maximilian Rose, studying to become a virtuoso, 
and working in cafes to pay his bills. 1 used him when- 
ever I could and Rose knows that it helped to gain him 
a following and establish him in his own mind for con- 
cert work. At his Aeolian Hall recital, hundreds were 
turned away. How would Rose have been known at all, 
if he had not worked in these concerts? Other young 
violinists I am trying to develop in this same way—-John 
Corigliano, Marie Deutscher, Willard Osborne, Violet 
Kisch, Morris Nathan, Albert Morris, Schima Kaufman, 
The same applies to talented young 
pianists and vocalists. The young artists must get their 
chance to be heard. They must lay the foundation for a 
Of this, more later 


Many Amusing Incidents 


As I lie here in bed, I think of many amusing incidents. 
Chere was one lady who wanted to appear at the concerts. 
Her voice was a rusty saw. She was beautiful, wealthy, 
had an interesting personality, I never got to the point 
of using her. Finally she arrived at the conclusion that | 
did not want her. Thereupon she tried to persuade, coerce, 
threaten; she had friends on the paper; she sent me gifts 
which were returned, 

Of course I always make it a point to hear my candi 
dates before using them. Some resent this (especially 
those who would not pass in a hearing). On a few oc- 
casions, however, against my better judgment, I have used 
some people who somehow could not conveniently arrange 
a hearing, but showed me long credentials. One lady, a 
violinist, a pupil of a celebrated teacher, showed criti 
cisms of well known newspapers throughout the world at- 
testing to her great ability. At the concert, at the very 
first note, my blood ran cold, and my great problem was 
to cut her program short without hurting her feelings 


Rudolph Bochco, etc. 


reputation 


—And One in Particular 


1 must tell you here the story of a young woman who 
wanted to be used at a concert. I quote our conversation 
verbatim : 


Lady—What are you going to do with me? 

Myself——Hear, you. 

Lady—Oh, that’s it, is it? 

Myself—What is your voice? 

Lady—Folks say it’s simply wonderful. 

Myself—I don’t mean that. I mean just what type voice? 

Lady—Sort of a lyric soprano, But what do you want 
me to sing? 

Myself—Oh, anything you like. 

Lady—Well, what would you like? 

Myself—Have you “Vissi d’Arte”? 

Lady—(Looking up in amazement). 

Myself—Have you “One Fine Day”? 

Lady—By whom is it? 

Myself—What? Oh, sing anything you like. 

Lady—I’m not exactly in good voice today, but I'll try. 


And in a screech she sang “Over There.” Two weeks 
later she appeared again at the studio, _ r 
Lady—I brought an accompanist this time. I was sick 


the other time, and nervous. (I neglected to tell you, 
that the lady wore a checked skirt, a fluffy shirtwaist, and 
a perky hat, and talked very impudently). 

Lady—My husband objects to my coming. He doesn't 
want me to go into the profession, but I tell him a lady 
can be a lady anywhere. 

So she sang “Over There” again—with accompaniment 
~—and sang it a little worse than the first time. Then, one 
night, after a Globe concert by a celebrated soprano, my 
“Over-There Lady” appeared on the platform, and this is 
the further conversation: 

Lady—Mr. Isaacson, that lady who sang tonight—has 
she a trained voice? 

Myself (Very meekly)—Yes. 

Lady—A real trained voice, you mean? 

Myself (More meekly)—Yes. 

Lady—Well, if that’s a trained voice, I guess I have no 
cause for worry. 


Also Another Humorous Incident 


Another amusing incident was that of a gentleman of 
Switzerland, who had appeared in opera abroad, and who 
sang for me “Love, Here Is my Heart”—with frantic 
gestures and wandering voice, but who said “I know you 
will understand I’m out of voice tonight. This weather 
is so changeable.” Contraltos who sing coloratura airs; 
baritones, with a few high notes who will insist upon at- 
tacking “Vesti la Giubba”—and murdering it; violinists with 
sickish interpretations of the “Thais” “Meditation”; ladies 
who assure me that I do not look at all the way they 
expected me to look, and they were sure I had a Van 
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Dyke beard, or at least gray hair—all these are part of the 
movement for Music For The People! 


Audiences Can Help or Injure the Work 

_As I started out to say in the beginning of this little 
digression, oftentimes the audiences themselves make ours 
a hard lot; but they can be changed. Once they are made 
to realize what is proper, most of them are only too glad 
and ready to co-operate. 

I just chanced to read a tirade on this work of mine. It 
is by that intrepid maker of phrases and conventionalist, H. 
L. Mencken, in the Smart Set. Mr. Mencken first figures 
out something clever that he would like to say, and then 
goes searching about for the object that in his mind most 
nearly fits the purpose in hand. Here is what he says: 

The Isaacson book is one of the innumerable volumes which essay 
to arouse a passion for music in st okers, policemen, school 
teachers, garbage haulers and other suspicious folk. Why any one 
should thus devote himself to combating their natural aversion to 
a great art is beyond my comprehension; the furore of pedagogy 
is as foreign to my psyche as the theory that a Congressman has 
an immortal soul. The truth is that an inclination to good music 
is almost invariably inborn. One seldom if ever ‘hears of a person 
who liked the cacophony of Broadway cabarets or Methodist bull 
rings at seventeen, and now turns tefully to the three B’s at 
thirty. All one manages to do, laboriously instructing such an 
idiot in the differences (chiefly indescribable) between “Over There” 
and Schubert’s C major symphony is to outfit him with a new 
ffecti b in brief, a heavily self conscious “‘music 
lover,” and so helps to support Massenet, and to fill the air with 
the infernal din of automatic pianos, and to make it impossible for 
a first rate orchestra to give a concert without offering some volup- 
tuous soprano or tedious fiddler, or a rough and tumble piano 
thumper as a side show. Such frauds are already too numerous. 
They reduce music, especially in New York, to vulgarity. School- 
mastered and regimented, they make it increasingly painful for a 
man genuinely responsive to a tone to go to a concert. To Finck, 
Krehbiel, Elson, Mason and company, now add Isaacson, 

So you see Mr, Mencken holds out no hope for the fu- 
ture of music. A man is a cabaret classicist and his de- 
scendants, even unto the ninetieth generation, will be the 
same. (How anybody ever became a Beethoven addict 
isn’t explained.) The poor fools who don’t know any- 
thing of opera or the symphonies are doomed forever to 
oblivion. There’s no use trying to get them interested. 
It is written in their stars that they are not to be classed 
with the high and mighty select circle of Mencken and 


Company. 


De Tréville Charms Diplomatic 
and Military Audiences 


First at Fort Myers, Monday night, March 10, and then 
on the following day at the palatial home of Mrs. Norman 
Williams, on Sixteenth street, in Washington, D. C., 
Yvonne De Tréville, the coloratura soprano, aroused her 
audiences to a high pitch of enthusiasm by her singing of 
the airs from “Louise” and “Lakmé,” as well as groups 
of songs by American composers. In the afternoon she 
was joined by Hipolito Lazaro, of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces, in the duets from “Rigoletto” and “Lucia,” the 
two voices being particularly harmonious. Florence Mc- 
Millan played Mme. De Tréville’s accompaniments in a 
very capable manner. 
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PAULA PARDEE 


“A young pianist who possesses a clear, 
facile technic, a crisp touch, a warm tone 
and a feeling for nuance.” 


—New York Tribune, January 16,1919. 
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MAX ROSEN 





HAILED ON PACIFIC COAST AS “TRUE POET 
OF THE VIOLIN” 


Concerts in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, Palo Alto 











“MAX ROSEN NEW POET OF 
VIOLIN—MUSIC LOVERS EN- 
RAPTURED BY YOUNG AR- 
TIST’S PLAYING.”—San Francisco 
Examiner, February 24 (Ray C. 
Brown). 


“The Youth, the Vitality, the Ex- 
quisite Purity of Max Rosen’s playing 
make him distinct EVEN IN THE 
FRONT RANKS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST VIOLIN- 
ISTS.”—San Francisco Chronicle 
(Walter Anthony). 




















“TO MISS HIM IS TO BE DE 
PRIVED OF A MUSICAL EX- 
PERIENCE THAT NO OTHER 
VIOLINIST CAN PROVIDE.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, February 24 
(Walter Anthony). 


“THERE IS A QUALITY OF 
CARESSING TENDERNESS TO 
HIS TONE THAT IS UNLIKE 
THAT OF ANY OTHER VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO WE HAVE HEARD 
OUT HERE.”—San Francisco Bul 
letin (Walter Bodin). 




















Fritz Kreisler has such a caressing charm and poetic quality.”—Town Talk, March 1. 


“No other Violinist who has ever appeared in San Francisco with the possible exception of 








MORE NEWSPAPER TRIBUTES AFTER HIS SECOND RECITAL 


“MAX ROSEN IS TRUE POET OF MAGIC VIOLIN.”—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin (Walter Bodin). 


“Max Rosen produces fine, big tones with a clean technique. He 
plays with a great deal of emotional fire, which never deteriorates to 


the sentimental.’”’—Los Angeles Express. 


“Max Rosen is a real violin virtuoso, especially in the great depth 
and breadth of his tone, which has a quality of unusual warmth and a 
clarity of finest timbre.””—Los Angeles Herald (Carl Bronson). 


“MAX ROSEN NEW MONARCH OF THE STRINGS.”—San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post. 


“MAX ROSEN IS STYLED KEATS OF THE VIOLIN.” 


“He plays as one under the spell of beauty, rapt in visions of 
supernal loveliness seen with the inner eye. To him compositions are 
apparently not so many measures of notes, but wonderful weavings of 
musical speech in sonnets, madrigals, rondels, ballads and glowing 


blank verse.’”’—San Francisco Examiner (Ray C. Brown). 
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THE VALUE OF COMMUNITY 


COURIER 
MUSIC 


MUSICAL 





By Thomas J. Kelly 


Copyrighted, 1919, 


When recently asked as to whether he believed in com- 


munity music, Thomas J. Kelly, the prominent vocal in- 
structor and choral leader, replied as follows: 

‘Yes, | do believe in community music. I do believe 
that it has a future as it has a past. Many people act as 


f community music had just suddenly opened up: it is a 
evival, not an awakening; a renaissance, not a birth.” 

What is your opinion of the Musica, Courter’s stand 
in this line? 

| agree with the position of the Musica, Courter in 
reward to a good deal of the community music. There is 
not much good to be done by getting people together to 

wl their heads off,’ in the language of the street. That 
is, “if people want to get together and exercise their lungs, 
let them by all means do it: but do not waste the time 
of serious musicians and do no waste the money of gen- 
erous men and women and school boards in fostering such 
hilarious outbursting 

“I know that there are many men and women who dis- 
wree with our position, but that is to be expected. The 
ame question has come up many times in discussing the 
natter of so-called ‘religious’ music. We are told that 
the merefricious songs blasphemously misnamed ‘gospel’ 
mgs are the only possible expression of ‘the people’; 
that ‘the people’ are stirred by these songs and led to 
better lives and all that; but the assumption is gratuitous: 
it is not in any borne out by facts. 

“I saw proof in an opposite direction one 
Jallington Booth with the true community music spirit 
got a huge congregation to sing a verse of ‘Nearer My 
God t Thee’ very softly: the old tune was glorified and 
the words veritably interpreted. 


«The Gospel Hymn 


“Some very pointed words were uttered from the chair 
of music and hymnology in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary by Waldo Selden Pratt, Mus. D., some years ago. 
| have forgotten the exact words, perhaps, but the actual 
sense is this: that defenders of the evils I have alluded 
to, often ‘very gravely underestimate the capacity of the 
popular mind to rise above the vulgar things in music, 
and they are constantly mistaking animal enjoyment in a 
rub-a-dub rhythm or the shout of a catchy refrain for 
genuine religious enthusiasm,’ 

“And many a weary and discouraged clergyman has 
worried over the problem of his evening service and has 
thought he had it solved when he put into use the little 
red-backed or green-backed or yellow-backed ‘gospel’ song 
book and threw his fine old church hymnal on the shelf. 
But it wasn’t solved. However, I am getting into another 
field. I would like to talk to you at length on that sub- 
ject some time and perhaps give a hint to these clergymen 
who are honest and sincere in their desire to help the 
and to give it along these community lines 


The Value of Community Music 


“What do | think is the real value of community music? 
Chat is a big question. Well, to get people to overcome 
their self-consciousness: to get a popular self-activity, a 
folk music by the people: to preserve the decent old songs 
that have proved their worth, or newer ones that have 
the elements of longevity. (Many good things have been 
written, correct according to the rules of harmony and 
composition, and yet they will not live.) Also, to acquire 
a habit of singing accurately. Now, when I say this I 
must of course expect to hear “That's where you make 
your big mistake; this must not be academic.’ Correct, 
good, but when did ‘right’ mean ‘academic’? Now, let 
me tell you something: I don’t suppose you would pick 
a municipal pier assemblage as a type of academic people, 
or people in an academic mood, and yet, frequently, when 
| would ask such a crowd, ‘Shall we go on to something 
else, or shall we learn to sing this right?’ from all over 
the auditorium would come the cry, ‘Let's sing it right.’ 

“Over at Orchestra Hall (Chicago) the other night there 
were some funny pronunciations; when we corrected them 
the effect was wonderful, and the people applauded. Did 
they applaud me? No, indeed; they applauded themselves, 
or rather the effect. They were so pleased with the ef- 
fect, the beauty they produced, that they had to express 
their satisfaction And that brings me to a big point in 
community singing—the improvement in the use of the 
language which is our inheritance and our much neglected 
trust. We have received it from a long line of masters 


sense 


day when 


people 


by the Musical Courier Company. 


and we are going to hand it on, whether we will or not. 
How shall it be handed on? 


Real Community Singing 

“What really constitutes community singing? The as- 
sembling of many small groups to learn how to sing to- 
gether those things which at the time are most worth 
singing, and to do them well. What about the large mass? 
A good thing occasionally: only occasionally. The big 
thing is a congregating of the smaller groups. Let me 
ask you: What keeps alive the spirit of baseball? The 
national series? No. The huge crowds at the big games? 
No! The little baseball teams in the little corners of 
every city, town and village in the country! 

“Here is what the small town leader is confronted with: 
the big events in the big cities attract crowds; some people 
from the small town come home after hearing a great 
festival of song, and they say, ‘Oh, you should hear the 
great things I heard: this littke movement of yours does 
not interest me.’ Yet this littke movement is the real thing. 
You remember our good critic, Henry T. Finck, warned 
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us against ‘Jumbomania,’ and we ‘must beware of that 
in our community music. 

“Our public schools are doing a great work along this 
line, but I think we expect too much of them. They are 
not music schools, you know. When this movement first 
started people said, ‘Let the schools do it: it is their 
business.’ It is not entirely their business. In fact, it 
is only a few years since all music was considered frills 
in the schools and in the educational system. Besides 
the schools have to do with children, not with adults. It 
is a great thing to have a middle aged or elderly business 
man or professional man come to you and say: ‘I did 
something tonight that I haven’t done for thirty years— 
I sang.’ These men do not go to school. 

“If I believe in community singing so much why do I 
not give more tie to it? There are many reasons, some 
of a very persOnal nature. And that reminds me, that 
I should not have spoken on this subject at all. You 
should have asked some regular community people. There 
are some splendid men and women who are doing great 
work along this line and devoting their whole time to 
it. I have really no business to speak. But I have been 
thinking a lot about this subject, and I receive frequently 
letters asking for advice and help. 

“My work is the teaching of artistic singing. I have 
the honor of being a member of the artist-faculty of one 
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of the greatest conservatories in the world, a faculty 
which any one might well be proud to be connected with 
—that of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and while, 
as a member of that institution, my life is dedicated to 
the work of individuals almost entirely, I feel that we 
owe it to ourselves as well as to the people generally to 
get out and tell some of the truth we have learned, to 
help others to see some of the vision we have seen. [ 
think it is the solemn duty of those who have worked 
entirely along the art line to get out to the people and 
if possible show them a better way, bring them our very 
best Many of my friends disagree with me. 


Look Down on Community Work 


“The profession as a whole—there are exceptions—looks 
down on the community proposition. I know it, because 
{ have experienced it. Just how far should one go is a 
question. Where can we go and not intrude? As far 
as singing for the people, that is a different matter; there, 
one can go as far as he likes. But that is entertaining 
the people. That is not real community music, real de- 
velopment of the folk activity. It must come from the 
people, if it is to be of the people, and if it is to do any 
lasting good, And the worst misrepresentation we meet 
is that ‘the people’ have not the capacity for the beau- 
tiful thing, or the thing beautifully done. 

“Let us bear in mind these words from one of the 
master minds of Europe—I made them the keynote of a 
short address at the annual dinner of the Chicago Civic 
Music Association at the City Club a couple of years ago, 
and they are the words which form the test of any real 
work in art, in music, in progress: 

‘t, What did he do? 
“"2, How did he do it? 
“3 Was it worth doing?” 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Baker, Elsie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Braslau, Sophie—Troy, N. Y., April 24. 

Breeskin, Elias—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, I1l., May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15; Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 7; Nashville, Tenn., April 29. 

De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Fitziu, Anna—Columbus, Ohio, April 25; Memphis, 
Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., May 26; Evanston, IIl., May 31. 

Fontrese, Marguerite—\Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 

a, a ne Kan., April 12; Dallas, 
Tex., 

Ganz, Rado by a Neb., 

Garrison, Sabel—Fitchburs, Mass., April 8. 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Hart, Charles—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Toronto, Canada, March 27. 

Heyward, Lillian—Wheeling, W. Va., March 29. 

Hinkle, Florence—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Evanston, 
Ill., May 30. 

Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

pen ge Vera—Hartford, Conn., March 27. 

zzari, Carolina—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Lindquist, Albert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

McCarthy, Helen—Stamford, Conn., April 13. 

Masson, Greta—Boston, Mass., April 12. 

Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Minn., March 
peg, Canada, April 5; Hays, Kan., Festival, 
4-1I. 

Morrisey, 


April 25. 


30; Winni- 
May 
Marie—Fitchburg, Mass. May 8; Keene, 
. H., May 23. 
Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass. May 9 and 
April 8. 

Nadworney, Devora—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 
Patton, Fred—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 


Peralta, Francesca—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 
Proctor, Warren—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 
Schutz, Christine—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 


Scotti Grand Opera Company—Dallas, Tex., May 5 


and 6. 
Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan., May 11. 
Smith, Ethelynde—Quincy, Mass., April 2 
Stapleton-Murray, Marie—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 
Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 
Torpadie, Greta—Boston, Mass., March 30. 
Whitehill, Clarence—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 
Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, gy May 
Zendt, Marie Sidenius—Hays, Kan., Festival, a. 4-11. 
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NEW YORK TO HAVE A NOVELTY 
IN MUSIC CLUBS NEXT SUMMER 


What the Y. M. C. A, and Y. W. C. A. Will Do 


The triangles of the Y. M. C, A. and Y, W. C. A, are 
to be joined this summer, when the two organizations will 
cooperate for the first time in a gigantic musical program 
reaching simultaneously the outdoor and the indoor popu- 
lation of New York City. On the one hand, the plan 
proposes a brand new kind of neighborhood musical club, 
with a weekly evening of mass and choral singing, solos 
by recognized artists and advanced students, and short 
talks on Americanization and the less obvious phases of 
musical education. On the other, there is the intention 
of holding all over the city informal and impromptu street 
gatherings for general singing, folk-dancing, games and 
“community 4rama” or pageantry. 

Outdoor Meetings 

The two activities will be combined by having each 
central neighborhood club (of which there are to be at 
least five), “mother” a set of three outdoor meetings at 
nearby recreational centers, a single director assuming the 
responsibility for each group. This implies far more than 
a routine of the “music study club” and “community sing” 
type. It means the carrying of good music in the most 
direct and practical fashion straight to the people who 
need and want it most, particularly in the summer months. 
It means a new method of approach to the important prob- 
lem of American musical taste, for instead of the usual 
attempt to impose fixed standards upon a passive audi- 
ence there will be merely a wealth of opportunity to 
hear music of all kinds, with the listeners taking an active 
part in its selection and performance as well. In no other 
way can a real People’s League for Producing Music be 
better created 


Those Behind It 


The new scheme, like many another practical encourage- 
ment to musical art, had its beginnings in the Music 
sureau of the Y. M. C. A,, which, throughout the war, 
has been directed by Marshall M. Bartholomew, the 
American composer, and one of the most active musicians 
among the graduates of Yale University. Robert Law- 
rence is the originator and executive promoter of the plan 
and has already demonstrated its possibilities in actual 
street sings in New York City. 

Mr. Bartholomew has just returned from France, where 
he was training song leaders for the American Army of 
Occupation, and in his absence the work of the bureau 
has been carried on by Frederick Gunster, the concert 
tenor, assisted by Robert Lawrence and Frederick Weld, 
baritone, who has had special charge of the music in the 
Navy. Through this bureau and its branches military 
singing has been given a solid foundation in the training 
camps, both at home and abroad, while the same principles 
have been successfully applied in the industrial plants 
producing war supplies and in many civilian communities. 
An actual technic of song leading has been established 
which could be passed on from one man to another, so 
that through the few hundred specially equipped directors 
trained by Robert Lawrence more than 15,000 military 
and industrial song leaders have been developed to date. 

The leading spirits of this directing force are all vitally 
interested in the success of the new plan for the spread 
of music and their number is augmented by such men 
as George W. Whitehouse, director of industrial music; 
Stewart Housman, of Denver, still active as a song leader 
overseas, and Sigmund Spaeth, former music critic of 
the New York Evening Mail and at present stationed at 
Bayonne, N. J., as industrial music director. A significant 
member of the guiding group will be Helen Marie Clarke, 
of the Massachusetts Normal Schools, who will apply her 
artistic experience to practical suggestions for beautifying 
the home. 

The Y. W. C. A. contributes to the directing personnel 
Hazel MacKaye, sister of Percy MacKaye, with general 
responsibility for all dramatic features, and Maybelle 
Ford, recreational director, who is to organize mass games 
and folk dancing. For general education in music the 
lead will be taken by Effa Ellis Perfield, well known as a 
suceessful instructor, particularly of children and those 
completely ignorant of the art. This is the bald outline 
of a plan which will be put into actual practice on the 
first of May. Details can be only briefly touched upon 
as yet. 

Ringing the Triangle 

The combination of the two triangles of the Y. M. 

C. A. and Y. W. C. A. will be celebrated in the outdoor 
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meetings by the ringing of an actual gigantic triangle, a 
signal which should become familiar all over New York 
City before the end of the summer. The crowd which 
gathers at this sound will find a trench piano on a motor 
truck, a song leader with his assistants, a screen and a 
stereopticon eaters, Whatever words are to be sung will 
be thrown upon the screen by lantern slides, in the man- 
ner already made familiar by outdoor and indoor com- 
munity sings. 

The recreational features will vary with the type of 
audience, but folk dancing and other mass activities will 
generally find a place on the program. “Community 
drama,” or pageantry, will be represented by simple 
sketches in costume of episodes and scenes having an 
educational and historic, as well as an entertaining value, 
with the ultimate object of producing a gigantic and 
carefully prepared pageant of “New York.” The pro- 
grams of the neighborhood clubs will be more elaborate. 


No Expense 


There will be no expense to anyone attending either the 
neighborhood club meetings or the outdoor gatherings. 
An opportunity will be given®to advanced music students 
of exceptional talent to gain the experience of playing 
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and singing before an unprejudiced audience, and this 
practical feature of the plan is sure to be welcomed by 
the teachers of New York. The two Christian associa- 
tions are presenting a scheme with absolutely no strings 
attached, involving no propaganda for any other “Y” 
activities and in no sense bound up with any of the 
“Y” buildings. It is a free musical gift to the people 
of New York City, brought to them in the most practical 
and convenient manner, with the greatest probability of 
permanent results. 


A Free Training School 


A training school for song leaders will be started at the 
end of this month, and candidates may apply at any time 
for admission to this free course of instruction at the 
office of the Y. M. C. A. Music Bureau, 347 Madison 
avenue, With this school under way the machinery will 
have been definitely set in motion toward a finished 
product, complete significance of which will not be evi- 
dent until some months later. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRAS 
ENTHUSE CLEVELANDERS 


Stokowski and Ysaye Receive Warm Welcome—Sun- 
delius Pleases in Concert 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 19, 1919. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, was the big attraction Thursday evening, February 
20, at Grays’ Armory. However, of all its brilliant suc- 
cesses here, there have been none greater than on this 
last appearance. Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” overture was 
given a brilliant reading, as was the symphonic poem, 
“Les Sirenes,” by Gli¢re, Beethoven’s fifth symphony con- 
cluded the orchestral offerings. As in the former num- 
bers, the eloquent reading spoke at all times of the conduc- 
tor’s appreciative understanding of the works of the mas- 
ters, whose every mood he so accurately interprets. 
Thaddeus Rich, Soloist 


Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the orchestra, played 
the Wieniawski concerto for violin and orchestra in D 
minur. Mr. Rich ranks high as a violinist, and deservedly ; 
he was well received and recalled several times to ac- 
knowledge the very generous applause. 

Marie Sundelius in Concert 


_ Under the auspices of the Viking Singers’ Club, of which 
C. A. Rosequist is director, Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a most delightful 
concert at Grays’ Armory, Sunday evening, February 23. 
Mme. Sundelius weli represented her native country, 
Sweden, Her beautiful voice and altogether charming 
manner captivated her audience at once. Mme. Sundelius’ 
voice is particularly lovely in the upper register, being bell 
like in its clarity. This, combined with a discriminating 
taste as to rendition of truly delightful groups of songs, 
some new and some old, made the evening a memorable 
one. Perhaps the group best liked by the audience, which 
was largely made up of Swedish people, was the one con- 
taining the beautiful folksongs of their native land. Lu- 
cretia Biery Jones furnished excellent accompaniments. 

The Viking Singers’ Club, composed of sixteen male 
voices, appeared twice on the program and won hearty 
applause. The Odeon Male Quartet was also well re- 
ceived, 

Ysaye and the Cincinnati Symphony Please 


A noted orchestra, under a new leader of renowned 
reputation, visited Cleveland Thursday evening, March 6. 
The orchestra was the Cincinnati Symphony and its con- 
ductor Eugen. Ysaye, known best as a violin virtuoso. 
Much has been said in praise of Ysaye, the violinist, and 
as much may be said of him as a conductor. His ability 
to bring out the best in his players according to his fine 
and expert musicianship held the attention of the audience 
throughout the program. The orchestra was heartily and 
sincerely applauded. The orchestral numbers included 
Hadley’s “In Bohemia” overture, César Franck’s sym- 
phony in D minor, Ysaye’s “Exile” (tone poem for string 
erchestra without basses), Bizet’s “L’Arlesienhe”’ suite 
No. 1, and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody. 

Carlo Liten narrated two poems, “Carillon” and “Au 
Drapeau,” while the orchestra played the musical settings 
by Elgar. Mr. Liten stirred his listeners as they perhaps 
had been stirred few times in their lives with his vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of Belgium’s troubles. 

Philharmonic Quartet Gives Program 

The fourth concert under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society. of Cleveland was given by the Philharmonic 
Quartet at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Francis E. 
Drury, 8615 Euclid avenue, on Sunday afternoon, February 
23. The quartet, composed of Sol. Marcosson, Charles 
Heydler, Charles Rychlik and James Johnston, presented a 
most delightful program, including Mozart’s quartet in C 
major, two movements from the quartet, op. 13, by Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff, and Dvorak’s quartet in E flat. 


Balas-Gero-Wasson Concert 


Clarice Balas, pianist; Charlotte Gero, contralto, and 
Florence Wasson, soprano, members of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, presented the program at the concert given 
Tuesday afternoon, February 18, in the Knickerbocker 
Theater. Miss Balas, who is one of Cleveland’s talented 
pianists, played Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, a Pad- 
erewski nocturne and a concert phantasy on Czech folk- 
songs by Smetana. Mme. Gero was heard in an aria‘ and 
songs by Ward-Stephens, Kramer, Gilberté and Milligin. 
Miss Wasson contributed a group of songs containing 
shepherd songs by Stickles and Wilson, and “Summer 
Time,” by Ward-Stephens. B. F. 
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lhe Musrcat Courter hears that Octave Dua, who 
has sung small tenor parts with the Chicago Opera 
for several seasons, is likely to be at the Metropoli- 
tan next season. Also that Louise Berat, a French 
contralto of the Chicago Opera, will probably not 
return next year. 

Of the orchestral novelties presented by the 
Syniphony Society here this season, Casella’s “War 
Pictures” was the most important. In the number 
of representations, Beethoven led with seven works, 
Mozart came next with six, and Brahms had five, 
an honor he shared with Wagner, Saint-Saéns and 
P'schaikowsky. 

Emmy Destinn, just to show how much she dis- 
likes the Germans and Austrians who kept her from 
earning a cent for four years, is changing her name 
to that pure Czecho-Slovakic form, Destinova. As 
Destinova she will sing at Covent Garden this 
(See article on page 5, this issue.) And 


spring. 

we shall have Destinn over, over here again next 

fall. This sounds like a new song by G. Cohan, 
wy 


At his recent Chicago recital in the Kinsey series, 
Sidney Silber, the pianist, scored markedly with his 
audience and with the critics, particularly in the 
Tschaikowsky sonata and the group of American 
works—a program which he repeated a few days 
later in Lincoln, Neb., with the same brilliant re- 
sults. While on his tour Mr. Silber lectufed at 
Downer College, Milwaukee, and spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Woman in Music.” 

He @ 

Next season, it is announced, Galli-Curci and 
John McCormack will appear in recital in New 
York at the Hippodrome only—there is no other 
place large enough to accommodate the audiences 
that always flock to hear them. Besides their ap- 
pearances, there will be the regular series of Sun- 
day evenings while the Chicago Opera is in town, 
and concerts in which will appear Melba, Raisa, 
Gluck, Zimbalist, Ysaye, Elman, the Paulist 
Choristers, Alda, Ganz, Seidel, Dorothy Jardon, the 
Metropolitan Quartet and a few others to be an- 


nounced later. 
scesensiiandlgiideeninien 


The greatest march we know was the march up 
Fifth avenue, past the Mustcat Courter offices, of 
the returned soldier boys last Tuesday. For once 
the hard working staff of this journal did not mind 
the noise of triumphant bands, and the joyous roars 
of the many thousands of enthusiastic spectators. 
These offices were crowded with eager visitors, 
among them being a number of wounded and 
crippled soldiers. From the Mustcar Courter 
windows we saw the American fighters march away 
in 1917 and 1918, eager, hopeful, courageous, and 
now we have witnessed their return as heroic digni- 
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fied, modest victors. We never shall forget these 
experiences and how world’s history was made by 
these marching thousands of strong, young, fine 
American men. 

-- Or 


Sydney Smith, clergyman and humorist, asserted 
that “all lives lived out of London are mistakes: 
more or less grievous—but mistakes.” We know 
he was wrong, of course, because it is plain to all 
New Yorkers that the only earthly paradise is on 
Manhattan Island. But we will deal kindly with 
the departed Sydney Smith because he had a good 
word for the art that most interests us: “All musi- 
cal people seem to me happy; it is the most engross- 
ing pursuit; almost the only innocent and unpun- 
ished passion.” People who are unhappy are 
consequently unmusical. Cheer up! 

e a 

Two “request”sprograms wiil end the regular 
series of Philharmonic concerts here this winter. 
On Thursday evening the orchestra is to play 

teethoven’s “Eroica” symphony, the “Caucasian 
Sketches” of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun,” and the prelude to “The Master- 
singers.” On Friday afternoon, the fifth symphony 
of ‘I’schaikowsky will be heard, and also Mendels- 
sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony. The Philharmonic Sunday afternoon 
series ends March 30, with that finely endowed vio- 
linist, Eddy Brown, as the soloist in the Bruch G 
minor concerto. 
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Many parents begin their musical education when 
the children start their music lessons and fill the 
home with the sound of voices, violins and pianos. 
The classical studies are always more than mere 
exercises for the fingers. They have musical 
phrases, melodies, harmonies, that are very much 
better than the so-called music which the musically 
uneducated parent is familiar with. The little 
pieces which first the children play usually awaken 
in the parents a strange and novel interest in music. 
The growth of this parental interest in music keeps 
pace with the advancing skill of the child. No 
doubt the children often educate their parents. 

+ O 

William Wade Hinshaw, president of the Society 
of American Singers, had a very bright idea when 
he determined to produce Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Tvanhoe,” a work which, so far as records are 
available, has never been given in this country. 
Mr. Hinshaw, knowing its history in England and 
the fact that it is now years old, can hardly expect 
that it is going to crowd his theater for any length 
of time, although curiosity may fill up a week or 
two; but for affording Americans a chance to see 
this work, which is as earnest an effort in the field 
of English grand opera as was ever made, he de- 
serves the thanks of all American music lovers. 


aw 


The famous Sousa and his no less famous band 
will begin a coast to coast tour June 14 at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. A new march from 
Sousa’s pen, “The Golden Star,” will be heard on 
that occasion. It is dedicated to Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, and on the manuscript the composer 
wrote: “In memory of the brave who gave their 
lives that liberty shall not perish.” Sousa’s musical 
popularity, and his personal popularity as a result 
of his intensive war work, are sure to make his 
tour as big a success as his former tonal journeyings 
used to be. Among American composers the im- 
mortal J. P. S. comes not far from being first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 


sail eeninoni 


A very unusual proceeding has been started by 
Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, to have his Ameri- 
can citizenship certified. Together with his pub- 
lishers, the Art Publishing Society (J. P. Blake, 
president), he is trying to have introduced into the 
United States Senate a bill affirming his citizenship 
and making it a matter of record for all time. It 
appears that Mr. Godowsky and the Art Publishing 
Society are the owners of copyrights valued at 
almost $300,000, and it is desired by the parties con- 
cerned that these rights be protected from attack 
at any time on the ground that Mr. Godowsky be- 
fore the recent war started had lived in Vienna for 
four vears. Tt seems that in some quarters the 
opinion obtained that Mr. Godowsky had become 
an Austrian citizen through his acceptance of a post 
at the Royal Vienna Conservatory. He was born 
in Russia in 1870 and came to New York before 
he was eighteen years old. He became a citizen of 
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the United States in 1891, and has his papers to that 
effect. 
a Conon 
Admirers of Olive Fremstad—legion in number 
—have regretted that, although she was announced 
in the list of artists of the Metropolitan Opera at the 
beginning of this season, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
found no opportunity to give her an appearance. 
Certainly Mme. Fremstad’s singing would be a vast 
improvement over some that has been heard all 
season in the very roles in which she is at her best. 
Her reappearance in some of them would be heartily 
welcome to regular Metropolitan patrons. 
Oo 


In Philadelphia this evening, March 27, a Musi- 
cians’ Assembly is being held at the mammoth 
Wanamaker establishment, where the great organ 
is to be played upon by Charles Courboin, the 
French virtuoso, and also the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and other factors will make fine music. John 
Wanamaker belongs to the group of wide visioned 
men who long ago realized not only the ethical but 
also the practical value of music in business and 
the present celebration should be made as much of 
a personal tribute to him and his ideals as to the 
actual tonal achievements of his establishment, 
where a chorus, orchestra and band are some of 
the musical organizations which flourish among the 
Wanamaker employees. 


teil itearem 
LE BLUFF 


Le Canada Musical accuses us of “méchancéte 
maladroite’”—something like “awkward spiteful- 
ness”—because in a recent number, noticing Mes- 
sager’s resignation as conductor of the Société des 
Concerts of the Paris Conservatoire, we remarked 
that his successor probably would be chosen from 
the government clique, which rules music in France 
to an extent altogether detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the art of the country. 

We hasten to assure Le Canada Musical that our 
opinion in the matter was only an echo of Paris 
opinion as expressed in practically the same words 
by the leading French musical paper. It is perfectly 
true, as the Canadian paper states, that the Sociéte 
elects its own conductor. Which, however, does 
not at all alter the fact that the chances are strongly 
in favor of somebody from the government clique 
being chosen. 

It was this same clique (as the MusIcAL CourIrER 
pointed out at the time) that manipulated things so 
that Henri Rabaud became conductor of the Boston 
Orchestra last fall. Such an act is doing no service 
to French music or musicians. America has had 
and still has the best musicians and artists from all 
the world, and it is a bad mistake for France to 
send anything but her best to us. Camille Chevil- 
lard, although not a second Nikisch, is the best 
symphony conductor in France today. He is the 
man who should have come to Boston, but he de- 
clined the job and it was undoubtedly through his 
influence—as first conductor of the Opéra he is one 
of the heads of the government clique—that 
Rabaud, another member of it, who has been at the 
Opéra for years without attaining to the first con- 
ductorship and who had had practically no experi- 
ence as a symphony conductor, obtained the Boston 
appointment. And at the Metropolitan we should 
have Ruehlmann of the Paris Opéra, the best man 
in his field of work in France. Pierre Monteux 
was not an opera conductor. He leads a symphony 
orchestra well enough, as he proved with his own 
orchestra in Paris and with the Boston Sygyphony 
here before Rabaud came, but conducting otra is 
quite something else and Monteux had the unique 
privilege of learning how to do it in the pit of the 
Metropolitan instead of coming there as an experi- 
enced man. Messager, too, is entirely another man 
in the orchestra pit of an opera house—which he 
understands—from the icicle he apnears on the con- 
ductor’s stand in a concert hall. 

What is the use of Le Canada Musical or any one 
else blinking these facts? France sent us her best 
orchestra and we delighted in its beauties. She has 
sent us some of her finest artists—Cortot and 
Thibaud, for instance—and we heap them with the 
honors they deserve. But she has not sent us her 
best conductors and she is doing her own music 
a bad service in withholding them. Politics mix 
with very few other things in the world and music 
is one of those with which such a mixture is impos- 
sible; and, unfortunately, politics play altogether 
too large a part in the management of big music in 
France, with four government music schools, two 
government opera houses, and the principal orches- 
tras subventioned. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Korrecting Tonal Kultur 

Mrs. Jay is at it again, or rather, still. She has 
not yet finished fighting the war. Now she proposes 
the establishment of a new “Anti-German Music 
League,” the members of which are “to boycott all 
concerts and institutions that continue exploitation 
of German music and German kultur before the 
world” is assured of German reform and German 
repentance.” , 

Mrs. Jay reports that recently she wrote to the 
Board of Education protesting against the use of 
German selections in the music memory tests of the 
grammar school curriculum. She was informed in 
due time that “It had been decided to ban Schu- 
mann’s ‘Traumerei,’ Wagner’s ‘Evening Star’ 
romance and ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian rhapsodies. However, ‘Who Is Sylvia?’ and 
‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ will remain in the list be- 
cause of the fact that they are based upon English 
texts. Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ and Handel's 
‘Messiah’ are also permitted to remain.” 

The Board of Education certainly has a sense of 
humor. 


Cleveland Knows What’s What 
Wilson G. Smith reports in the Cleveland Press 
of March 17, that at the latest Cleveland Orchestra 
concert there, the ticket buyers were such a long 
line that they resembled the tail of Halley’s comet. 
Mr. Smith says, further: 


We have reason to feel highly jubilant over the progress 
made in our symphonic enterprise, for such progress in 
improved playing and commensurate public support and 
recognition, leads directly to the permanent establishment 
of one of our important civic assets, viz., a real symphony 
orchestra. 

Director Sokoloff to all appearances seems eminently 
qualified to bring about such ultimate success. His read- 
ings are logical and qualified by the necessary emotional- 
ism and appreciation of finished detail and refined expres- 
sion. : 

Can This Be Possible? 

Henry T. Finck, whose musical opinions are im- 
portant and widely read, says in the Evening Post 
of last Saturday, that the New York Philharmonic 
“now is beyond all question the finest orchestra in 
the world.” Mr. Finck relates further that Josef 
Stransky, the conductor, has many enemies who are 
jealous of his position and his salary, and the ac- 
count concludes : 


Music lovers in New York, when they hear or read the 
grotesquely violent assaults on the conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic, smile, knowing that they are usually as purely 
“political” as most of the violent assaults on Woodrow 
Wilson, who also occupies a much coveted place. There 
are friends of Bodanzky and Stokowski, and others, who 
would move heaven and earth to get their idols at the head 
of the calumniated Philharmonic. There are friends of 
Walter Damrosch who seem to think that if the Philhar- 
monic could be eliminated (ceterum censeo Philharmoni- 
cara delendam esse is the amen of their daily prayer) the 
Symphony Society would have larger audiences—but would 
Fs a. 

It is most significant that, notwithstanding the war and 
its aftermath, the sign “All Seats Sold” has never before 
been so often displayed at Philharmonic concerts as it has 
been this season. Q. E. D. Evidently the outlook for 


Stransky’s would-be successors—if there are any—is rather 
dismal. 

We are surprised and shocked at Mr. Finck’s 
insinuations. One conductor never covets the posi- 
tion of another. Orchestral conductors, being in 
constant communion with the heavenly music of 
the great masters and thinking only aesthetic and 
exalted thoughts, dwell together in the peace and 
harmony that pass all understanding. 

There is no conductor who is not glad to see 
another conductor earn more money than himself. 
There is no conductor who does not rejoice when 
another conductor’s concerts are well patronized. 
Every conductor speaks well of every other con- 
ductor. Every conductor admires every other con- 
ductor. 

It may be true, as Mr. Finck says, that the 
friends of conductors are envious, malicious, and 
intriguing, but we doubt even that. New York 
music lovers and fashionable persons who endure 
music, never play favorites among the conductors 
or orchestras. Boston Orchestra patrons love to 
attend Russian Orchestra concerts, and the sub- 
scribers to the Symphony Society invariably send 
checks also for a course of Philharmonic tickets. 
All the conductors, orchestras, and concert fra- 
ternity of New York welcome enthusiastically the 
visits of the Philadelphia Orchestra. These facts 
are well known. Mr. Finck should be ashamed of 
himself for his aspersions. 


The Missing Beck 

The Times gives an exhaustive and very interest- 
ing account of the feeling speech made by James 
M. Beck at the Caruso jubilee last Saturday, and 
quotes him as saying, “Rarely in the history of 
opera has a singer held an indisputable primacy in 
his art for a period of a quarter of a century. This 
great occasion realizes in actual life a notable scene 
which has been often played upon this stage.” 

According to the Times, Mr. Beck then referred 
to a scene in the last act of Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer” and said: “In it, the citizens of a historic 
city, patrician and plebeian, burgher and peasant, 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned, unite in a 
tribute of respect to a master singer.” A Hans 
Sachs quotation follows, and then, “exclaims Mr. 
Beck,” reports the Times: “Even in the last tragic 
four years when human society has witnessed as 
never before the wreck of nations and the crash of 
worlds, art has risen above the lurid flame and the 
black smoke of battle, and remains in imperishable 
beauty.” 

Follow the Times’ story of Mr. Beck’s eloquent 
references to “the best opera in the world,” “Ham- 
let,’ Edwin Booth, Shakespeare, Mozart, Moliere, 
Gounod, Sheridan, Donizetti, Ibsen, Puccini, 
Caruso’s voice, art, personality, Mario, De Reszke, 
Brignoli, Campanini, “Pagliacci.” 

The peroration heard by the Times reporter was 
this: 

“No human voice is or ever was as familiar to the ears 


of men as that of the great singer whom we honor tonight. 
He has immeasurably added to the sum of the world’s 
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happiness. Again more fortunate than his great prede- 
cessors, his voice will be heard for all the future, even 
when his career on the stage is ended. His is an immor- 
tality such as no singer or actor ever enjoyed before in 
recorded history.” 

Mr. Beck referred to Caruso’s war work here and to 
the gallantry of Italy’s armies. “The people of New York 
are proud of you,” he concluded, “for you have been so 
long in our midst that we venture to account you as one 
of our own. Viva I’Italia evviva Caruso.” 

It was a beautiful, magnificent, moving speech, 
only—it never took place. Mayor Hylan, for rea- 
sons of his own, did not permit Mr. Beck to take 
part in the ceremonies and that gentleman remained 
silent like a modern mute, inglorious Milton. 


Variationettes 

One of the founders of the Anti-Beethoven So- 
ciety, Reinald Werrenrath, informs us that the aims 
of the organization are not political or patriotic. 
Its membership consists merely of persons who are 
bored by much of Beethoven’s music and do not 
consider every note he wrote a manifestation of the 
highest genius. Ada Crisp refers to the Anti- 
Beethoven Society as “German improperganda.” 

eRe, 


Now that the wireless telephone between America 
and Europe has been established successfully, one 
would love to hear what Richard Strauss is saying 
at being ousted from his conductorship and director- 
ship of the Berlin (no longer Royal) Opera. 

RRe 


_ Votichenko, a harpooned shark, Palm Beach, a 
wild boat ride, and a heart attack, formed the basis 
of a picturesque tale published in some local dailies 
last week. And the press agent probably did not 
smile when he read it. 

nem, 


M. B. H. Lazards: “Why complain about 2.75 
per cent. beer; there is plenty of 2.75 per cent. 
music we are compelled to endure.” 

enRme 


And “Sue Zuki” ventures: “I am not willing to 
concede the world’s altitude record to that chap 
who went up 28,000 feet. Chopin flew much higher 
than that in his ballads, the C sharp minor scherzo, 
and the first movement of his B flat minor sonata 
don’t you think ?” 

neme*e 

Orpheus was the first open air community music 
man. He moved even the trees and rocks with his 
tones. 

neme*e 

Friend Dvorsky pops up again, and strangely 
enough, in the company of Josef Hofmann. At the 
Chicago Orchestra concerts of March 28 and 209, 
the noted pianist is to play the mysterious com- 
poser’s “Chromaticon,” for piano and orchestra, the 
same work which was heard here and elsewhere 
last year and proved to be a brilliant, well made, 
and musically witty modern composition. 

neme*, 

Have you eve1 heard a colorature pianist? We 

have. 
nrme*e 

sefore Dorothy Jardon made her debut in grand 
opera, she used to sing in vaudeville, and was the 
first one to perform several of the war songs which 
became so universally popular later on. During her 


PERSIFLAGING PIANIST PADEREWSKI, PREMIER OF POLAND 














From the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
HARMONY? 

















From the Baltimore Sun. 
WILL IT RESPOND TO HIS TOUCH? 














From the Dayton Journal. 
“HIS FERT JUST WON’T BEHAVE.” 
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‘Fedora” premiere here recently, an usher brought 
to her dressing room a request slip handed to him 
by an auditor. It read: “Won't you please in- 
terpolate ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’ or 
‘There’s a Long, Long Trail,’ in the second or third 
act fr 


\ 


Huneker recalls that Zarembska (in 1888) was 
the first of the female pianists to startle New York 
her eccentric hirsute adornment. Since then, 


wilh 

adds the critic, “the bobbed hair school of pianists, 
of which Ethel Leginska and Winifred Byrd—‘Si 
oiseau j’etais’——are distinguished exponents, no 


lhey are come to stay.” 
| an nd 


liongel shocks 


Louis Pitt, music teacher in the Newark, N. J., 
Central High School, believes that “jazz” should 
be in the tonal curriculum of that institution. He 
made sure by asking the pupils to vote on the sub- 
They affirmed his view by acclamation. Now, 
instead of “Old Kentucky Home” and_ similar 
lugubrious ditties, they are getting “Won’t You 
Shimmy With Me?,” “Ja-Da,” and other synco- 
pated classics. Mr, Pitt gives reasons for his new 
departure, as follows: “The pupils need ‘jazz.’ 
lhey come to me from a Latin class, perhaps with a 
mathematics class looming ahead of them, and they 
want something to swing them back to normal, 
something that will quicken and sustain their in- 
terest. They seem to have found it in these popular 
songs.” A 

eRe 


ject 


Friend Brisbane writes in the Evening Journal 
that great men usually have long, thin noses, and he 
instances, Dante, Napoleon, Thomas Jefferson. 
Washington, and Wagner. 

nm 

“If Opus I is coming to the Carusos,” lead pen 
cils Alvin, “Would you call the tenor’s other two 
children preludes ?” 

ed 


Reginald DeKoven is out with a protest against 
prohibition and his chief argument is a good joke 
on those who listen to “The Messiah” with uplifted 
eyes and pious spirit. Reginald reminds the world 
that Handel wrote his masterpiece in five weeks and 
was able to do it so quickly chiefly because he was 
continuously intoxicated during that time 

ee 


Read Pierre Key’s “John McCormack, His Own 
Life Story.” Advance extracts were in the World 
last Sunday, and they are as good as Oliver Twist’s 
urgent porridge. 

eRe 

The new Russian national hymn was press 
agented assiduously not so long ago. We do not 
hear it anywhere, Is it not good music any more? 

nee 

The esteemed Evening World has taken to paying 
attention to musical equines, as witness: “A horse 
named Piano won a race the other day, but, reports 
say, only a few of the wise ones proved themselves 
musicians.” 


mn RR, 


Signs of Spring: A robin has been seen, the 
circus is here, Hammerstein announces a new opera 
company, Easter carols are beginning to arrive at 
this desk, and it is only 206 days till the opening of 
the musical season of 1919-20. 

Rn Rne 


This day—the 25th—is not conducive to writing 
a long musical department. Here comes the parade 
and here goes LEONARD LIEBLING, 


In the article on Franco-American propaganda 
which the Musica Courter published last week, 
no special reflection was intended upon France. 
here is danger that, just at this time, unscrupulous 
persons not only from that country but from any 
of the others allied with us will endeavor to utilize 
the friendly national feelings to their own illegiti- 
mate advantage by misleading statements. Stephen 
Epstein, the subject of last week’s article, com- 
pletely exonorated himself from the suspicion un- 
justly fastened upon him through his inability to ex- 
press himself clearly in English, but there are likely 
to be other persons, not so honorable and scrupu- 
lous, who will attempt to take advantage of the 
American musician’s well known good nature. Any 


loud sounding propaganda should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated as to its legitimacy before aid is given 
in any form to the ‘object which it supports. 
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THOU SHALT NOT QUIT 


Music students naturally group themselves into 
two classes: those who stop too soon, and those 
who do not stop soon enough. 

This latter class, in fact, is the most troublesome. 
The students who do not stop when they have 






































From the St. Louis Republic. 
THE NEW PADEREWSKI MINUET. 


proved themselves to be without talent are the very 
ones who crowd the profession later on, who culti- 
vate social influence, who busy themselves with 
business affairs, in which they are skillful, in order 
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From the Los Angeles Daily Times. 


PADEREWSKI’S LATEST COMPOSITION. 


to help their advancement in the musical art, for 
which nature never intended them. 

The student who lacks musical talent usually 
lacks the knowledge that he has none. He perse- 
veres undaunted where the really talented musician 
often feels discouraged. Many of the most sensi- 
tive and finer fibered music students feel too keen- 
ly their slow improvement and their tardy recogni- 
tion. They falter where the unsuspecting block- 
head blunders cheerfully on. There is no law to 
set these matters right. No legislation ever can 
give the sensitive students insensitiveness or make 
the uninspired musician become poetic and teach 
him how to sway the multitude. 

Longfellow’s advice to “learn to labor and to 
wait” should never be forgotten by the discouraged 
student. The labor is less trying than the waiting. 
We have seen many a promising musician lose heart 
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and quit music altogether partly because he saw the 
pushing and incompetent musicians getting all the 
pay and filling the most desirable positions. 

There is no fear of the other kind quitting. We 
write at present especially for him, but of course 
he cannot recognize himself from our description. 
He considers himself cne of the highstrung, imagi- 
native, poetic artists with a heart of lute strings, 
like Poe’s “Israfel.” 

DRINK SYMPHONIES 

The time limit is set for Drink Symphonies. The 
Duc des Esseintes is probably dead by this time. 
Prohibition will not affect him now, poor man. In 
his day, however, he was a gentleman of peculiar 
pleasures. According to Max Nordau “he had a 
cupboard constructed containing a series of little 
liqueur barrels. The taps of all the barrels could 
be opened or shut simultaneously by an engine set 
in motion by pressure on a knob in the wainscot, 
and under every tap stood an imperceptible goblet 
into which, on the turning of the cock, a drop 
fell. The stops labelled flute, horn, voix 
céleste, were drawn out ready for action. Des Es- 
sentes drank a drop here and there, played internal 
symphonies, and succeeded in procuring in the 
throat sensations analogous to those that music 
offers to the ear.” He called his mechanical toy his 
mouth organ. Nordau thinks the mouth organist 
was a little unbalanced. Why so? He did not be- 
lieve in only drinking with thine eyes. The funny 
man at the theater used to order drinks by telephone 
and everybody roared with laughter at the thought 
of whiskey by wire. In a few months many a 
thirsty soul will sigh for the mouth organ of the 
booze symphonist. 

aiinicail asia 
DESERVEL PRAISE 


Pierre V. R. Key, in his Sunday column of the 
New York World, paid an eloquent and well de- 
served tribute to Theodore Spiering, who conducted 
the splendid music which Eric Delamarter wrote 
for Maeterlinck’s “The Betrothal.” Says Key: 

No slight task, by the way, was that which Theodore 
Spiering contributed to the accomplishment. Winthrop 
Ames chose wisely in selecting for his conductor so sound- 
lv schooled a musician as Mr. Spiering, who will be re- 
membered as having conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for the closing part of the season after 
Gustav Mahler died. Mr. Spiering was concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic at the time, but he was more than a 
mere violinist, more than an accomplished artist. And so 
those familiar with matters musical were not surprised 
when Mr. Spiering got from the small orchestra allotted 
him more music than one would have believed, offhand, 
was possible. We want more music for the theater of the 
sort Delamarter wrote for “The Betrothal.” We want 
also the presence in the performance of this music such 
conductors as Theodore Spiering—for that means a capable 
body of orchestral musicians as well as praiseworthy skill 
in its interpretation 


sainiaoasiadll 


TRIMMING OPERA TO SUIT 

One of the really remarkable and instructive mu- 
sical utterances in the Sunday column of the Sun’s 
music critic is this (March 23) : 

What every woman knows is that4&,she buys dress goods 
at six dollars a yard and has the gown made by an in- 
ferior dressmaker she will not look ag smart as the woman 
who pays a dollar and a half a yard'and has her robe cur 
by a mistress of the art. 

The application of the foregoing is in regard to 
opera composers, and the Sun critic explains that in 
order to write a good opera, a composer should 
know how to do it. There is no use to attempt to 
deny this profound truth. 


—_ — 


This is what Landor wrote many years ago: 
Alas, how soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lover! 
And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage! 
But when we play the fool, how wide 
The theater expands! beside, 
How long the audience sits before us! 
How many prompters! what a chorus! 

What a pity that this Landor lacked the necessary 
candor to relate or state the fate that might await 
the man who played the violin, piano or the organ. 

———o— 

Americans, let us drop all foreign titles from our 
concert programs. Let us call compositions by 
English names we all understand. After all 
“L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune” is “The Afternoon of 
a Faun,” isn’t it? Well, why not say so? 








-o—- 

An anxious vocal student writes to ask us to state 

briefly what she requires to become a famous singer 

like ——-, or ——, or We omit the names, 

but we answer as briefly as possible: A voice, a 

brain, a face, a teacher, an advertising medium. 
Next. 
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HYLAN STRIKES ONLY DISCORDANT 
NOTE IN CARUSO CELEBRATION 


All New York Gathers for Tenor’s Silver Anniversary 
on the Operatic Stage—$25,000 Added to 
Emergency Fund 


All New York gathered at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, March 22, to do honor to 
Enrico Caruso in celebration of his twenty-fifth season as 
an opera singer. It would be useless to attempt to enu- 
merate those of the artistic and social world who were 
present; in fact, it would be much easier to name those 
that were not. The mayor was there and his City Cham- 
berlain, the honorable Philip Berolzheimer, and it was 
His. Honor who introduced the only unpleasant note into 
the evening’s program. The principal address was to have 
been made by James M. Beck, but the Mayor—although, 
so it is claimed, the program had been submitted to him 
a week before and approved by him—sent his secretary 
to say that the flag of the City of New York would not 
be presented to Mr. Caruso if Mr. Beck remained on the 
program. Mr. Beck, remarking that politics had nothing 
to do with the evening, had the good taste to withdraw, 
saying that the evening was Mr. Caruso’s and that if the 
mayor felt as he did, he—Mr. Beck—would do nothing 
to ‘introduce a disturbing element. So Mr, Beck’s ad- 
dress was omitted and Police Commissioner Enright, in 
presenting the flag of the City of New York, made the 
principal speech of the evening. Otto H. Kahn, chairman 
of the Board of Directors, made a short introductory 
speech. 

After the presentation of the flag, Caruso made a short 
speech of thanks and as the audience applauded him to 
the echo at its conclusion, Geraldine Farrar rushed up, 
imprinted a hearty smack on each of his cheeks and called 
for three cheers, When they had been given, Caruso re- 
sponded by calling for and leading three cheers for 
America. And then the curtain went down. It was time 
—almost 12.05 a. m. Sunday. ; 

Of course there was an operatic side to the evening. 
The great singer appeared in the third act of “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” splendidly supported by Maria Barrientos, Le- 
nora Sparkes, Antonio Scotti and Adamo Didur; in the 
first act of “Pagliacci,” with Claudia Muzio, Giuseppe de 
Luca and Reinald Werrenrath aiding him to the very best 
of their ability; and in the coronation scene from “Le 
Prophéte,” when Margaret Matzenauer, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Carl Schlegel, and José Mardones all helped to make the 
occasion memorable. Critical notice is out of place, but 
every one seemed inspired by the significance of the occa- 
sion—including Caruso himself—and the performances 
were truly remarkable. 

The evening realized something over $25,000 for the 
Emergency Fund of the Metropolitan, a fund devoted to 
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CARUSO “ON THE SQUARE” 
A cubistic cartoon, especially drawn for the Musical Courier 
by Henri Etlin, the young French pianist and cartoonist, in 
commemoration of the tenor’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
an opera singer. 


aiding employees in need through sickness or accident. 
And to list the magnificent presents which Caruso received 
would occupy much more room than the MusIcaL CouRIER 
o spare when hurrying to press on account of the holi- 
day. 








OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











Wonder what Caruso and Amato found so amusing to 
talk about last Friday at Fifty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue? 

Certainly it was Frank Conroy, the Greenwich Village 
impresario, on West Forty-third street, Sunday afternoon! 
He had an Aeolian Hall program in his hand. 

Will bump into Caruso! Saw him with the Mrs. motor- 
ing down Broadway Sunday morning. 

Caught a glimpse of Nahan Franko in the McAlpin 
mezzanine Friday night buzzing away for dear life with 
somebody; still there an hour later so it must have been 
important. 

Can’t imagine what Hugo Boucek was running down 
Thirty-ninth street for on Friday. Why the rush, Boucek? 

Wonder what’s the matter with H. Godfrey all bundled 
up on a spring day? 

To Caruso goes the honor of discovering the first robin 
of the season. Found him in Bryant Park, March 21, the 
first day of spring, as interested as could be in the arrival 
of the song-bird. 

Notice some one tried to get away with Irving Berlin’s 
auto. Even if they can’t steal his tunes they’re bound to 
steal something. 

Vera Barstow looked like “The: Pink Lady,” all dolled 
up Sunday. 

Dan Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, was noticed last week 
among the guests at the dinner of the Graduates of British 
Universities, held at the Brevoort Hotel. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor was at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert last Thursday evening at Carnegie Hall. 

Dorothy Follis, late of the Boston and San Carlo Operas, 
made her vaudeville debut last week at Mount Vernon, 

¥, 


Pierre Key, musical editor of the New York World, 
was lunching recently at the Beaux Arts with F. A. Cowles, 
of the Louisville, Ky, Conservatory of Music. 

Namara and her husband, Guy Bolton, had their heads 
close together with Armand Vecsey at a Ritz-Carlton 
luncheon. Can Vecsey and Bolton be planning a new 
comic opera? 

Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, in a box at the Cohan & 
Harris Theater, seemed to be enjoying “The Royal Vaga- 
bond.” 

Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo Opera, is in town for a 
few days, doing a month’s work. 

Violinist Henrict, Alice Nielsen and Nahan Franko sat 
around a luncheon table at the MacAlpin. It would not 
be surprising to see Henriot concertmaster of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra next season. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppicus were divorced a few weeks 


ago. 

_ ame Galli’s tiny pet dog should not try to shake a big 
bull pup to pieces. It is bad for the bull pup. 

Conductor Arthur D. Woodruff, of a number of choral 
organizations, evidently thinks the new Pennslivania 
Hotel is a well built hostelry. One day last week he was 


cbscrved closely examining the “make up” of the building. 
Glad to see the dramatic editor of the Evening Tele- 

gram eats at the same place I do, even if he is observed 

at the new Pennsylvania most of the time. A. 


TITTA RUFFO TO JOIN MEXICO OPERA 


Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason and Dolci Are Others in the 
Company 


José Rivero, impresario, has just arrived in New York 
to complete the arrangements for the opera season which 
he is to manage at the Teatro Speranza Iris, Mexico City, 
beginning on April 21. The artistic director of the season 
will be Giorgio Polacco, who is a great favorite in the 
Mexican capital from former visits there. Two splendid 
sopranos will head the company, Rosa Raisa, for dramatic, 
and Edith Mason for lyric and a few coloratura roles. A 
special feature of the season will be the return to America 
for the first time in several seasons of Titta Ruffo, the 
famous baritone. Alessandro Dolci, of the Chicago Opera, 
will be the principal tenor, and other artists engaged are 
Jose Palet, tenor, Giacomo Rimini, baritone, Marie Claes- 
sens, contralto, Sefiora Escobar, a Mexican coloratura, 
and Virgilio Lazzari, bass. The complete list of artists 
and the repertory wil! appear in an early number of the 
Musicau Courier. 


Sousa to Begin Coast-to-Coast Tour 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his band will begin a coast- 
to-coast tour—the first he has undertaken in four years—on 
Saturday, June 14, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Lieutenant Sousa has just been honorably discharged from 


the United States Navy, where he had served from the 
beginning of the war, during which time he drilled and or- 
gauized the many bands used in the service. 

On the occasion of his opening concert the band will play 
for the first time Lieutenant Sousa’s newest march, “The 
Golden Star,” which he has dedicated to Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt. On the title page of the original manuscript of 
this march the composer has written in his own hand the 
words, “In memory of the brave who gave their lives that 
liberty shall not perish.” 


“Patience” Revived Brilliantly 

The Society of American Singers revived Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Patience” successfully at the Park Theater on 
Tuesday evening, March 18. John McGhie was the con- 
ductor and under his experienced baton the performance 
had spirit, atmosphere, and musical exactitude, William 
Danforth was Bunthorne, the poet, and with Kate Con- 
don, as Lady Jane, furnished no end of amusement. Win- 
ifred Marshall, the Patience, revealed a sweet voice and 
refined singing manner. Grosvenor was done by Bertram 
Peacock, and done very well. Herbert Waterous was Col- 
onel Calverly, and Cora Tracy impersonated Lady An- 
gela. The chorus gave a splendid account of itself. 


Famous Soloists for Maine Festival 

Conductor William R. Chapman informs the Musicar 
Courter that the usual Maine Festivals will take place next 
fall in Bangor and Portland under his leadership. It will 
be remembered that it was Mr. Chapman who so bravely 
carried through last fall’s festivals in the face of many 
postponements caused by the influenza epidemic. As usual 
he will present several soloists of the very first rank. 
Among those already engaged for next fall are John Mc- 
Cormack, Rosa Raisa, Toscha Seidel, and Marguerite Fon- 
trese. 


I SEE THAT— 


Otto H. Kahn is endeavoring to raise $175,000 for the 
establishment of a musical department at the American 
Academy in Rome. 

Sousa and his Band will begin a coast-to-coast tour in 
Brooklyn on June 14, the first he has undertaken in 
four years. 

Robert W. Wilkes outlines a plan which, if adopted, would 
encourage musicians to compose serious music, 

Serge Prokofieff has arranged another all-Russian pro- 
gram for his New York concert on March 30. 

Mildred Dilling finds pleasure in playing fer wounded 
soldiers. 

Alys Michot kas inaugurated a series of “Soirees Fran- 
caises” at her New York studio. 

Students from the Aborn Opera School will be presented 
in operatic excerpts on March 28. 

Mana-Zucca and Mabel Livingston have collaborated in 
the compilation of a second collection of children’s 
songs. 

Laura L. Combs, an Arens pupil, has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at the First Church of Christ, Scient 
ist, Brooklyn. 

Ernesto Berumen’s pupils play for each other every Satur 
day afternoon. 

Frieda Hempel will open Lindsborg’s thirty-eighth festival 

It is probable that the Sistine Choir, from Rome, will tour 
the United States this spring. 

The demonstration at the Caruso Jubilee would have turned 
the head of a less balanced man than the famous tenor 

A prize of $1,000 has again been offered by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge to the composer of the best viola and piano 
sonata or suite submitted before July 15. 

Josef Hofmann made his last New York appearance of the 
season on March 23. 

Six notable conductors will direct a gigantic symphony 
orchestra at the Metropolitan on Easter Sunday night. 

Leopold Godowsky is endeavoring to have Congress “O. K.” 
his citizenship. 

Arthur Loesser made a favorable impression at his recent 
New York recital. 

Merle Alcock invariably responds to many encores at her 
recitals. 

Harold Henry’s art is recognized in both small and large 
cities. 

Richard Czerwonky gives his ideas of the duties of a con- 
certmaster, teacher and soloist. 

Five hundred delegates were expected to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of Music Supervisors at St. Louis. 

The Rubinstein Club is to give a “Blue Star Party” on 
April 11. 

Gretchen Morris, Margaret Jamieson and Charles Hart par- 
ticipated in the Newark Contemporary annual concert 

The I. M. L. of N. Y. gave its second concert of composi 
tions by its own members. 

Sorrentino is on a spring tour. 

May Peterson delighted a huge Tacoma audience. 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art presented two of the 
new teachers at its third faculty concert. 

Amparito Farrar sustains her reputation 
appears. 

Neira Riegger sang at Knox School. 

Aurora LaCroix substituted capably for Guiomar Novaes 

Lucy Gates continues to receive complimentary press 
notices. 

Mme, Niessen-Stone’s artist-pfiipils were heard in a second 
recital of American compositions. 

Henri Scott sang for 6,000 people in Denver. 

Emil Merle-Forest has sailed for France. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool sang his own songs at a recent 
Buckhout musicale. 

Rosa Linde has opened a vocal studio at 42 West Ninety 
sixth street, New York. 

Gladys Axman sang “The Americans Come!” before an 
audience of 5,000, 

Madelyn Sheppard and Annelu Burns have composed a 
new opera. : 

Many distinguished guests attend the affairs of the Na- 
tional Opera Club. 

Ruano Bogislav will repeat the recital which she gave re- 
cently at the Princess Theater. 

Three artist-pupils from the Arens Studio secured church 
positions during the same week. 

Norman Arnold’s singing pleases the soldiers. 

Mary Jordan has been booked for two dates in Texas, 

Barbara Maurel will sing a well balanced program at 
Aeolian Hall today. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's “Patience” was successfully revived 
by the Society of American Singers. 

Princess Tsianina can cook as well as she can sing, 

A novel stage setting enhanced the enjoyment of Mme 
Alda’s New Orleans concert. 

Augusta Cottlow is touring the Middle West. 

After an absence of two years the Symphony Society of 
New York gave a concert in Buffalo. 

Works by local composers were featured at a recent Pitts- 
burgh concert, 

Alfred Pochon and Louis Bailly offer a summer course 
for ensemble playing. 

Gaylord Yost suggests the organization of an American 
Composers’ Society. 

Percy Grainger will have a large class of students at the 
Chicago Musical College during the summer session 

Emmy Destinn has changed her name to Destinova. 

The Misses Boshko gave a concert before 3,000 Balti- 
moreans. 

Max Rosen captivated San Diego. 

Martha Atwood admits that Yvette Guilbert has been her 
inspiration. 

Mary Kent has a real contralto voice. 

Arthur A. Penn contents himself with declining to deny 
“Smilin’ Through” is a beautiful song. 

Idelle Patterson is cruising through Florida waters. 

Namara is not only an artistic singer but a thorough 
musician as well. 

Rumor has it that Frieda Hempel has refused to renew 
her present contract with the Metropolitan. 

Our own Sherlock Holmes begins his new column in this 
issue of the Musicat Courter, G. N. 
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Newark Contemporary Holds Annual Concert 


( 


Newark, N I, March 20, 1919.—The Newark (N. J.) 


ontemporary gave its annual musicale on Tuesday, March 


8, on the Seocto w Theater roof. The three artists-—ex 


tly chosen—were Gretchen Morris, soprano; Mar 
iret Jamieson, pianist, and Charles Hart, tenor. Miss 
ris and Mr. Hart opened the program with a well 
y duet, “Passage Bird’s Farewell,’ Hildach, and closed 
vith “Oh, Kind!y Heavens,” from “Madame Butterfly,” 
ni, Their voices blended nicely and the duets were 
antly received by the large audience 
Hart's solo numbers were “E Lucevan le stelle,” 
“Tosca.” sung with much feeling and artistic finish, 
“Love's Epitome,” by Mary Turner Salter. 
f voice, rich and colorful, and he 
es it with intelligence. Miss Morris was heard in the 
la Chas Nastal” aria from “Joan d’Arc,” Tschaikowsky, 
1 group of songs—“The Ships,” Saar; “In the Woods 
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of Finvara,” Burleigh; “Garden Thoughts,” Homer Sam- 
uels; “Love’s in My Heart,” Huntington Woodman, and 
“Values,” Vanderpool. Miss Morris’ soprano voice de- 
lighted her hearers. It is clear and sweet and the singer 
is an effective interpreter. She was well applauded. 

Miss Jamieson aroused the audience with her fine play- 
ing, showing that she is an artist of the first rank. She 
possesses a fluent technic, good rhythm, and her tone is a 
big and powerful one. In the more delicate numbers she 
evidenced a fleetness that was quite amazing. The im- 
pression made was a very favorable one and she gained 
many admirers. Miss Jamieson gave the following num- 
bers: Two etudes, op. 10, No, 3 and No. 12, and ballad in 
A flat, Chopin; “An Evening in Granada,” Debussy; “On 
the Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt; “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” Liszt. R 


Greta Masson Likes Vanderpool’s Songs 

Greta Masson, the soprano, is “quite fascinated” by 
many of Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs, especially his 
two morning and evening songs and “Values.” She says 
that they will add greatly to her programs. 

Eva A. Egeiter, of Wheeling, W. Va., plans to use 
“Values” and “The Heart of You” on her programs. 

Harriet McConnell featured “Values” on her programs 
at Yankton College, February 12, and at Huron College 
School of Music, on-February 11. On February 17, she 
sang it at a concert in Warrensburg, Mo. 

Florence Macbeth says, “It is a real joy to sing 
‘Values,’ ” and she used the song in Syracuse and Buffalo 
on February 22 and 23. Miss Macbeth sang it successfully 
at a recent concert at the Press Club luncheon held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The following letter is another praiseworthy comment 
recently received: 

“Values” has been my favorite, cxcept it's all too short. “If” is 
also very delightful, indeed, and some of my students enjoy it 
very much. “A Song for You” has been used with quite a little 
success by some of the song leaders in the college and I think it 
is very much to be commended. i ~-¥ is splendid for an en- 
core song or for use in a grou There is a certain appeal in 


many of your songs and, after all, that is what we most enjoy in 
music, (Signed) Horatio Cocswei. 


Atwood and Arnold Sing at Columbia 


Martha Atwood and Norman Arnold sang last month 
at a concert given at Columbia University. Among Miss 
Atwood’s numbers were “Ma Little Sunflower,” Vander- 
pool, which was dedicated to her and which she sang very 
effectively, and Trevalsa’s “Just Supposin’.” 

Mr. Arnold used Guion’s “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
for one of his encores and the audience liked it so much 
that he had to sing it over. 

A quartet consisting of Miss Atwood, Miss Cavelle, Mr. 
Jahn and Mr. Arnold sang “The Magic of Your Eyes,” 
Peun, with Miss Atwood at the piano; “S’wanee River,” 
“Sorter Miss You,” Smith, and “Ev'ry Little Nail” Van- 
derpool. All of these above mentioned numbers, with the 
exception of the Trevalso song and “S’wanee River,” are 
publications of M. Witmark & Sons. 


“Star of Gold’s” Popularity Grows 


Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” is steadily growing in 
popularity, judging from the number of times this song 
has been sung during the past week. Harriet McConnell 
sang it three times recently in the West; Harvin Lohre 
rendered it nine times in Connecticut; Rachel Emerson in 
New York; Miss Cavanaugh three times in Florida; Miss 
Baldwin once in New York, and Charlotte Pegee in Bos- 
ton. This is surely a splendid record for one week! 
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IDA GEER WELLER, 
Mezzo-contralto, who is a favorite in the Middle West and 
who has been soloist at the First Church of Christ Scientist 
in Pittsburgh, is now situated in New York. 





Cecil Burleigh Receives Warm Tribute 


Cecil Burleigh, the well known American composer, re- 
ceived the following letter from Waldemar Geltch after 
his performance of Mr. Burleigh’s violin concerto on Feb- 
tuary 2, Mr, Geltch also playing this work at his recital 
tor the University of Wisconsin, in Madison, February 20: 

d Madison, Wis., February 25, 1919. 
Mr. Cecil Burleigh, Missoula, Montana, 

y pear Mr, Burteicu: | am enclosing a program of the Mil- 
waukee Orchestra concert of February 2 at which I played your 
concerto, and, I am glad to add, with splendid success. I have, 
since my first playing of the work, been very fond of it, but not 
until this orchestra appearance was I able to appraise the work 
at its full value. I am running over with enthusiasm for this 
lovely concerto. Conductor Zeitz was equally enthusiastic over its 
beauties as were the violinists of Milwaukee and others whose 
opinion is worth while. Every violinist ought to include this con- 
certo in his repertory, and it should gain the popularity that you 
deserve. 

Your first concerto is so brim full of meaning and attractiveness; 
what will the second be? and the third? Your possibilities seem 
unlimited. 

My hearty congratulations for this great work. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Watpo Gettcn. 


Marie Stone Langston Has Numerous Dates 


Marie Stone Langston, contralto, has been very actively 
engaged in her concert work, having filled recent engage- 
ments in Camden, N. J., on February 9; Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 13; Philadelphia, Pa., February 21, 22, 
27; also a performance of “Stabat Mater” on March 4. 
On March 5, Mme. Stone Langston sang in Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Leechburg, Pa., on March 6; “Stabat Mater” per- 
formance on March 18. She will also sing in the same 
oratorio in Allentown, Pa.. on April 3. 

Mme. Stone Langston, Olga Samaroff and Thaddeus 
Rich gave an interesting program at the Philadelphia 
Musical Art Club on Sunday evening, March 2. Mme. 
Stone Langston sang the following program: “Divinites 
du Styx,” from “Alceste,” Gluck; “Mignonette,” Weker- 
lin; romance from “La Dame de Pique,” Tschaikowsky ; 
“Thy Name,” Park; “The Quiet of the Woods,” Reger; 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” Mrs. Beach. 


Simmions’ Artist-Pupil in Demand 


Lucile Lawrence, soprano, pupil of Louis Simmions, New 

York teacher of voice technic and interpretation, has en- 

joyed a season of great activity. She gave a recital in 
Plainfield, N. J., recently, for the Monday Musical Club, 
and also appeared in a series which included such artists 
as Harold Bauer and Ysaye. On March 4 Miss Lawrence 
sang for the Matinee Musical Club in the ballroom of 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. On March 11 she 
sang the solo part in Verdi’s “Requiem” in St. Louis. The 
second recital of a series of three, given by the Fulton 
(Mo.) Monday Musical Club, was a recital by Miss Law- 
rence. Leopold Godowsky opened the series, and Max 
Rosen will give the third concert there. 

Since her return from Cuba early last September, Miss 
Lawrence has devoted every moment of her time to serious 
study with Louis Simmions, and feels that the great prog- 
ress made under his guidance is but the beginning of what 
now seems possible to accomplish. 


Rosalie Miller Scores Again in Detroit 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, in a return engagement to De- 
troit on March 16, scored another distinctive success. 
Several weeks ago Miss Miller aroused much favor when 
she made her appearance as a soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony, under the baton of Gabrilowitsch, but. this 
time she was heard in an entire program at the Ath- 
jetic Club. Miss Miller’s beautiful voice unusual interpre- 
tative powers and fine diction again won her audience 
without a question. 
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Grace Whistler Pupils Give Musicale 


At a musicale given by Grace Whistler on Sunday after- 
noon, January 19, Elsie Morgan, contralto, os excellent- 
ly “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix,” from “Samson and 
Delilah”; “Elegie,” and “My Love Is a Muleteer.” The 
beautiful tone and rich quality of her voice were displayed 
to advantage, and she rendered both numbers with splen- 
did diction. Amy Staab, dramatic soprano, one of Mme. 
Whistler’s most reliable pupils, gave the aria from “Gio- 
conda” and two beautiful French songs, “Si les Fleurs 
Avaient des Yeux,” Massenet, and Ouvre les Yeux 
Bleux,” Bemherg, in a charming manner. She displayed 
clear, wonderfully mellow tones. 

Edna Hurd, a sweet little lady with a very sweet voice, 
rendered “Ombra leggiero,” from “Dinorah,” in exquisite 
manner, and she seemed to have no fear of trills and runs. 
As an encore she sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” Flor- 
ence Hartwell has done considerable concert work and is 
one of Boston’s best vocalists. She has been with Mme. 
Whistler for two seasons and has developed that easy tone 
production which is always heard in the Whistler studios. 
Mrs. Hartwell sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
with great beauty of tone and dramatic fervor. ; 

Three dear little maidens—just beginners—recognizing 
the beginning of Lent, sang their numbers in a sweet, fresh 
tone. “Spring’s a Lovable Lady,” Marston, and “Ecstasy,” 
Beach, were given extremely well by Maude Ketcham, 
soprano; she also rendered “Leaves and the Wind,” Leoni, 
in a lovely manner. Margaret Fry, a Southern girl with 
a rich warm voice, showed remarkable talent both in voice 
and dramatic expression. Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of 
Senator Edwards, sang with splendid, clear diction and 
tone quality. Margaret Crowley appeared near the end of 
the program. Her deep, full dramatic voice was thorough- 
ly appreciated by all, and especially by her fellow students. 
One word about Josephine Fry, who gave a piano number ; 
her technic was extremely clear and well liked and the 
round, full tone of her legato made her playing a delight. 


Laurier Club Meets at Tollefsen Home 


The March meeting of the Laurier Musical Club of 
Brooklyn, Dr. L. D. Broughton president, now in its 
twenty-sixth year, was held at the residence of Carl A. 
Tollefsen, March 12, when a varied program, consisting 
of piano, vocal and violin solos was performed. N. Val. 
Peavy ‘started the program, playing well, followed by 
Theresa Smith, who has a light and charming voice. An- 
tonio di Trinis, a lad of a dozen years, showed unusual 
gifts in his playing of pieces by Edmund Severn. Mabel 
Ritch has a fine contralto voice, and of course the climax 
of the music was reached in the playing of Augusta and 
Carl Tollefsen, pianist and violinist. Their number was 
Severn’s suite for piano and violin, “From Old New 
England.” The composer was present as guest of honor, 
and delivered a humorous speech, also receiving many 
compliments on his two works, performed during the 
evening. Henry Allen Price recited humorous selections, 
Mrs. Price at the piano, and the accompanists were Irma 
G. Horst and A. Campbell Weston. Following are the 
officers of this quarter of a century old club: Dr. L. D. 
Broughton, president; Charles MacMichael, first vice- 
president; William M. Campbell, second vice-president ; 
Anna M. Tuttle, secretary; Elsie Eddy Shuster, treasurer ; 
S. M. Barry, registrar. 


Soder-Hueck Pupils at Wanamaker’s 


An event of much interest was the recital given by two 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s artist-pupils, at the Wanamaker 
auditorium, Tuesday afternoon, March 11. They were 
Dorothy Beach, a charming and gifted mezzo-contralto, 
and Walter*Mills, whose excellent singing is winning for 
him an enviable reputation. The well arranged program 
contained many distinctively interesting numbers. Miss 
Beach, who has a full toned voice of lovely quality, sang 
an aria by Marcella, in Italian; “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and two groups of 
modern songs, including “Remembrance” (Hamblen), 
“Sing to Me, Sing” (Homer), “Sanctuary” and “Suppli- 
cation” (La Forge), “Sans Toi,” in French (D Hardelot) 
and Frederick W. Vanderpool’s beautiful ballad, “Regret. 
Mr. Mills gave with much success an aria from “Griselda,” 
in Italian, and two groups of songs in English. He was 
especially enjoyed in “Deep River” and “Little Mother 
o’ Mine” (Burleigh). Other numbers were “Old Bill 
Bluff” (Scott), “A Khaki Lad” (Aylward), “O Red Is the 
English Rose” and “From the Hill of Dreams” (Forsythe) 
and “Invictus” (Huhn). Arthur Penn’s tuneful “Smilin’ 
Thru” came last and was fully appreciated by the large 
number present. Clara Wullner gave admirable support 
with her accompaniments. 


Mabel Garrison Gives Newark Recital 


Perhaps the number which was most enjoyed by the 
audience that attended the concert given by Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at the 
Broad Street, Theater, Newark, N. J., on Sunday, March 
16, was the Lemaire “Vous dansez, Marquis,” for two en- 
cores were demanded after its rendition. Rimsky-Korsa- 
kofi’s “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Le Coq d’Or,” was 
given with exquisite tonal quality, as were also. the two 
concluding numbers on the printed program, When I 
Was Seventeen,” Swedish, and the Norwegian echo song, 
“Kom Kjira.” The “Bell Song” from Delibes “Lakmé, 
“Noa, Je ne veux pas chanter,” from Isouard’s “Billet de 
Loterie,” numbers by Decreus, Debussy, McKinney, and 
folksongs of various nations, made up the remainder of 


the program. 





Charles Harrison Going to Texas 
It looks very much as if Charles Harrison, the tenor, 
were going to have a busy spring. He is the first tenor 
with the Columbia Stellar Quartet, which has been on an 
extensive concert tour in the East this spring. His work 


with the quartet will be finished April 1, and he will then 
yo South for his annual series of concerts in Texas, sing- 
ing among other places at Ft. 
and Belton. 


Worth, Dallas, Marshall 
A festival engagement has been booked at 
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Charlotte, N. C., where he will sing an aria with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, appearing on the program with 
Frieda Hempel and Alma Ciiuek. Another festival en- 
gagement is at Bowling Green, Ky., in “The Creatign,” 
and also in joint recital with Sophie Braslau. On last 
Sunday evening he was the star of a large Irish concert in 
Scranton, Pa., and made an undisputed hit with his sing- 
ing of Irish songs, in which he is a specialist. 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s Compositions 
Worth Recognition 

It is a source of real satisfaction that an artist of Dr. 
Elsenheimer’s versatility is recognized as an authority on 
writing compositions that are conceived in a spirit of real 
devotion. In one of the late issues of the Musicat Cou- 
RIER mention was made that Dr. Elsenheimer’s “Angels’ 
Lullaby” was sung during the memorial services in honor 
of the late Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, held under 
the auspices of the Free Synagogue in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on January 26, I919. 

On the program of the First Lenten Service of the 
Catholic Church of the Ignatius of Loyola, New York, 
on Sunday, March 9, we find another sacred work by the 
same composer: “Adoro te devote,” an a capella motet for 
mixed voices. This chorus has met with such favor by 
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the Jesuit Fathers that it has been given an honorary 
place among the numbers of the musical program of the 
three hours “Agony Service” of Good Friday. It is a mag- 
nificent setting of the hymn in adoration of the holy 
Eucharist, and it is used only on special occasions of a 
solemn character. The music furnished is an admirable 
example of meritorious choral writing, and affords splen- 
did opportunities for big effects of tonal shading; the 
melody expresses devotion, ardent faith, and adheres 
strictly to the sacred text; the harmonization is refined, 
modern and highly effective. 

This composition should find its way into the repertory 
of choral organizations that place a cappella numbers of 
real worth on the programs of their sacred concerts. 


Hoffmann and Steele Share Recital Honors 


Simsbury, Conn., March 10, 1919.—Lisbet Hoffmann, 
the pianist and teacher at the Ethel Walker School, 
and Roy W. Steele, the tenor, shared a program 
given by the musical club of the school March 10, 
which gave much pleasure. Miss Hoffmann played 
picces by Juon, Liszt, Brahms and others with such un- 
derstanding and brilliancy that she had to give encores. 
Mr. Steele sang solos by Handel, Chadwick, Fay Foster, 
Franke-Harling, O'Hara, Speaks, Penn and Aylward, and 
was recalled several times, so that he, too, had to give en- 
core numbers. The word “enthusiastic” is overworked, 
but it applied to the audience which heard the combina- 
tion of Lisbet Hoffmann and Roy W. Steele. It will be 
a particular pleasure to hear these artists again. 
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Wilson G, Smith Advocates Melody Ballads 


The Cleveland Press runs one of the famous music de- 
partments of the country. It is written by Wilson G, 
Smith (celebrated composer and critic) and his column, 
“Music and Its Makers” always is a veritable mine of in- 
formation, authoritative comment, original ideas, wit. 
This is what W. G. S. wrote recently (March 14) about 
melody ballads and their growing popularity: 

The New York Musicat Covrigr has started propaganda in favor 
of the concert use of American songs that are primarily melodious 
and make a direct appeal to the general public. 

_ This type of song is in contradistinction to the modern trend 
in song writing, wherein the decl an lodi pre- 
vails until it has become an obsession with most song composers, 

_ Modern songs are constructed upon harmonic rather than con- 
tinuity of melodic outline, until one is almost led to infer that 
the art of melodic invention has been lost, or, to put the matter 
more charitably. ignored. 

For this reason the Musica Courter asks the co-operation of 
artists, singers and teachers in extending interest in high class 
melody songs. 

Never before has the American public been more willing to hear 
native songs of tuneful character, and for that reason singers are 
supplementing their programs of classic character with songs ot 
a popular melodic — All of which is probably due to the 
intense nationalism that the war has awakened throughout the 
country, 





Reminiscence of the Peace Jubilee 


The death of Dr. Frank R. Rix, for so many years in 
charge of public school music in New York, called to mind 
a letter from a member of the great chorus of the Boston 
Peace Jubilee of 1869, which was recently shown to a 
member of the Musicat Courter staff. The writer, Mrs. 
George W. Furniss, of Malden, Mass., was in 1869 Mary 
E. Hendrick, of Lowell. She wrote: “I was at a boarding 
school in Lowell, Mass., making Latin, French and Ger- 
man, together with vocal and instrumental instruction, a 
specialty, and was asked to join the Lowell chorus, part 
of the great festival chorus. It was directed by the late 
ex-Mayor Solon Stevens. I was the youngest member of 
all the 15,000 singers, and still have my badge, my ticket, 
and the chorus book. Dr. Frank R. Rix, who then lived 
in Lowell,»~was my chaperone.” Mrs, Furniss has kept in 
touch with music all her life. Her husband is a veteran 
road salesman for the Oliver Ditson Company. 


De Arrilaga and Battison Give Fresno Recital 


Vincent de Arrilaga, director of the Arrilaga Musical 
College of San Francisco, and Robert Malcom Battison, 
gave a recital before the Parlor Lecture Club of Fresno 
on February 13, postponed from December 19 owing to the 
influenza epidemic. Mr. Battison sang arias and songs by 
Puccini, Clay, Sullivan, Lehmann, Stella, Cowen, Delibes 
and Flotow. Mr. Arrilaga played two numbers by his 
father, S. Arrilaga, “Zortzico” and “Graziela”; allegro 
and berceuse from the Romantic Scenes, Granados; “Ser- 
enata Morisca,” Chapi; “Cordoba,” Albeniz, and “Cap- 
riccio Espanol,” Moszkowski. 


Another Success for De Tréville 


Yvonne De Tréville, the coloratura soprano, achieved 
another success when she was the principal soloist at the 
Sunday night concert at the Pershing Theater. She sang 
the waltz aria from Gounod’s “Mireille,” and on repeated 
applause gave “The Americans Come!” by Fay Foster. 
Her other numbers on the program were “Peace,” by 
Ross; “Dream Song,” by Warford, and “O, Come Hither,” 
by Crist. In answer to the enthusiastic demand for en- 
cores the gracious suprano sang “The Bluebell,” by Mac-~ 
Dowell, and finally the “Laughing Song” from “Manon.” 


Mabel Addison a Favorite in Philadelphia 


Mabel Addison, a favorite in Philadelphia, appeared 
there in the following engagements: At a concert in 
Witherspoon Hall on February 22; at the Belleyue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, March 4; again at Witherspoon Hall on March 
6; a concert at the Patterson Memorial Church, March 
13; at the Academy of Music, March 18. Mrs, Addison 
is the contralto soloist at the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church of that city. On March 17 she was scheduled to 
give a concert in Malvern, Pa. 


On several occasions recently Lieut. H. E. Van Surdam’s 
spirited and excellent rendition of Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come!” made a profound impression upon his 
auditors at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
On the evening of February 23, at the same hostelry, he 
sang with his accustomed skill Donizetti’s “Spirito Gentil” 
and Arthur Penn’s “Sunrise and You.” Mr. Van Sur- 
dam also sang “The Americans Come!” on this occasion. 


Lillian Abell Enthusiastically Applauded 


Lillian Abell, pianist, appeared as soloist at a musicale 
giveh by the Canadian Club of New York in its rooms at 
the Hotel Belmont on Sunday afternoon, March 9. After 
selections by Sibelius and Halfdan Cleve, Miss Abell 
played three Liszt numbers, concluding with the para- 
phrase of the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
distinguished assemblage of club members and their guests 
—always a feature of this club’s social affairs—received 
Miss Abell with enthusiastic appreciation of her fine and 
subtle art. 


Norma Robbins Substitutes for Marie Morrisey 

Norma Robbins, contralto, of Los Angeles, Cal., is sub- 
stituting for Marie Morrisey at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. She formerly was soloist 
for several years, at Dr. McLeod’s church in Pasadena, 
Cal., prior to his becoming pastor of the Collegiate Church 
at Forty-eighth street and Fifth avenue. 


Munger in Musical Journalism 


W. Percival Munger, who was a sergeant of the Canadian 
infentry headquarters during the war, and who in the past 
few years has done considerable successful publicity work 
for musical artists and attractiorfs, among them the Ballet 
Russe and Jascha Heifetz, has just accepted a position 
on the new musical magazine which the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph is issuing every Sunday. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 17 


Bella Hecht, Pianist 
Bella Hecht, a young piarlist, gave a recital in Aeolian 


Hail, New York, on Monday evening, March 17, which was 
attended by a large and friendly audience. Miss Hecht, 
vho possesses talent, was heard in compositions by Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Gabrilowitsch, Mana-Zucca, and Liszt. She 

very young and promising, but not yet sufficiently ripe 
for a public hearing in New York. Her work, however, 
ceserves encouragement. In a year or two the young lady 
might be better prepared to hold her own with the many 
pianists now before the public, 


Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist 
Beryl Rubinstein gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
ew York, on the afternoon of March 17, before an audi- 
ence of fair size. Mr. Rubinstein, who has been heard in 
recital in New York before, sustained at this perform- 
ance the good impression previously made. His program 
contained works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Lia- 
pounoff, Debussy, and Balakireff. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18 


Elizabeth Jones, Contralto 


Elizabeth Jones, the contralto, reverting to her Welsh 
ancestry, will be hereafter known as Evelyn Gwyn. She 
interested a large audience at her recital, Aeolian Hall, 
New Yerk, March 1%, singing twenty songs in Italian, 
French and English. Her voice has body and is delight- 
fully smooth and expressive. Rabaud’s “Relique” was 
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sung ~with beauty of tone and pathos, making contrast to 
the pretty morsel in the same key by the same composer, 
“Chanson.” Five songs in French by Stojowski had at- 
mosphere, notably “Le Soleil,” with its high F sharp of beau- 
tiful quality. There melodiousness, combined with modern 
free harmonies, was pronounced. The spirit of interpreta- 
tion marked the artist's singing. Seven songs in English 
closed the program, four by the living American com- 
posers, Brockway, Ward-Stephens, Gladis Greene and 
Francis Moore, the last named being the very capable ac- 
companist of the aflair. In these her distinct enunciation 
and style, as well as the artistic quality of the songs, won 
ior her rousing applause. One of her encores was by 
sranscombe, The climax was in Bemberg’s aria, “La 
Mort de Jean d’Are,” which brought with it very effective 
piano accompaniment by Mr, Moore. 
Jan Chiapusso, Pianist 

A good sized audience greeted Jan Chiapusso, the Dutch 
pianist, when he made his initial appearance in recital in 
New York at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, March 18. 
Mr. Chiapusso is a serious student, possesses an excellent 
technic, and plays with a full sonorous tone. The pro- 
gram urranged for this recital was of wide range, and in- 
cluded the Bach-Busoni toccata, adagio and fugue in C 
major; the Beethoven sonata, op. 101; some Chopin num- 
bers, Debussy’s “Reflets Dans L’eau,” and also composi- 
tions by Balakirew, Liszt and Strauss-Tausig. Mr. Chia- 
pusso has made many successful recital appearances in Eu- 
rope, where he won the Musica prize in competition with 
pianists, at which time the judges were such prominent 
musicians as Harold Bauer, Raoul Pugno, Gabriel Pierne, 
Alfred Cortot, Xavier Leroux, etc. 


Bourg at New York Theater Club 


At the entertainment of the New York Theater Club on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 18, held in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Giacomo Bourg made a deep impression with 


his lecture on “The Mysticism of Art and Music,” holding 
his audience interested throughout the entire discourse. 
Mr. Bourg, who speaks intelligently and convincingly on 
this subject, won much recognition. : 
Another feature of this entertainment was the fine sing- 
ing of Anges Neuer, coloratura soprano, an artist-pupil of 
Mr. Bourg, with whom she studied for some time, and 





under whose guidance she developed so successfully. The 
young lady possesses a voice of beauty and sings with ease. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 20 


Final Boston Symphony Concerts 


On Thursday evening, March 20, and Saturday after- 
noon, March 22, at Carnegie Hall, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave its final two New York concerts of the 
present season, Mr. Rabaud conducting. Particular inter- 
est in the first program centered in the very seldom heard 
“Sirénes” of Debussy, the third of the three nocturnes. 
The parts for women’s voices were sung by a chorus of 
twenty-eight from Boston, specially selected and trained 
by Stephen Townsend. The last performance here was 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Stokowski conducting. 
and a chorus from Kurt Schindler’s Schola Cantorum. 
Mr. Townsend's chorus is vastly the better of the two, but 
neither the good singing nor the fine orchestral playing, 
nor Mr. Rabaud’s sympathetic conducting was able to ob- 
viate the impression that “Sirénes” is by far the weakest 
of the nocturnes. A really brilliant performance of the 
kimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade” formed the second part 
of the program. Nothing finer has been heard in New 
York this season than Mr. Rabaud’s mighty climax in the 
final movement, A conventional set of dances from Ra- 
meau’s “Hippolyte et Aricie” and the overture to Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys” were the other numbers. 

Saturday afternoon’s program—and the same pieces 
were played at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Friday 
evening—began with the third Saint-Saéris symphony, the 
C minor, This ‘symphony is music making of the best 
kind, but one sights for some real, worth-while musical 
idea, some flash of inspiration. The théme of the adagio 


at least promises something, but the rest is tawdry, empty. 
Needless to say it was well played. The symphonic inter- 
iude from Franck’s “Redemption” followed. Then, like a 
breath of fresh air, came Grandpa Bach, the second of his 
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“Brandenburg” concertos. Oftentimes have the “Branden- 
burg” concertos, performed in a mediocre manner, proved 
boresome indeed, but with Fradkin, violin; Laurent, flute; 
Longy, oboe, and Heim, trumpet, playing the solo parts 
and Mr, Rabaud conducting with taste and sympathy, it 
was anything but a mediocre performance. Bach sounded 
fresh, delightful, and, as he always does when well per- 
formed, a modern of the moderens. Followed “Sadko,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s early symphonic poem, which sound- 
ed early indeed, both in invention and orchestration, as 
compared to the “Scheherazade” of Thursday evening, and 
Weber’s inescapable “Freischutz” overture to end with. 
Frederick Fradkin, concertmaster, deserves special men- 
tion before the season’s account is closed for his beautiful 
tone and splendidly musical playing of the solo part in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s masterpiece; and trumpeter Heim, in 
the Bach number, played extraordinarily high passages in 
an extraordinarily accomplished way, atoning for an in- 
excusable false entrance which he also made. Charles W. 
Adams played the harpsichord in this work and it sounded 
charmingly when one could hear it, for Mr. Rabaud had 
the bad taste to employ his whole string band in the 
ripieno, which is not at all what Bach intended and throws 
the whole instrumentation out of balance. Also whoever 
is responsible for the condition of the Carnegie Hall organ 
should be summoned from the vasty deep and told that it 
must be tuned. It tortured the ears in disgraceful manner 
in the Saint-Saéns symphony. 


‘Sutro Sisters, Duo Pianists 


Notable as ratte of duos on two pianos, Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro have gained a luminous reputation in that 
field both in Europe and America. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that a good sized and deeply interested audience 
listened to them at Aeolian Hall last Thursday evening. 
Highly trained ensemble as to rhythm, touch, tone, and 
musical understanding were in evidence throughout the 
recital, and vr ag also, the performance was of an 
elevated standard. sisters Sutro are welcome expo- 
nents of an art that is as delightful as it is rare and it 
should be heard wherever piano devotees are ready and 
willing to listen to such unconventional ministrations, _ 
Brahms’ sonata for two pianos (a work written origi- 
nally for string quintet) and played by him with Carl 
Tausig, had its first hearing in America at the Sutro 
concert and proved to be of more historical than aesthetic 
or pianistic interest. It was played in broad and authori- 
tative si Weber's “Invitation - the Dance,” ~ 
ranged Rihm, was a most enjoyable ¢ 
came forth full of color and propulsiveness. An Alger- 
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non Ashton toccata, written for the Sutros, revealed the 
brilliant technic and Se dome 4 affinity of the performers. 
Templeton Strong’s “Naiads” was a fine piece of tonal 
adjustment. A minade valse and Beethoven’s “Turk- 
ish March” were other numbers that impressed the hear- 
ers strongly. The applause was consistently enthusiastic 
throughout the concert. 


Reuben Davies, Pianist 

Reuben Davies, the young American pianist, made a very 
favorable impression at his first public recital in New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, March 20, in Aeolian Hall 
His program was differently arranged from that of the 
average recitalist inasmuch as it contained only two parts. 
The first part included the sonata op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven, 
and a group of four Chopin numbers—nocturne in F 
sharp major, waltz E mino1, etude C sharp minor, and bal- 
lad G minor. His performance of the thoven sonata 
was that of a thorough musician. The Chopin group was 
played with much charm. 

The second group comprised “Hommage 4 Rameau,” 
Debussy; “The Pensive Spinner,” Ganz; prelude, op. 10, 
No. 4, Blanchet; “Passacaglia,” Scott, as well as Liszt’s 
“Valse Oubliée”_and “Polonaise” in E major. He infused 
into these numbers warmth, color and individuality, giv- 
ing to each work its proper character and mood. e was 
particularly effective in Ganz’s “The Pensive Spinner” and 
Blanchet’s prelude, both of which he rendered with de- 
lightful abandon. 

The closing Liszt numbers were briliiantly played, dis- 
closing a well developed technic as well as virtuosity. His 
work was highly appreciated by a good sized and critical 
audience whose generous applause was manifested through- 
out the entire recital; three encores were demandd to 
which Mr. Davies graciously sepeanet Individuality and 
originality characterized his work. 


FRIDAY, MARCH a1 


Mary Kent, Contralto 
Mary Kent, who attracted the interest of a full Aeolian 
Hall on Friday afternoon, March 21, displayed a real con- 
tralto voice of extended range. Moréover, Miss Kent 
showed that she is indeed a finished artist of a distinct type. 
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The quality of her voice is a rich, thoroughly feautiful one, 
and she has had valuable training. As an interpreter of 
songs she exhibited intelligence and discriminate taste. Her 
phrasing and diction are of the best and her singmg on the 
whole is marked by its even flow of tone and control. In 
appearance she is charming, and an abundant temperament 
adds to her interest as a singer. 

Miss Kent, who was accompanied by Richard Hageman, 
rendered a program composed cf the works of_ Gluck, 
Haydn, Falconieri, Wolf-Ferrari, Fourdrain, Georges, 
Deis, Hageman, Homer, Treharne, Hopekirk, Berggreen, 
Wekerlin, Hagg, Brockway and Schindler. 

Aurelio Giorni, Pianist 

Aurelio Giorni, pianist, gave his only recital of the sea- 
son on Friday evening, March 21, the proceeds of which 
were used for the benefit of the Constantinople College 
for Women, Hans Kronold, cellist, assisted Mr. Giorni in 
giving the first public performance to that composer’s so- 
nata for piano and cello, a work which is still in manu- 
script. r. Giorni’s solo numbers included compositions 
by Franck, Chopin, Brahms, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Sgambati and Dohnanyi. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22 


Vera Janacopulos, Soprano 


Vera Janacopulos, a young and gifted soprano, delighted 
a large audience with her excellent singing at Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 22. Although Greek, 
Miss Janacopulos was born in Brazil and was reared in 
Paris; she is endowed with a dramatic voice of distinct- 
ively lovely quality, the entire range of which is well de- 
veloped. The full rich lower tones blend evenly into 
luscious higher ones, and excellent breath control enabled 
her to infuse delicate nuances. Artistic intelligence and 
interpretation were also evident. An Italian group opened 
the program. Following came three songs in Russian, 
which were presented for the first time in America and 
from the pen of Prokofieff, who was at the piano. They 
‘were impressive numbers, entitled, “The Sun Filled Room,” 
“Sunshine Has Departed,” and “The King With the Grey 
Eyes”; they were heard with much interest. A war song, 
“Air de l'attaque' du Moulin,” was given with dramatic 
fervor. Three colorful songs in English by Griffes re- 
ceived their initial performance, the composer accompany- 
ing. They were “ Lament of Ivan the Proud,” “Thy 
Dark Eyes to Mine,” and “The Rose of the Night.” Miss 
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-Janacopulos was enjoyed mest in her French songs as she 
gave them with a finesse which contained much charm; 
they included numbers by Weckerlin and Tiersot, and an 
interesting group by Maurice Dambois, which was also 
sung for the- first time and was warmly received. Mr. 
Dambois accompanied. 

_A graceful and unaffected stage presence added to the 
singer’s attractive appearance. There were encores and 
flowers and the recital was a gratifying success. 


Manfred Malkin, Pianist 


‘Quietly, without fussing with the keyboard, Manfred 
Malkin, whose previous recitals in Aeolian Hall and (in 
conjunction with Ysaye) in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
are recalled with distinct pleasure, began his recital, again 
at Aeolian Hall, March 22, with the Bach-Liszt A minor 
prelude and fugue. It was a dignified, yet warmly musi- 
cal performance, with singing tone, yet thunderous organ- 
pedal effects. Fingers of steel, but fingertips of velvet, 
has Mr. Malkin; always his tone was singing, beautiful. 
Contrasting moods came to the fore in the Beethoven “So- 
nata Appassionata,” earning him several recalls. He knows 
how to bring out dramatic pauses, as in the Chopin noc- 
turne in B major. A ballade (F major), three preludes, 
the berceuse, and scherzo in C sharp minor, completed the 
Chopin group, which had high lights of poetic impulse and 
spontaneity. Applause compelled Mr. Malkin to rise from 
his seat twice after the berceuse. Debussy pieces and the 
Liszt polonaise in E major finished the program, which 
was heard by a large audience. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The third in the second series of orchestral concerts was 
given in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on 
Saturday evening, March 22, before what appeared to be 
the largest audience of the season. Mr. Mannes conducted 
the orchestra, as at the preceding concerts, producing un- 
usnally fine effects. This body of musicians has appeared 
under Mr. Mannes’ able baton during the entire series, and 
the members now show a marked co-ordination which is 
productive of excellent results. His care in the arrange- 
ment of his program was again in evidence. The numbers 
rendered were of such order as to please the large gather- 
ing of real music lovers who frequent these concerts. The 
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program comprised’ the overture “Benvenuto Cellini,” Ber- 
lioz; “Largo” from “New World” symphony, Dvorak; ex- 
cerpts from “Carmen,” Bizet; Grainger’s “Irish Tune from 
County Derry” and “Mock Morris” (for strings) ; overture 
“1812,” Tschaikowsky; “The Star Spangled Banner”; 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; excerpts from “Madame 
Butterfly,” Puccini; “Two Island Melodies” (for strings), 
by Svendsen; ballet music from “Henry VIII,” Saint- 
Saéns, and Sousa’s march, “Stars and Stripes.” 


SUNDAY, MARCH 23 





Josef Hofmann, Pianist 


A huge Sunday afternoon audience crowded Carnegie 
Hall and applauded to the echo the monumental piano 
laying of that always satisfying pianist, Josef Hofmann. 
He put tremendous sweep and drama into Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata,” his crisp touch and inspiriting rhythm did 
wonders with the “Alceste” excerpt (Gluck-Saint-Saéns) 
and the Beethoven’s “Dervish Chorus” (arranged by Saint- 
Saéns) while his endless interpretative and dynamic re- 
sources and his sensitive musicianship shone forth bril- 
liantly and wonderfully in a Chopin group (of which the 
C sharp minor scherzo was the most important number), 
Scriabine’s ‘“Poéme,” Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Reverie du Soir,” and Liszt's “Venezia 
e Napoli.” Needless to state, encores, recalls, bows, “bra- 
vos,” repetitions, and delighted “Ohs” and “Ahs” marked 
the doings last Sunday, as they always do at a Hofmann 
recital. 

Namara-Loesser Recital 


Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, gave a fine joint 
recital at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater on Sunday even- 
ing, March 23, the proceeds of which went toward the 
Permanent Blind Relief War Fund. Namara sang two 

ratic arias—one as an encore—the “In quelle Srrine 
Morbide,” from Puccini’s “Manon,” and the gavotte from 
the same opera.. Both were delivered with finish and much 
tonal beauty. Namara’s voice seems to have improved at 
each hearing. Of a quality of natural loveliness, it never 
fails to please. On Sunday evening her beauty also made 
a strong appeal and the audience received her warmly. 
Two groups of songs included “Ah, si les fleurs avient 
; “Green,”. Debussy; “Partida,” Al- 


des yeux,” Massenet 
varez: “My Lovely Celia,”. “Loch Lomond,” arranged by 
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Kreisler, atid “The “Kilties March,” Kerineth Murchison. 
Allen Tanner accompanied, 

Mr. Loesser was no less successful in his interpretations. 
He is a musician of high standing and displayed his pian- 
istic qualities to-happy advantage. His is a fine technic; 
he has, good rhythm, and interests his hearers in every- 
thing that he choeses to play. His numbers iteluded the 
Chopin valse in A flat, op. 42, and nocturne, F sharp; 
Rachmaninoff prelude in G minor; “Légende,” Paderew- 
ski; valse, Stojowski; “Rakoczy March,” Liszt. Elizabeth 
Marbury made an address. ’ 


Elie Robert Schmitz, Pianist 

Elie Robert Schmitz, a prize scholar from the Paris 
Conservatory, gave a recital of French music with Olive 
Mead (violin), Gladys North (viola) and Lillian Little- 
hales (cello) assisting, at the MacDowell Club, Sunday 
evening, March 23. Mr. Schmitz played skilfully with 
excellent tone and technical facility, and his interpretation 
demonstrated a complete knowledge of the French school. 
The first number of the highly enjoyable program was a 
quartet in C minor, op. 15, Faure, for violin, viola, cello 
and piano. Four dances -for piano followed including 
“Bourree Fantasque,” Chabrier ; “Rigaudon” and “Menuet” 
(first time in America), Ravel; and “Toccata,” from the 
finale of Saint-Saéns’ fifth concerto. The final group con- 
tained “Soccory” and “Dans la Nuit” (first time in 
America), Aubert; and “La Cathedrale Engloutie” and 
“L’Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy. Mr. Schmitz was enthusias- 
tically received with generous applause. 


The Orchestral Society . 


It was a good sized audience which heard the. second 
subscription concert of the Orchestral Society at Aeolian 
Hall Sunday afternoon, and an enthusiastic one also, not 
alone because many were particularly interested in the 
work of this excellent organization but most of all because 
the performance merited the warm applause. 

There were two outstanding features—first, the playing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which was performed as 
it has seldom been done in New York since the armistice 
was signed. Maybe it was because Conductor Max Jacobs 
brought back from the navy the real American “pep” which 
is so demanded in the service! Anyway, it was so well 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MAY PETERSON OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


It is a great pleasure to see how well you have been received by 


your audiences on your coast to coast tour. 
characteristic and interesting and I notice that you include in 


Your programs are 


I would like to call your attention 


to that beautiful American ballad "When You Look in the Heart of 
I know that your audiences would appreciate your singing 
it, especially in the splendid rendering you are sure to give the 


Yours for good melody ballads, 








played that the audience, thrilled with the rendition, ap- 
plauded wildly at its close. ‘ 

Then, the second feature was the playing for the first 
time (from manuscript) of Henry Hadley’s overture, 
“Herod.” This is, indeed, one of the composer’s master- 
pieces, and well worth a place in the repertory of every 
orchestra. It was written at the request of the late Richard 
Mansfield to Stephen Philip’s tragedy “Herod,” at the 
time the noted actor expected to produce the play in 
America. The themes involved are: the Herod theme, 
the Miriaume theme as well as sections of war and funeral 
music. The work was first performed in Paris under the 
composer’s direction by the Chevillard Orchestra. It is 
melodious and varied enough to be extremely interesting. 
Conductor Jacobs and his orchestra well deserved the ap- 
plause they received and Mr. Hadley, who was present, was 
obliged to bow many times from his box in response to 
the new outburst when Mr. Jacobs pointed to him and 
made the composer rise to share the honors. 

Vera Barstow was the soloist, and she gave the Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” a beautiful interpretation. She 
is indeed a first class artist and mastered all difficulties with 
great skill. 

Of the work of the orchestra a great deal could be 
written, but suffice it to say that the conducting of Max 
Jacobs and the palying of his men was all that could be 
possibly hoped for. From beginning to end it was an ex- 
cellent program—well arranged and certainly well ren- 
dered. The prelude (Bach-Abert), Brahms’ second sym- 
phony in D minor, and the Tschaikowsky “Marche Slav,” 
were worth hearing. Mr. Jacobs deserves great credit for 
the efficient way in which he has built up this excellent 
society, which has a right to demand the support of the 
music loving public. 


“Alien Music and Enemy Propaganda” 


“Alien Music and Enemy Propaganda” was the subject 
considered at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, Sunday after- 
noon, March 23. John Powell, pianist, spoke on “The 
Influence of Music on National Life.” His keen argu- 
ment proved that he has other ability besides piano play- 
ing. He made a plea for an annual season of opera in 
English at Washington, with the finest orchestra in the 
world and with American singers ranking among the finest 
in the world, which would bring the people from all over 
the United States to the national capital with a new feel- 
ing of pride for the center of our government as England 
feels for London, France for Paris, Italy for Rome. 

A statement expressing the views of Walter Damrosch 
on the use in America of compositions’ of German com- 
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posers was read. Briefly they were that no music by a 
living German composer should be used, or no German 
opera or other music in the German language. The sym- 
phonic works of the old masters belong to the world’s art 
store and it is permissible to use them without violating 
the most ardent feeling of American patriotism. As the 
hour was late the hurried vote taken on four questions 
pertaining to the subject was not very conclusive, but the 
general opinion was that a “fast” of German music is 
mest desirable for the present. 

Another specially interesting talk was given by Harriet 
Ayres Seymour on “The Influence of Music on Body and 
Mind.” Mrs. Seymour has taken an active part in musical 
therapeutics spending much time in the hospitals working 
with the wounded and shell shocked soldiers. She is also 
the invaluable head of the piano department at the Music 
School Settlement. 

Rudolf Bowers, Violinist 

Rudolf Bowers gave a violin recital in the Princess 
Theater, New York, on the evening of March 23, playing 
a program of compositions by Kreisler, Paganini-Wil- 
helmj, Grasse, Fibich, Kolar, Sibelius, Grainger and Sara- 
sate, 


Mr. Bowers disclosed in his performance a well devel- 
oped technical equipment, as well as dash and fire, He 
was ably accompanied by Marguerite Valentine. 
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Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
4 Bryars. Song recital, Afternoon. Aeolian 
all, 
ae Maurel. Song recital Evening Aeolian 
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Friday, March 28 

Philharmonic Society of New York. 
negie Hal. 
Frances Nash, 
Yvonne Gall. 


Afternoon, Car- 


Aeolian Hall. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Piano recital. Evening. 
Song recital. Afternoon. 
Saturday, March 29 


Mannes Orchestral Concert. Evening. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
teat >" papa Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Lisbet Hoffman and Edward Rechlin. Piano and organ 
recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 
Triangle Club—Amherst, Brown and Columbia Musical 
ubs, Evening. Hotel Plaza. 


Sunday, March 30 
Philharmonic Society of New York 
loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall 
—- was Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
a 


Eddy Brown, so- 


Galli-Curci. Song recital. Evening. Hippodrome. 

Alessandro Dolci and Lazzari. Song recital. Evening. 
Carnegie Hall. 

Mme. Ruano Bogislav. 
Princess Theater. 

Berta Reviere. Song recital 
ater. 


Song recital. Afternoon 


Evening. Princess The- 

Monday, March 31 

Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. 

recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Tuesday, April 1 

oer Composition Recital. [ivening. Aeolian 

all, 

Elias Breeskin. 
Hall. 

Harry Cumpson. 
Hall. 


Piano and violin 


Violin recital, Evening. Carnegie 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 

: Wednesday, April 2 

Pershing Square Musicale—Caruso, Garden, Elman and 
Arthur Rubinstein soloists. Evening. Hotel Com- 
modore. 

Modern Music Society of New York- 
tet and Marcia Van Dresser, soloists. 
108 West Fifty-fifth street. 


Raoul Vidas Had Influenza 
The successful voung violinist, Raoul! Vidas, has been 
ill with influenza at his New York home. but at present is 
recovering and apnears to be out of danger. . 


Flonzaley Quar- 
Evening. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


McCORMACK AND NEW DELAMARTER SUITE 
FEATURES OF CHICAGO SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


George Rasely, Tenor, Makes Strong Impression at First Chicago Recital— 
Ganz, Delayed, Rushes from Pullman to Concert Platiorm—Neumann 
to Present Caruso on May 11—Symphony to Have New 
Concertmaster—Items Here and There 


-Ample proof of the es- 


Chicago, Ill, March 22, I9I19.- 
teem and loyalty Chicago music lovers and musicians have 
for Rudolph Ganz was the fact that the large audience 
vhich had come to Kimball Hall to hear his recital last 
Sunday afternoon eagerly waited over one hour for the 
pianist to appear. The train on which Mr, Ganz was travel- 
ng from Minneapolis was delayed on account of a wash- 
it somewhere between there and Chicago. The artist's 
numerous friends and admirers were richly rewarded for 
their patience with some superb piano playing which the 
former Chicagoan accomplished throughout his prodigious 
rogram. Torush on to the stage under such circumstances 
nd play the long program Mr. Ganz had arranged for his 
cital is not an easy wager yet this seemed not to per- 
this admirable artist, who entered into his first group 
Chopin with proba ‘bly more virility, more intensity and 
rilliance than under ordinary conditions. Vigorous was 
rendition of th I minor fantasy; his crisp, clean cut 


echni ywed brightly in "the four etudes; and in the 
I sharp ‘nocturne ot the C sharp waltz he combined 
poetry with elega His imaginative skill was brought 
out with fine effect in the two Debussy numbers, “Reflec- 
tions on the Water” and “The Isle of Joy,” after which 
Ganz was so Oped ly appiauded that he necessarily added 


re in Mendelesolin’s “Spinning Song.” MacDowell’s 
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“Heroic” sonata was masterly done in the hands of 
Ganz, whose remarkable technical equipment, sane, 
straightforward work and really interesting interpretation 
are characterized in his playing. Later numbers by Bach, 
Mozart, Weber, Ganz, Sibelius and Paganini-Liszt were 
given. He scored what might justly be called an ovation 
and rightly deserved it. 
Columbia School Chorus in Annual Concert 


One of the best assets of the Columbia School of Music is 
its young ladies’ chorus, which is so admirably conducted by 
that versatile woman, Louise St. John Westervelt. The 
excellent concert—its twelfth annual—which the chorus 
gave last Sunday afternoon at Woods’ Theater was evi- 
dence of this fact. As is usual at Columbia School con- 
certs, the large theater was crowded to the doors by an 
eager and enthusiastic audience. These columns have 
often contained praise for the fine work Miss Westervelt 
has done with her young ladies’ chorus, and its excellent 
accomplishments should be a source of much gratitude and 
joy not only to their efficient leader, but also to the school 
in which they are taught. The numbers this writer was 
able to hear of the taxing program were admirably set 
forth. Handel’s “Come, Ever Smiling Liberty,” a grou 
containing Orlando Di Lasso’s “Adoremus te, Christe,’ 
Gevaert’s “Prose de la Féte” and Verdi’s “Laudi alla Ver- 
gine Maria,” sung a capella, were beautifully done with 
fine sense of auance, phrasing, tonal shading and finish. 
Under Miss Westervelt’s graceful and authoritative beat 
the choristers were effective also in Rachmaninoff’s “The 
Lonely Pine,” Fauré’s “The Brook”—the incidental solo of 
which was sung witli loveliness by Georgia Nettles—and 
Lacombe’s “Song of the Locusts.” Assisting were Mar- 
garet Farr, pianist, and William Clifford, tenor, Miss Farr, 
an exceptionally gifted girl, is one of Walter Spry’s 
“star” pupils. The highly favorable impression she cre- 
ated recently at the concert in connection with the Colum- 
bia School orchestra was strengthened on this occasion by 
her admirable playing of the Sibelius romance in D flat and 
the Liszt tarantella. Mr. Clifford disclosed a tenor voice 
of good quality in the aria “Ah! Léve-toi, soleil,” from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Neumann Announces Caruso for May 11 


F. Wight Neumann announces the appearance of Enrico 
Caruso in concert at the Medinah Temple, Sunday after- 
noon, May 11, A former concert announced for Caruso 
in the early fall was called off on account of the “flu,” 
and Neumann has secured Medinah Temple, the seating 
capacity of which is greater even than the vast Auditorium. 
Nina Morgana, soprano, and Elias Breeskin, violinist, will 


assist. 

Mr. Neumann also announces a few of the celebrities for 
his thirty-third year as impresario here, which will be 
opened on October 12 by Geraldine Farrar at the Audi- 
torium Theater, to be followed with concerts by Mar- 
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garet Maizenauer, Paul Althouse, Fritz Kreisler—-who is 
announced for Sunday afternoon, November 2, at the 
Auditorium—Gabrilowitsch and Rachmaninoff, Harold 
Bauer, Julia Claussen, Arthur Hackett, Joseph Bonnet, 
Max Rosen, Ethel Leginska and Rosita Renard. The list 
is not yet complete. 
A Louise St. John Westervelt Exponent’s Pupil 


One of Louise St. John Westervelt’s students following 
in the footsteps of her prominent mentor is Lillian Price, 
who is teaching at the Columbia School of Music. Jessie 
Zeman-Le Gros, a pupil of Miss Price, attracted much 

attention by her beautiful singing of the principal soprano 
role in Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” at the Woods Theater, 
Sunday afternoon, March 16. Mrs. Le Gros is the pos- 
sessor of a soprano voice of clear, pure and pleasing qual- 
ity and is a great credit to her teacher. The Smetana 
Singing Society is made up mostly of young men and 
women of the working class who are not musically trained, 
but who enter into the chorus work with enthusiasm and 
seem to enjoy to impart with their song the real spirit of 
the opera. 

Musicians’ Club Introduces Mary Jordan 


Always with an eye to introducing new and interesting 
artists to Chicago, the Musicians’ Club of Women in its 
third and last artist recital of the season presented Mary 
Jordan, contralto. A newcomer here, Miss Jordan won 
hearty applause from a large and seemingly pleased audi- 
ence Monday afternoon at the Illinois Theater. The con- 
tralto offered an uriusual program and held her listeners’ 
interest throughout the course of the afternoon. She is a 
charm to the eye in her stately loveliness, and this com- 
bined with a voice of agreeable quality and a splendid sense 
of humor make her an interesting singer. The latter qual- 
ity was especially noticeable in the group of negro spir- 
ituals arranged by Harry T. Burleigh, “John Alden Car- 
yenter’s “Wull Ye Come in Early Spring,” in Dorset dia- 
ect, and Hughes’ “Ba!lynure Ballad.” In these Miss Jor- 
dan seemed at her very best and won much hearty ap- 
plause. Her second group was made up entirely of num- 
bers by Harry T. Burleigh, the first two of which—“In the 
Wood of Finvara” and “The Grey Wolf”—are dedicated 
to Miss Jordan. Then she sang a group of three French 
songs by Ernest Bloch, D’Ambrosio and Fourdrain, and 
wound up her program with selections by Fay Foster— 
whose “Dusk in June” is also dedicated to the singer— 
John Alden Carpenter, Carl Deis, Hughes and Francisco 
Di Nogero. After these, so insistent was the applause, 
Miss Jordan added Burleigh’ s “Deep River.” 

Isaac Van Grove, at. the piano, again proved that an ac- 
companist is as much a part of the program’s enjoyment 
as the recitalist, and played like the rare artist that he is. 


Marshall Field Choral Society Concert 


Thursday evening, April 10, is the date set for the Mar- 
shall Field & Company Choral Society’s annual concert 
at Orchestra Hall. Under the direction of Thomas A. 
Pape, the conductor, the society will render Elgar’s “Light 
of Life” and a group of part songs by Gounod, Matthias, 
Gretchaninoff and Mendelssohn. They will have the assist- 
ance of members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
as soloists, Ethel Benedict, Frederica Gerhardt Downing, 
Hardy Williamson and Mr. Thatcher. One number on the 
program, “Cathedral of all the stores,” has been composed 
by two members of the chorus, the words by Irvin C. 
Lambert and the music by William T. Matthias. 


What Mr. arid Mrs. Edward Clarke Are Doing 


Edward Clarke, together with Rachel Steinman Clarke, 
violinist, gave a concert for the students of the State Nor- 
mal at DeKalb (Ill.), last Monday. They appeared at 
Goodland, (Ind.) March 18. Annette Bowman, profes- 
sional pupil of Mr. Clarke, appeared in recital at the Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory Tuesday evening, March 10. 
Rachel Steinman Clarke assisted in concert at the Eli 
Rates Settlement, March 11, and will assist in recital at 
the Lyon and Healy Hall, Tuesday, March 24. 


Georgiana Macpherson Busy 


On Thursday, March 13, Georgiana Macpherson, the 
telented Chicago pianist, appeared before the North Shore 
Catholic Woman’s League at the Winnetka Woman's 
clubhouse with striking success. In a program, which in- 
cluded a prelude and. the “Cathedrale Engloutie” by De- 
bussy, “Polichinelle” Rachmaninoff, the Liszt etude in D 
flat, and the “Cracovienne Fantastique” by Paderewski, the 
artist was warmly applauded, the fascinating Paderewski 
number being especially successful. Miss Macpherson has 
recently given, by request, programs of modern French and 
Slavic music, of which she is an exponent. 

George Rasely in First Recital Here 

Heard for the first time in Chicago in recital Thursday 
afternoon, at Orchestra Hall, George Rasely, tenor, left a 
deep impression and made for himself a host of friends 
and admirers by the beauty of his voice and art. Mr. 
Rasely sings the principal tenor role in “Chu Chin Chow,” 
the stupendous musical comedy, and there created much 
favor; but judging from his admirable accomplishments at 
his recital, he is particularly adapted for the concert field. 
Fortunate in possessing an engaging personality combined 
with a tenor voice of exquisite timbre, unusual compass, 
smooth, even and used with care and intelligence, he is a 
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delightful singer. Besides, Mr. Rasely proved an artist in 
program building, presenting a list of unfamiliar, interest- 
ing, and some new songs. Of his first group, the old 
French and old English, “Bergére Légére” and “Come, 
Let’s Be Merry,” stood out for charm and exquisite ren- 
dition. His American group contained Herbert Hyde's 
“Beautiful Art Thou, My Love” (a lovely song, beautifully 
done), an unusual group of five Japanese songs, set to 
music ‘by Harold Milligan; the same composer’ s “Beatrice,” 
Bainbridge Crist’s “To Columbine,” Campbell-Tipton’s 
“Crying of Water” (extremely well sung and might have 
been repeated had the tenor desired), Hammond’s “Pipes 
of Gordon’s Men” and John Adams Loud’s “In Maytime,” 
which gave further glimpses into Mr. Rasely’s refined art. 
He also sang a French and an English group. Of his success 
the young and gifted tenor may well be proud, and should 
he follow his concert profession he will undoubtedly go far 
on the road leading to success, 


Harriet McConnell in Concert 


The outstanding feature of the Lakeview Musical So- 
ciety’s program last Monday afternoon at the Parkway 
Hotel was the appearance of Harriet McConnell, of New 
York, contralto, Miss McConnell made a deep impression 
by her excellent singing of a taxing program, being in 
exceptionally fine fettle. Besides a voice of lovely, rich 
quality, the contralto possesses skill and charm. Especially 
effective was her admirable rendition of “Eli, Eli” and 
James G. MacDermid’s well known “Sacrament,” which 
won instant favor. Miss McConnell achieved success dis- 
tinct and well deserved. 


Opera and Orchestra Changes 


In all probability there will be a new first concertmaster 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra next season. Ru- 
mors have been afloat that the first post would be filled 
by Richard Czerwonky, who formerly occupied that post 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. These rumors 
have not been without foundation, either, as it is under- 
stood that the management has been trying to induce Czer- 
wonky to accept the post, but after very careful consider- 
ation he has declined, preferring to be his own master and 
devote his time entirely to concert work and teaching. It 
is learned that concertmaster Weisbach will go with an 
orchestra not far distant from Chicago, 

American Conservatory Events 


Adolf Weidig’s composition class presented its annual 
program of original compositions, Saturday afternoon, 
March 22, at Kimball Hall, making an unusual showing. 
A high degree of musicianship, combined with real cre- 
ative talent were the outstanding features, leaving a dis- 
tinct impression on the large and cultured audience. The 
program contained a trio for piano, violin and cello by 
Luella Sweet, another trio by Marion Lychenheim, a so- 
nata for violin and piano by Stella Roberts, some excellent 
piano numbers by Jane Munn Spear and Katheryn Whit- 
field, two interesting compositions for cello and piano by 
Buenta Carter and groups of charming songs by Eleanor 
Eastlake, Katheryn Whitfield, Beatrice Scott and Phyllis 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Fergus. Among the artists assistin 
son, Ethel Geistweit-Benedict, ranz Esser, Louise 
Schwamborn and Louise Robyn. Some of the composi- 
tions rendered on this occasion have been accepted by 
music publishers. 

Members of the faculty of the North Side Branch of the 
American Conservatory gave a most successful recital, 
Thursday evening, March 20. Aletta Tenold, pianist; 
Hilda Brown, soprano; Charles Mixer, violinist, and Alice 
Webber, pianist, were the soloists; each gave a group and 
encores, which received hearty applause from a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Hans Hess Gives Chicago Only Cello Recital 


One of the best cellists of Chicago is Hans Hess, who 
counts numerous admirers and followers here, the large 
audience assembled at Kimball Hall for his annual recital 
on Thursday evening, under F. Wight Neumann, proving 
this fact. Mr. Hess is a representative artist of whom 
Chicago is justly proud. As a rule, cello recitals are not 
extremely interesting and enjoyable, and therefore there are 
few. This was the first one Chicago has heard this year, 
and Mr. Hess’ mastery of his instrument and exquisite art 
made it one of the most enjoyable recitals we have heard. 
There is much beauty in the cello, and when those who 
play it knows their instrument and its technical resources as 
well as Hans Hess:does, cello recitals are bound to be pop- 
ular, An ambitious student, not yet satisfied with his art, 
Mr. Hess has made notable strides since last heard here. 
He is a true artist in the best sense of the word, and this 
was fully demonstrated in his brilliant handling of the 
Gluck “Melodie,” which opened his program; the Haydn- 
Piatti sonata in C major, and Lalo’s D minor concerto. 
His rich, appealing tone was brought out with fine effect 
in Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” Cui’s “Orientale,” “Popper's 
“Chanson Villageoise,” Loomis’ “Adagietto,” MacDowell- 
Klengal’s “Deserted Farm” and Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Ap- 
passionata,” which revealed his elegance of style and ver- 
satility. The program closed with Boellmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques.” He was most enthusiastically applauded 
by a delighted audience. Sharing in the evening’s enjoy- 
ment, Mrs. Hess, as accompanist, proved an excellent and 
sympathetic support. 


John McCormack and New Music 


Interest was threefold at the orchestra’s twenty-second 
concert this week, with John McCormack as soloist, Eric 
Delamarter’s new suite and Frederick Stock’s superb con- 
ducting of Brahms’ fourth symphony. John McCormack 
on this occasion proved once more the Mozart singer par 
excellence. In the classics the golden throated tenor is di- 
vine, and his interpretations of the arias by Mozart and from 
Rameau’s “Les Fetes d’Hebe” was exquisite art—such as is 
seldom heard. With the McCormack voice and style at 
their best, the remarkable tenor gave Chicago some of the 
finest vocalism it has ever heard. Needless to add, he 
scored hugely. Mr. Delamarter conducted his own suite 
from the music he wrote for Maeterlinck’s “The Be- 
trothal.” Into this suite Delamarter has put some of his 
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best writing. The music is bright, individual, emotional, 
joyful, and rich in tone and color. Under the composer’s 
le adership the orchestra gave it the spirited performance 
it requires, and composer and composition alike were ac 
corded an ovation. 

Last, but by no means least, comes Frederick Stock’s 
remarkable reading of the Brahms symphony. He gets out 
of it deep, hidden beauties and melodies and brings them 
to the fore in such superb fashion as to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the listener. It is on just such occa 
sions that Conductor Stock proves his mastery. It was 
indeed noteworthy conducting and a noteworthy perform 


ance. Nor were the Cherubini overture to “Anacreon” and 
Grieg’s symphonic dances less excellently done. Altogether 
it was a thoroughly enjoyable concert. 
The Knupfer Studios 
Walter Knupfer, of the Knupfer Studios, announces a 
series of five young artists’ recitals to be given at th 


Adam Schaaf Recital Hall, 321 South Wabash avenue, on 
five consecutive Wednesdays in April. The following young 
artists will take part: Wednesday, April 2, Myrtie Peter 
son (pianist), Maple M. Barker Poses ay Wednesday, 
April 9, Mildred Schooler (pianist), Samuel Hungetford 


(violinist); Wednesday, April 16, Dorothy Eichenlaub 
(pianist), Anne Slack (cellist); Wednesday, April 23 
Verness Fraser (pianist), Alice B. Ullrich (soprano) ; 
Wednesday, April 30, Anna Daze (pianist), Genevieve 


Schrader (mezzo-soprano). 


Christian Jordan, pianist, a professional pupil of Mr 
Knupfer, having been discharged from service in the 
United States Navy, will resume his musical activity. 


His first public appearance will be in a recital under the 
auspices of the Elgin Junior College at Elgin, on March 27. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


A very successful concert was given by Era Lee Light- 
ner, student of the vocal department, and Ilse Niemack, 
student of violin, in the recital hall of the Chicago Musi 
cal College, March 14. 

Ruth Kuerth, vocal student, 
Hebrew Institute Orchestra. She also appeared recently 
at a musicale given at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 

Felix Borowski lectured on the development of French 
opera in the nineteenth century in Ziegteld Theater last 
Saturday morning. 

Lola Engle and Dorothy Davis, 

(Continued on page 


sang last Sunday with the 


students of the vocal 
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BREESKIN’S VIOLIN WINS HEARTS OF AUDIENCE 
Michigan Daily, March 4th, by Edna Lucking Apel 





doubtful overtone or harmonic in his playing. 
“Gypsy Airs,” 





Elias Breeskin is a serious, interpretative violinist. 
ness and ease of execution that shows magnificent technical equipment. 


were so subtly and beautifully modulated that it was impossible to detect just when 
they ceased. Kreisler is a favorite composer of Breeskin, as most of his encores showed. 


He plays without affectation, with a clear- 
It is impossible to find a 
Some of his legato passages, especially in Sarasate’s 








RUSSIAN VIOLINIST CREATES A SENSATION 
BREESKIN UNEQUALLED HERE 


Soloist With Philharmonic Society 
Gloversville, N. Y., March 2nd 








city. He was recalled four times. 





Elias Breeskin, a Russian violinist, was the soloist, and it is impossible in a few lines to do full 
justice to his remarkable P ts, his 
he aroused and the sincerity and spontaneity o 


rs. 
The beautiful Mendelssohn concerto, the “pet’’ and ambition of the greatest artists, was, of 
course, the outstanding feature, not only in importance, but made so by Breeskin’s admirable treat- 
ment and understanding, as well as his mastery over the difficulties with which this work abounds. 
The Andante revealed a tone of great purity and eloquence, and he took the Rondo, with which 
the Concerto ends, at such a break tempo and displayed a Cadenza of such amazing brilliancy that 
he fairly electrified his audience, who gave him an ovation such as few artists have received in this 


reat talent, the sensation he caused, the enthusiasm 
the applause which greeted the close of all his 








There is a warmth in Breeskin’s tone, abundance of temperament, dash and 
vigor and emotional expression of maturity that one could not expect from a 
youth of twenty-three.—Archie Bell, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL Ist 


BREESKIN SCORES BIG SUCCESSES 
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BRIDGEPORT ORATORIO SOCIETY 
WINS A HUGE SUCCESS UNDER 
DR. MEES’ LEADERSHIP 


Annual Concert of Choral Organization Delights Large 
Assemblage—“Hora Novissima,” New to Connec- 
ticut Audience, Given Magnificent Reading— 
Renowned Soloists Assist—A Personal 
Tribute for Dr. Mees 


Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor of the Bridgeport Oratorio 

ciety, scored a great personal triumph on March 18, 
hen the well established organization gave its annuai 
cneert in the High School auditorium before a capacity 
house. Last year the writer marvelled at the chorus’ 
tonal beauty, balance, and clever light and shade effects, 
nd this year, the work well substantiated the impression 
made. Within many miles’ radius, there is hardly a better 
drilled body of singers than the Bridgeport Oratorio So- 
ciety and Dr. Mees’ leadership shows profitable results. 


“Hora Novissima,” which was sung there for the first 


time, was rendered magnificently, both by the chorus and 
the soloists, who included: Vera Curtis, soprano; Mary 
Kent, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Miles Bracewell, 
bass. Perhaps, because Miss Curtis formerly lived in 


Bridgeport, the audience's welcome was most enthusiastic, 
yet the singer was deserving of the reception. In the 
oratorio quartet Miss Curtis lent strength and tonal beauty 
to the work and her singing of the “O Bona Patria” aria 
was especially fine. In addition, she was heard in the aria 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade”—“Il est doux”—given to or- 
chestral accompaniment. As an encore she sang James 
Roger's “When Pershing’s Men March Into Picardy.” 

Miss Kent, who substituted at short notice for Mrs. 
Charles D. Davis, who was ill, displayed a real contralto 
voice of much clarity and richness. She sang with intel- 
ligence and was well received. Mr. Beddoe, who is a fa 





ARTHUR MEES, 
Conductor of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 


vorite with Bridgeport audiences, sang his solos in an ar- 
tistic manner and his aria “Urbs Syon Unica” was su- 
perbly rendered. 

Miles Bracewell’s bass voice added effectively to the 
quartet. The symphony orchestra played the Schubert 
“Unfinished” symphony in B minor, No. 8, delightfully. 
The concert from all standpoints was a genuine success. 


Kirpal Pupils Give Recital 

Margaretha Kirpal’s recital with six of her vocal pupils 
took piace in the grand ballroom of Hotel Plaza, New 
York, March 15. Despite the inclement weather the large 
hall was crowded with an enthusiastic audience, which 
cheered the talented young vocal artists with hearty ap- 
plause. The recital was characterized by lack of the ner- 
vousness so often displayed by pupils. Mrs. Kirpal at- 
tributes this fact to her method of breath control and 
voice placing. The conviction that they can finish the 
inmost difficult phrase with great ease, and that they are 
able to reach unfailingly the highest notes, gives them 
the necessary assurance. 

Mrs. William Campion’s fine soprano was heard in 
atias from “Sonnambula,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and in 
“The Swallows,” by del Acqua. Her voice has the rich 
mellowness of a mezzo-soprano, but when she takes the 
E flat above high C with such ease, there is no longer 
any doubt as to her being a high soprano, Her scales and 
trills are worthy of praise. 

Mrs. Herman Lissner is another pupil of whom Mrs. 
Firpal can justly be proud; she is also a high soprano, 
whose compass has developed finely under Mrs. Kirpal’s 
care, and she can vie with some of the best artists in the 
production of her fine B flats, both in “Un bel di” and also 
in “Pace mio” (Donizetti), Loretta Leary is another ex- 
ponent of the Kirpal method, and her voice has increased 
much in volume and her diction is splendid. The same 
can be said of Alma Miller, whose rich alto appealed to 
all; she has been a short time only with Mrs, Kirpal, but 
has gained much in poise and dignity, Lillian Tyler has 
done remarkably good work in less than a year; she sang 
her selections with much beauty and made a hit with 
Arditi’s “Tl Bacio” waltz. Jeanette Eberhard is bound to 
make her mark as a singer. A few months’ study with 
Mrs. Kirpal have placed her where it takes other pupils 
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two or three years to arrive; she has a lovely soprano 
voice, 

Constance Smith, Mary Fish and Elizabeth Laney were 
the pianists of this gala occasion. With the accustomed 
fine technic and expression of the Kirpal-Lindorff piano 
pupils, they delighted the audience. Louise Keppel and 
Mrs. Richard Tindale were the capable accompanists 
Beautiful floral tributes enhanced the occasion and added 
to its success 


Arens Pupils in Church and Concert 


Caryl Bensel sang the soprano solo part of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, Harry Rowe Shelley, organist and choirmaster, 
on two recent successive Sundays. This was a return en- 
gagement, she having assisted in the same work under 
Mr, Shelley's direction a year ago. Mme, Bensel’s en- 
gagements in the near future are: a recital under the 
auspices of the Woman's Club, at Town Hall, Nutley, 
N. J., and as soloist at the next concert of the New York 
Singers Club, April 29. 

Helen Davis, mezzo-contralto, recently assisted at a 
concert devoted to compositions by the theory class of 
the School of Musical Art by invitation of Dr. Percy 
Goetschius, professor of theory and composition. She 
sang these four songs by Gladys I. Jameson, a promising 
composer of more than ordinary talent—“‘A Dirge,” “The 
Grand Dame,” “Lights Out, Good Night” (Taps), and 
“Rain Time,” the latter a real Negro song. The variety 
of style and expression was beautifully brought out by 
the young artist to the delight of the audience, and to 
tle satisfaction of Dr. Goetschius and Dr. Damrosch, the 
musical director of the school. Dr. Goetschius has re- 
engaged Miss Davis for the next concert by the compo- 
sition class early in Spring, this being her third engage- 
ment at these concerts, 


Zulauf Sisters Sing for McAll Association 


The Misses Zulauf, pupils of the Arens Vocal studios, 
appeared with pronounced success at the recent Valentine 
Tea of the Junior McAIl Association at the Plaza Hotel. 
Their program, which consisted of solos and duets, all of 
which evoked warm approval by the distinguished audience, 
was as follows: “Princess” (Grieg), “Bonjour ma bella” 
(Behrend), Agnes Zulauf; “Florian’s Song” (Godard), 
“May Morning” (Denza), Elizabeth Zulauf. Duets: 
“Friendship” (Marzials), “Nearest and Dearest” (Carac- 
ciola). 

Evelene Calbreath, an assistant of Mr. Arens, has re- 
cently arrived from Portland, Ore., where she and her 
sister are conducting the Calbreath music studios, and 
where Mr. Arens gives his annual western course. Miss 
Calbreath is pursuing her own vocal studies, and at the 
same time assisting a number of her teacher’s pupils, 





Two Haggerty-Snell Pupils Well Liked 

Margaret Hobbins delighted her audience at the Am- 
sterdam Opera House Monday night, March 10, in the 
concert given for the benefit of St. Malachy’s church, 
New York. Miss Hobbins has a beautiful voice, well 
trained, that will bring her to the front if she continues 
as she has begun. She is not yet eighteen years old and 
has not had over two years of study; her tones are pure 
and bell like, she sings with matured expression, and her 
personality is charming. 

The El Reno News says of Mrs. Homer Fairmon, 
another Haggerty-Snell pupil: “She thrilled the audience 
by her tragic interpretation of ‘The Cry of Rachel,’ Sal- 
ter, and for an encore sang ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny. Her coming to the city has been a great uplift 
to the musical circle, as she has had the very best teachers, 
Ida Haggerty-Snell, of New York, having been one of her 
last teachers.” 

Grainger to Have Large Chicago Class 

Percy Grainger, who has been secured by the Chicago 
Musical College as head of the piano department for the 
coming summer, is attracting pupils in large numbers from 
a wide area, as the following extract frem a letter written 
by Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and general manager of 
the Chicago Musical College under date of March 4, 1919, 
will testify : 


My dear Mrs. Grainger: 

We are receiving requests from all over the country for. lessqn 
periods with Mr. Grainger this summer and it looks now as though 
in a few weeks his time will be all taken. The inquiry for him 
is tremendous. It looks now as though our summer season will 
be 100 per cent. greater than last summer, and last summer it was 
nearly 100 ver cent. greater than the year before, The free scholar- 
ships offered are attracting the best talents in the country and this 
competitive examination will be exceedingly interesting, to say the 
least. 

We are glad to know that Mr, Grainger’s concert work is open- 
ing up so auspiciously and if we can be of any assistance at this 
end of the line, please advise. Very truly yours, 
Cuicaco Musicat Couecs, 
(Signed) Cart D, Kinsey, Manager. 


Musicale by Alys Michot 


Alys Michot, the Parisian soprano, gave an interesting 
musicale ut her studio, 24 East Sixtieth street, last Sun- 


day evening to introduce a series of “Soirées Fran-. 


caises,” which she is inaugurating. A most artistic pro- 
gram was rendered, including numbers by L. Wins and 
E. Gendron, masters in their art. Recitations by Mile. 
Y. Garrick also were enjoyed immensely by the auditors. 
Alys Michot was heard in two groups of French songs, 
presented for the first time here and delivered them 
with deep musical understanding and exquisite vocal art. 
The gathering was a distinguished one, H. Goiran, the 
French Consul, being among those present. An address 
was made by M. E. Hannon Avocat. The “Soirées Fran- 
caises” will bring together many French artists now here 
and seems to be a Nappy idea of Alys Michot. 


Aborn School Artists at Century Club 


On Friday afternoon, March 28, at the Century Theater 
Club, Hotel Astor, New York, Milton Aborn will personally 
direct operatic excerpts and solos, to be presented in costume 
by students from the Aborn School of Operatic, Train- 


ing. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
TO BE PERFORMED BY 
COMMONWEALTH OPERA CO. 


New Organization Will Begin in Brooklyn in April— 
Notable Artists Engaged 


The long promised Commonwealth Opera Company 
(John Philip Sousa, president) is at last to take tangible 
form with the opening of a four weeks’ season at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 21, which will be 
devoted to three Gilbert and Sullivan operas, “The Mi- 
kado,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” and “The Gondoliers” 
and that perennial favorite, “The Geisha.” Harry Askin 
will be manager of the company and William Stewart will 
direct the productions. The conductors are to be Max 
Bendix and Romualdo Sapio and there will be some nota- 
ble singers in the casts. The tenors already engaged are 
Orville Harrold, Guido Ciccolini, and Warren Proctor. 
Percival Knight will be the principal comedian and Ray- 
mond Hitchcock is to play one week with the company 
as guest. Among the other singers already engaged are 
Irene Pavloska, Elsie Lyon, and James Goddard, the bass. 
Sylvia Tell, of the Chicago Opera, will head the ballet. 
The wemen soloists will be artists from the foremost 
grand opera companies and their names will be announced 
very shortly. There is to be a women’s chorus of forty, 
a men’s chorus of twenty-four and an orchestra of thirty- 
two. The scenery and costume; will be entirely new, 


Betty McKenna in Demand 


_ Betty McKenna, the soprano, who first attracted atten- 
tion through her singing at an outdoor performance of 
“Elijah” at the New York Polo Grounds, when she sang 
the part of Youth, has been actively engaged in concert 
and oratorio work ever since. The following are a few 
of her important recent dates: Buffalo (N. ¥) Orpheus 
Club, second concert, February 17; New Choral Society 
(New York) performance of “Stabat Mater,” February 
25; Humanitarian Cult, Carnegie Hall (New York), Feb- 
ruary 26, She will sing at the Mendelssohn Glee Club con- 
cert (third concert) Hotel Astor, New York, April 8, and 
at the Beethoven Society (New York), April 9. 
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Popularity of “Shanewis” Increases 


The popularity of the opera “Shanewis,” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, is amply proven by the fact that it is 
the only opera by an American composer ever produced 
for two consecutive seasons by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The opera is also being given in operalogue 
form by many clubs; a few of the organizations which 
have given it in this form are: Fortnightly Music Club, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Matinee Musicale, Cairo, Ill, and the Musi- 
cal Club, San Francisco. 





Rosalie Miller Sings for Blind 

Rosalie Miller will sing at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, March 20, at a benefit concert for the Blind Im- 
provement Club. 

Namara at Metropolitan Concert, March 30 

Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, has 
been engaged to appear at the Metropolitan Opera Sun- 
day night concert of March 30. 


Amherst-Brown-Columbia Concert, March 29 


_ The musical clubs of Amherst College, Brown Univer- 
sity and Columbia University will give a combined trian- 
gular concert at the Hotel Plaza on the evening of March 


29. 
a: 
OBITUARY 





Christopher Wilson 


From London Musical News, March 1: “We greatly re- 
gret to have to announce the death of Christopher Wil- 
son. He had for many years been éngaged in theater 
work, both as conductor and composer, and his original 
incidental music was always of the highest class, particu- 
larly when connected with Shakespearian productions. He 
lad been conductor to Oscar Asche and Sir Frank Ben- 
son. Mr, Wilson commenced his musical career in the 
most promising manner possible, as in 1895 he won the 
Royal Academy Mendelssohn Scholarship. He was a 
most genial and kindly-natured man, and_there will be 
many brother professionals who will deplore his loss.” 


Henry M. Blossom 


Henry Martyn Blossom, the well known author and 
librettist, died at his home here last Sunday afternoon, of 
pneumonia, after an illness of several days. He wrote 
many comic opera successes, several of them with Victor 
Herbert, notably “Mile. Modiste,” “The Red Mill,” “The 
Only Girl,” “Eileen,” and “Princess Pat.” With Alfred 
Robyn, the late Mr, Blossom collaborated_on “The Yankee 
Consul,” a big hit in its day and the stepping stone to 
fame of Raymond Hitchcock. Henry Blossom was born 
in St. Louis in 1867, At the present moment “The Velvet 
Lady,” (libretto by the deceased) is playing at the New 
Amsterdam Theater. 


Cora Libberton 


Cora Libberton, a ycung and gifted soprano of Chi . 
died at her home there last Saturday, March 15. rs. 
Libberton, whose professional career has been short, was 
soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, and in the 1916- 
17 season was a member of the Chicago ra Associa- 
tion. Services were held on the following Monday after- 
noon in the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
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REVIVAL OF “L’AMORE DEI TRE RE” 
FEATURE OF METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Muzio a Striking Fiora—Martinelli, Chalmers and 
Didur Carry Male Roles to Success—Other 
Operas of the Week 


“Mireille,” Monday, March 17 


Green is the St. Patrick’s Day color, and green was the 
costume of Maria Barrientos, appearing for the third time 
as the heroine of the Gounod opera, “Mireille.” Sweetly 
and beautifully she sings, indeed, although the inadequacy 
vf the vocal quantity to create a real climax in a house the 
size of the Metropolitan is as apparent as ever. Not so 
with her lover, Vincent. Charles Hackett, whom some 
over-wise critics have referred to as having a “white” voice 
because he does not yell! himself red in the face every other 
minute, proved in the dramatic moments of the score that 
his organ is powerful enough to send clear, ringing tones 
into every corner of the great auditorium. Whitehill was 
the same splendid Ourrias as in the other performances. It 
is a pleasure to be able to take pride in two such fine Amer- 
ican singers. Rothier was Mireille’s father; Ananian, Vin- 
cent’s father, and the small roles were distributed as before. 
Monteux conducted. 


“Samson and Delilah,” Wednesday, March 19 


Vocally it was a beautiful evening at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday, although there was plenty of rain outside. 
Caruso’s voice was in unusually good form and there is no 
chance for him to “guy” the role, in actors’ parlance, as he 
dees so many others. So his Samson was one of the joys of 
the season. Margaret Matzenauer sang her first Delilah this 
season. She, too, was in glorious voice, and those one or 
two little vocal tricks which occasionally detracted from 
the super excellence of her work have entirely disappeared. 
Her singing as Delilah was superb, both in quality of tone 
and style; she acts the part splendidly, and her French 
is a delight to hear. De Luca, the High Priest, was a 
worthy companion to the others. Mardones lent his splen- 
did voice to the measures of the old Hebrew, and the other 
roles were satisfactorily performed. Monteux conducted. 


Three American Operas, Thursday, March 20 


Thursday evening, March 20, was American composers’ 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House, when the two 
new American operas, “The Legend,” music by Joseph 
Charles Breil, and “The Temple Dancer,” music by John 
Adam Hugo, and also Cadman’s “Shanewis,” which was 
heard for the first time last season, were repeated before 
a good sized audience. As a detailed report of each of 
the first mentioned operas was given in a recent issue of 
the Musicat Courter, it is only of import now to state 
that the singers repeated their excellent work of the previ- 
ous performance. Rosa Ponselle and Paul Althouse as 
Carmelite and Stephen Pauloff held the interest of the 
audience in the Breil opera; a were in good vocal form 
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and their acting was such as to add to the finish and en- 
joyment of the performance. Louis D’Angelo and Kath- 
leen Howard handled their respective parts with ability. 

Florence Easton, in the title role of “The Temple 
Dancer,” sang her lines with her usual tonal beauty, 
danced with surprising grace and skill and was indeed at- 
tractive to the eye. Morgan Kingston, as the guard of 
the temple, displayed his fine tenor voice to perfection 
when the case demanded, and Carl Schlegel appeared as 
Yoga, the high priest. The ballet’s work added an ef- 
fective touch. 

Sophie Braslau’s impersonation of the Indian girl in 
“Shanwis” was none the less interesting than last year’s. 
The role is admirably suited to her voice and she sang 
with a fervor that was indeed delightful. The audience 
was warm in its approval of Miss Braslau, and justly so. 
Paul Althouse was a splendidly voiced Lionel, Kathleen 
Howard a stately Mrs. Everton and Marie ’Sundelius, 
sweet Amy—both in looks and voice. Others in the cast 
were: Thomas Chalmers, who. was most impressive as 
Phillipe; Cecil Arden, Kitty Beale, Helena Marsh and 
Mary Mellish, who were the high school girls. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


“Thais,” Friday, March 21 


The melodious and atmospheric Massenet medley of sin, 
sweetness and saintliness gave Clarence Whitehill an ideal 
opportunity to do some excellent singing and adroit and 
convincing acting in the role of Athenaél, the priest who 
converts the courtesan Thais only to succumb to her 
earthly charms. The Whitehill voice is in superb condi- 
tion and that fine operatic craftsman never fails to employ 
it with consummate art and effect. His narration at the 
beginning of “Thais” and his appeal in the last act, are 
masterpieces of lyric declamation, diction, and vocaliza- 
tion. Overwhelming applause fell to the lot of this fa- 
vorite singer. 

Geraldine Farrar gave her usual intelligent and finished 
portrayal of the title part. Tenor Diaz was an agreeably 
refined and smooth toned Nicias. Monteux conducted. 


(See page 23 for “Elisir d’ Amore” and “Le Prophéte”) 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Saturday, March 22 (Matinee) 


Montemezzi’s deeply dramatic and musically appealing 
work had a most potent and striking revival when Claudia 
Muzio again essayed the picturesque role of Fiora and 
gave it an even more intense and compelling rendering 
than on the occasion of her former appearances in the 
part. This finely gifted artist seems to set no limit to her 
improvement and in refinement of song and finesse of 
histrionism she constantly is adding to her already remark- 
able achievements. Mlle. Muzio plays Fiora in the Italian 
vein, and it is the idea which Sem Benilli, the librettist 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” impressed upon the prima donna 
when she studied the character with him, Other inter- 
preters of Fiora have made her a chilly and mystically 
aloof sort of lady, but it is not, according to Benelli, the 
_correct portrayal. Lucrezia Bori used to ‘Rive Fiora a 
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decidedly English aspect, bearing and manner. Mile. 
Muzio infuses the imaginative young queen with red blood, 
vitality, passion and the result is a rendering full of tem- 
perament and irresistible feeling. Vocally, Mlle. Muzio 
did wonders, her tones sounding golden in quality, her 
pianissimo being as well controlled as the fortissimo, and 
her phrasing and musical expressiveness leaving nothing 
to be desired by fastidious listeners. It was a triumphal oc- 
casion for Mlle. Muzio and the audience celebrated her 
notable deeds with unrestrained enthusiasm. 

The rest of the cast were carried away by the example 
of Muzio, Fiora. Giovanni Martinelli, a graceful and dis- 
tinguished Avito, sang with taste and fervor, and acted 
with fine judgment and yet with romantic impulsiveness. 
Adamo Didur repeated his thrice admirable version of the 
blind and vindictive—not to say jealous—old Archibaldo. 
Thomas Chalmers made a noble figure of Manfredo and 
put dignity and pathos into his rendering, rising at the end 
to a climax of real dramatic power. He sang splendidly 
throughout, his sonorous and pure timbred voice giving 
unalloyed pleasure. Roberto Moranzoni conducted the 
well knit score with its Wagnerian flavor, in a manner that 
emphasized anew his skill, sympathy, and understanding 
as a wielder of the operatic baton. 


Philharmonic Society Swarmed 
with Program Requests 


The requests from Philharmonic patrons for composi- 
tions to be played at the last concerts of the season have 
been so numerous that this year the programs made up 
by Conductor Josef Stransky from these requests for the 
performances of Thursday evening, March 27, and Friday 
afternoon, March 28, will be entirely different. At the 
last Philharmonic concert, on Sunday afternoon, March 
30, a third “request” program will be played with Eddy 
Brown as the assisting artist. 


Grace Freeman’s Recent Appearances 


On February 15 Grace Freeman, the violinist, and Edith 
Chapman Gould gave a program at the Convalescent Hos- 
pital on Stuyvesant Square for fifty soldiers. Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, who was in charge of the program, later told the 
artists that the boys enjoyed one of the “best evenings they 
ever had.” March 10, Miss Freeman appeared with the 
Lyric Club at the Hotel Majestic, New York, and won 
equal favor through her fine rendition of the followin 
Metodie, Gluck; berceuse, Townsend, and “Hejre Kati,” 
Hubay. 


A Story Told in Re-engagements 


Frieda Hempel has returned from Washington, Atlanta, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Lynchburgh, Va., where she was 
heard in recitals and in which cities she has been re-en- 
gaged for recitals next season. 
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BOUILLIEZ 


Leading French Baritone 


(CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION) 








SCORES GREATEST TRIUMPH OF THE SEASON 





On Short Notice Assumes the Role of Athanael in “Thais” 
and Is Acclaimed by Public and Press 





Although Massenet made the role of Athanael 
achromatic, Bouilliez broucnt out all that voice 
and histrionic ability could ¢do.—The Pittsburgh 
Sun, March 11, 1919. 


He won great honor. He has a splendid voice 
and an enunciation that gave particular satis- 
faction —The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph., 


Mr. Bouilliez was dignified in his acting and 
disclosed an excellent voice, which he still further 
enhanced by his fine diction—The Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, March 11, 1919. 


M. Bouilliez is an extremely 
and one who can always be depended upon to 
give a thoroughly convincing performance.— 
The Pittsburgh Leader. 


versatile artist 


What the critics have said about this artist’s voice and artistic interpretation : 


\. Bouilliez as Athanael was a commanding 
figure. His voice is a superbly-modulated, power- 
ful baritone, and his vocal work reveals unusual 
refinement and musicianship—The Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, 

Bouilliez was an excellent Capulet, the best I 
have heard since Pol Plancon.—Herman Devries, 


Chicazo Evening American 


A. Bouilliez was a splendid Escamillo, singing 
the Toreador with plenty of verve and enthusi- 


asm.—New York Evening Post. 

A. Bouilliez, an artist who should be heard 
oftener, was Boniface. He received a spontaneous 
tribute after his solo in Act IT1—New York 


Times, February 15, 1919. 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 





Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


For Dates, Address: JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management, Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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TOSCANINI AND BEECHAM 
TO SHARE CONDUCTING 
AT COVENT GARDEN 
(Continued from page 5.) A A 

never to have been sung here even after its repolishing by 
Boito and Verdi about forty years ago. Isidore de Lara’s 
Jail.” which was originally written for Calvé, but was 
ing at the Gaiété-Lyrique in Paris by Morentié, is like- 
wise promised, As to the singers to be engaged, I am 
told that many engagements are pending and that Edvina 
is already here after singing in Paris and Brussels since 
the armistice and, further, that Destinn, now, known as 
Destinova, the change in her patronymic being made as 
, substantial protest against the Boche, she being a 
thorough going Czech, will be here. This fine singer 1s 


hortly to visit London to take part in a great Czechish 
demonstration and it would appear that she will then re- 
main for the opera season. You, in New York, probably 
know more about other vocal potentialities from there than 


! know 


Martinelli to Sing 


1 have heard the name mentioned of Martinelli who, if 
1 am not in error, made his first appearance at Covent 
Garden some ten years or so ago, Percy Pitt tells me 
that he is off to Italy as soon as may be, in order to hunt 


up new stars, 80 we soon shall be in the swim again. 
ll ere are to be five subscription nights per week, I am 
told, and we are to have popular opera on the Saturdays, 
either at a series of matinées, to give the singers a chance 
to get away into the country for the week ends, or even- 
ing performances at popular prices and, rumor has. it, 
with the Beecham Company singing in English. This 


last, 1 think, would be a good move. In the past four 
vears the Beecham Company has done great things in 


London and elsewhere and has undoubtedly created an 
audience of its own, Just how far this audience will lend 
its patronage to opera in any other language remains to 


be seen 


Toscanini to Direct 


But the soundest fact so far is the engagement offered to, 
ind, as I have just heard, accepted by Toscanini, You, 
of course, know your Toscanini well. We, poor ignoram- 

es. have never even seen him in the theater here. He 
has accepted the post of chief conductor, while it may be 
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that Pierre Monteux will come also to conduct the French 
opera. Then, of course, Beecham will himself conduct on 
occasion. I wish that room could have been found for my 
friend Albert Coates, but it seems not possible. Coates, 
for years chief conductor at the famous Maryinski Opera 
in Petrograd, telegraphed last week that he had managed 
to escape from that indelectable place to Finland. By this 
time he may be well on his way home to England as his 
telegram took a good month to reach Covent Garden. 
His experiences under the Bolsheviki regime will be in- 
teresting and I will secure them if possible when next I 


see Coates. 
The Three Choir Meetings 


We are having our dovecots fluttered a good deal just 
now by the recalcitrancy of Worcester to fall into the 
line proposed by her sister cities of Gloucester and Here- 
ford for the revival next year of the festivals known for 
nearly two centuries before the war as the Three Choir 
Meetings. The two latter cities demand that the festivals 
he held as of yore only more so, so to speak. Worcester, 
or its Dean and Chapter, wants a mere series of perform- 
ances in the Cathedral of ancient and good church music, 
the whole to be done by the locals. But it has been pointed 
out that this is one of the prime factors in the existence 
of the cathedral choirs. It is just what they are there for 
and there is nothing particularly festive about that! 


A New “Poldowski” Opera 


Then we are to have a couple of performances of a new 
opera “Silence,” by Lady Dean Paul, who is well known 
here as the most excellent composer of much Verlaine 
poetry and other, under her pen name of Poldowski. Pol- 
dowski, by the way, is the daughter of the great Wieniaw- 
ski; she has selected for the text of her own libretto the 
most lugubrious work of Leonid Andreiev which tells of 
the finding by the village priest of his own soul through 
his shockingly bad behavior to his daughter and his wife, 
the one of whom commits suicide because of him, the 
other becomes paralyzed. Sounds cheery, eh? The per- 
formances I presume will be for some charity or other, 
as there are to be two only of them. Rosin H. Lecce, 





AMERICAN COMPOSERS TO GO TO 
ROME IF THEY WIN PRIZES 


(Continued from page 5.) 

It is quite true that, as asserted in the statement already 
quoted, “it is the opinion of composers and critics that 
environment has considerable bearing on the work of an 
artist; but the second part of this statement, to the effect 
that “a three years’ residence in the musical centers of 
Europe should produce American composers who will 
rank with the best yet produced in any country,” is de- 
cidedly questionable. It may be pointed out that we have 
had numerous composers who have resided in such cen- 
ters for considerably more than three years without plac- 
ing themselves among the immortals. 

It is interesting—and inconclusive—to consider the most 
prominent French composers of the last half century or 
more. Hector Berlioz was a Prix de Rome—and a jolly 
good time he had there, too, to judge by his letters. Bizet, 
Massenet and Debussy were also Prix de Rome winners. 
On the other hand, not Lalo, Chabrier, Chausson, Delibes, 
Duparc, Fauré, Ravel, or the dean of the French com- 











Playing’ 


(N. Y. Morning Telegraph, March 8, 1919.) 
MARIE KRYL, GIRL Fe agg b ; : . 
» Kryl, an amazingly gifted girl, who is not ye 
wa her teens, surprised and Golieted at Aeolian 
Hall last night with her wonderful oe of a diffi- 
cult and important program. Miss Kryl displayed an 
unusual astonishing finger technique, unusual musical 
understanding and a lovely tone production. 


(N. Y. Sun, March 8, 1919.) 

Marie Kryl has a good touch and a technique that is 
finely developed. She plays with brilliancy, dash and 
assurance, and of musical instincts and much accom- 
plishments, 


! Y. Tribune, March 8, 1970.) 
sag! possesses a technique which is clean, nimble and 
really brilliant. Her touch is at once firm and delicate; 
she tosses off etaccati passages with surprising ease, 
unusual vigor and unusual poise. 


(N. Y, American, March 8, 1919.) 

Marie Kry! is a musician with good resources, She 
ossesses a remarkable technique, fleet and tireless 
fingers and physical endurance. 
(N. Y. Globe, March 8, 1919.) 

Miss Kry! disclosed a good touch, a considerable dy- 
namic range, facility in finger work and generally 
agreeable style 





Marie KRY L 


“Surprises and Delights New 
York With Wonderful 





(N. Y. Herald, March 8, 1919.) 
Marie Kry! Gives Excellent Piano Recital—Youthful 
Musician Charming Both as Artist and Individual. 
She displayed the true Chopin sense. It was a re- 
markable performance. She astonished by her scale 
playing, her octavos, her clearly articulated Staccati and 
her singing touch and tone. Throughout she played with 
unfaltering brilllancy and proved herself a young artist. 


(N. Y. Evening Star, March 8, 1919.) 

Brilliant teehee and delicate touch came swiftly 
to her aid. A prolonged and vehement trill which she 
exhibited in La Campanella argued well for her father’s 
reputation as a cornetist. 


(N. Y. Evening Mail, March 8, 1919.) 

An exceedingly fleet set of fingers controlled by de- 
termined muscles that rippled up and down a mislead- 
ing slender pair of arms. She has a way of. snapping 
out her phrases like the crack of a whip. 


(N. Y. Times, March 8, 1919.) 


Marie Kryl plays brilliantly. Her programme is light 
and brilliant, her playing likewise. In the six caprices, 
enqpaini-l Asst, she ran the scales from firefiles to fire- 
works. 


Personal Address: 1316 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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LUIGI MONTESANTO, 


Will sing a song especially dedicated to him by 
Mana-Zucca at her composition recital, in Aeolian 
Hall, April 1. 
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posers of today, Camille Saint-Saéns, ever had a three 
years’ vacation at government expense. This would seem 
to prove that it is just as easy to get along without the 
Prix de Rome as with it. It has been awarded every 
year since Napoleonic times, which means that not one 
Prix de Rome out of a dozen ever has been heard of 


afterward. 
Who Shall Go? 


And the question arises, in what way shall these pro- 
posed prizes at the American Academy be awarded? If 
there were a national conservatory in existence, nothing 
would be simpler. But today, how are the candidates to 
be selected? By competition—obviously. But by what 
sort of competition that shall be fair and just to every 
American youth, male and female, for it is to be assumed 
that young women will not be debarred from competition? 

The idea has a great deal of merit, but would it not be 
better for the generous gentlemen who have interested 
themselves in the matter to devote the money which they 
propose to raise to the betterment of conditions of music 
study and the encouragement of young composers through 
hearty support of the movement for a national conserva- 
tory, of which Congress has already taken cognizance? 
After that might come the American Prix de Rome— 
though it must be repeated, why Rome? 


Many Cities Hear Penn’s Songs 


Recent programs that have included Arthur A. Penn's 
songs follow: Walter Mills, New York, March 11, “Smilin’ 
Through”; Edwin J. Vaughn, Glens Falls, N. Y., February 
3, “Smilin’ Through”; Franceska Kasper Lawson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 26, “The Magic of Your Eyes”; 
Leon Rice, Hazleton, Pa., September 30, “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” and “Sunrise and You”; Julia Roth, Alliance, 
Ohio, December 16, “The Magic of Your Eyes”; Cecil 
Fanning, Sewickley, Pa., March 3, “Smilin’ Through.” 

Parnell Egan writes from Paris: 

Am enjoying a wonderful time here singing for the men of the 
A. E. F. have programmed “The Magic of Your Eyes” for a 
big minstrel show in Paris the latter part of this month. 

(Signed) Parnect Ecan. 





I like your songs. Spgtehy good, I think, is the arrangement 
of “They Shall_ Not Pass.” The first time I used it it was very 
well received. I shall use it often. 


(Signed) Maurice Marreson. 





I presented a musical program before the Park Manor Woman's 
Club and sang “The Magic of Your Eyes” in duet form. It took 
immensely. It is a good piece of song writing in the lighter vein, 
melodious and good sentiment in the lyrics. 
(Signed) 


I have used “Magic of Your Eyes” at Camp Jackson and it went 
big. It’s a good song for the boys, 
(Signed) 


To my mind “Mine Honor and My Love” is the best of all 
Penn’s songs. He has surely done a fine thing in this song for the 
good of music, (Signed) Frank Parker. 


Lizzie A. CLARK. 





Maurice Marreson. 








Of all the American composers Penn has been miy favorite. I 
love his songs and have used “Magic of Your Eyes” and “Smilin’ 
Through” and they took so well I have had to repeat both. 

(Signed) Heven WarmInTon. 


By the way, nearly every time I sing I use “Magic of Your 
Eyes.” I have made it popular here and it is repeatedly asked for 
and never fails to take. (Signed) CC. A. Goopyear. 


Ellerman Commends “Ride On” 


After singing Scott’s Palm Sunday song, “Ride On,” 
Amy Ellerman, the popular contralto, wrote the composer : 
“Congratulations on your new song. It is splendid.” 
Church singers all over the country have been quick to 
take up this latest of Scott’s seasonable songs. 
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RACHMANINOFF’S APPEARANCE 
IN ST. LOUIS PROVES 
TO BE NOVEL TREAT 


Plans Fast Materializing for Music Supervisors’ Con- 
vention—Numerous Artists Heard in Concert 
_St. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1919.—A pedagogue playing a 
Piano concerto, his own composition, was rather a depar- 
ture from the customary thing that the regular “Pop” goer 
has come to expect in the way of light diversion for his 
Sunday afternoons. Carl A. reyer, who comes from the 
School of Music in the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., was the soloist on this occasion, and it must, in all 
fairness, be said that Mr. Preyer was a refutation of the 
time-honored theory that one cannot successfully be teacher 
and artist. His concerto is built along rather light, lacy 
outlines, but in spite of the fact that it makes not the 
slightest pretense to dramatic intensity, it is very interest- 
ing and was exceedingly well handled by Mr. Preyer. He 
was very well received by the “Pop” audience of March 2 
and he acknowledged his praise with an encore, also his 
own composition, rather closely following the trend of 

thought that was apparent in the concerto. 


Liederkranz Chorus Does Good Work 


The second concert of the season was given by the Lie- 
derkranz Chorus on Sunday afternoon, March 2, with Edith 
Ayers McCullough, soprano, and Rudolph S. Gruen, pi- 
anist, as soloists. The program was quite the most varied 
thing that one has heard lately, consisting as it did of 
mixed chorus, soprano solos, ladies’ chorus, men’s chorus, 
and piano solos. The work of the various choruses under 
the direction of Ernest Prang Stamm was of very good 
average throughout. Edith Ayers McCullough sang her 
two groups in rather pleasing manner and was quite well 
received. 

Once more, the glory of Ottmar Moll as teacher, was in- 
directly sounded as Rudolph Gruen, his star pupil, com- 
passed a big range, technically and musically, in the num- 
bers from Chopin, Liszt and MacDowell that he played. 


Great Satisfaction in Rachmaninoff Appearance 


Completely eclipsing every concert of the last season or 
two in point of totality of satisfaction, was the recital of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff at the Odeon on Tuesday evening, 
March 4, under the direction of Elizabeth Cueny. In the 
unconsciousness which is so characteristic of him, Rach- 
maninoff struck the keynote of his recital by opening his 
program with the most unexpected and wholly inspiring 
playing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” As if by magic, 
all the hackneyed, threadbare aspect of the melody that has 
been so variously distorted of late was changed into the 
vivid, virile, swinging song, so rich in harmonies and dy- 
namics that one heard each succeeding phrase with in- 
creasing amazement. It was no more a revelation of 
what Rachmaninoff could do than it was of what other 
musicians have failed to do with the same given material. 
We are infinitely glad that he chose to play the national 
anthem, for it revived an ebbing love and respect due to 
inexcusably bad handling. byt : 

The opening group comprised the Mozart variations in 
A major, known and beloved of every student, professional 
and layman. They have been heard with all manner.of 
failure and success but we have at all times failed to hear 
imparted to them just the touch, spirit, atmosphere, what 
you will—of Mozart, as Rachmaninoff unerringly drew 
every shade of color and delicacy of outline. Not a whit 
of the fragile beauty of Mozart, too often slurred over in 
these days of comparatively strident harmonies, was 
neglected by the Russian. It was the most complete 
homage to an art, that is all but gone, but obviously one 
that Rachmaninoff approaches with a great deal of respect. 

The Beethoven, sonata op. 10, No. 3, in the opening 
movement, gave the artist his opportunity of establishing 
himself as an unqualified master of the keyboard that he is. 
It recalled the Beethoven of Busoni in its sweeping mas- 
tery, but that is the essential charm of Rachmaninoff ; al- 
though certain things about his playing may recall this or 
that artist, there is that unquenchable and indomitable in- 
dividuality that will stand alone in the mind after every 
comparison has been dismissed. More complete under- 
standing and conception of Beethoven— more pianistic 
skill, and, above all, a bigger, broader interpretation than 
Rachmaninoff brought to us on this night in this sonata, 
would be difficult to imagine. _ 

His group of Chopin was delightful for he chose, rather 
than the old, familiar never-failing concert numbers, to 
play a nocturne, waltz and polonaise that were exceedingly 
unfamiliar except to the real student of Chopin. The 
Chopin crystallized one’s more or less subconscious | im- 
pression that Rachmaninoff was “all things to all men” for 
after the Beethoven, came the most trying of contrasts, 
the exquisite pastels of Chopin, and this was equally per- 





ect. 

Interpolated between the Chopin and the last number, 
the Liszt rhapsodie, No. 12, was a group of four of his 
own composition of which, of course, interest was keenest 
in the prelude—that overworked victim of student’s inade- 
quacies. So many dreadful things have been done to that 
prelude that one is rather prejudiced against it, and it was 
almost with regret that we learned that it_was on this 
program, but we cannot be too grateful that Rachmaninoff 
so chose it, for it was good to realize that in spite of con- 
sistent efforts to sentimentalize over it, it is a composition 
that, at least under the composer’s fingers, is strong enough 
to stand alone and produce, with its onrushing harmonic 
evolutions, a climax of no mean proportions. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff played to an excellent house, and had 
the night been slightly less unfavorable as to weather, he 
would have played to a capacity house. We have not a 
doubt, however, that when he returns to us next season, it 


will be a capacity house. 


Lashanska Displays Lovely Voice 


rious postponements, Hulda Lashanska, Amer- 
Piaget pth ¢ at the Statler ballroom on Thurs- 
day morning, in a recital under the auspices of the Al- 
hance Francaise for the benefit of the fatherless children 
of France and American fund for French wounded. These 
concerts are being given under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cueny. The most ambitious number on the program was 
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the opening “Juliette’s Romance,” by Bellini, which was 
very well sung by Miss Lashanska to whom fate has been 
very kind in the double gift of a lovely voice and the 
most radiantly beautiful personality. 

_ With the exception of “Depius le jour” from Carpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” the remainder of the program was given to 
the smaller songs—a field more grateful to Hulda Lashan- 
ska than the arias. The best of the less pretentious songs 
were “Steppe” by Gretchaninoff, and that exquisite bit of 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” In these two 
numbers, especially, did Miss Lashanska acquit herself 
most creditably. Katherine Eyman was at the piano and 
played thoroughly good accompaniments. 


Lucy Gates Sings, Despite Cold 


Quite one of the most regrettable colds of the season 
(and we have had enough to speak of relatively) was that 
of Lucy Gates whose appearance at the Sheldon Memorial 
on Friday night, March 7, marked the third of the Artist 
Subscription Series which Elizabeth Cueny has given St. 
Louis this winter. Miss Gates, looking very charming, 
did essay and carry through her program as originally 
outlined, but it was under very serious handicap and one 
could not but feel that she would later pay the price for 
her generosity to her hearers. She was generous, indeed, 
but every song she sang only made it more and more dif- 
ficult for her to proceed. It was really most unfortunate, 
for when Miss Gates made her initial appearance in St. 
Louis last winter at the Woman’s Club, she immediately 
gathered to her a very faithful following who were all in 
attendance on this occasion. 

The aria was the opening number “Una Voce Poco Pa,” 
from the “Barber of Seville,” Rossini, and it was very 
obvious how lovely it would have been had not Miss Gates 
been suffering from such a throat. The other most at- 
tractive numbers were the Rimsky-Korsakoff “The Rose 
Hath Charmed the Nightingale” and the “Hymn to the 
Sun,” from “Coq d’Or.” It is particularly these two songs 
that we hope to hear Lucy Gates repeat under more fa- 
vorable conditions. Mrs. Charles Allen Cale was at the 


piano. 

At the conclusion of the program, Miss Gates st®ped 
to the edge of the stage, called a charmingly familiar 
greeting to Rudolph Ganz and asked that he play for her 
one of his songs which she held out to him, effecting a 
plea that was irresistible. Mr. Ganz responded with evi- 
dent delight and this little song constituted one of the 
nicest things of the concert. 


Ganz Symphony Soloist 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist, was soloist at the thirteenth pair 
of Symphony concerts on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, March 7 and 8, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor. The Tschaikowsky was rather more of a demand 
than anything we have heard Rudolph Ganz play and for 
that reason it was especially interesting. He has never 
played here better than he did on this occasion and the 
revelation of what he did with the Tschaikowsky made us 
glad that he had chosen this rather than some of the light 
things. The playing of Rudolph Ganz is always an un- 
qualified pleasure, for one never gives a thought to the 
technical difficulties when he is at the piano. There is a 
sureness and finish about his playing that is most satis- 
fying. 

Max Zach opened his program with the overture “Le- 
nore,” Beethoven, and followed this with a first time num- 
ber, the Strube variations on an original theme. 

The Charpentier suite, “Impressions of Italy,” five de- 
lightful pictures or rather note book sketches of an artist, 
so they seemed by virtue of their informality, occupied 
the later half of the program, and was very well essayed 
and received. 

Mary Carson at Sunday “Pop” Concert 
Mary Carson, one of the soprano stars of the Creatore 


Grand Opera Company which we recently had with us for 
a brief season, was soloist at the “Pop” of Sunday after- 
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noon, March 9. Two arias from “La Traviata” were Miss 
Carson’s chief contributions to the program. In these, as 
in her participation of the role of Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
was evident that same lovely quality but a tendency to 
strain and to overreach the range of her voice. A eee 
appearance gave Miss Carson an opportunity to depart 
from opera and sing a very attractive waltz song, “Se 
Saran Rose,” by Luigi Arditi. This was very well done. 
A sure fire hit, “Roses of Picardy,” by Hadyn Wood, was 
her encore. 

The overture to “Rienzi” Wagner opened the program. 
Viadimir Rebikoff’s “Autumn Leaves” was given a first 
hearing at this concert and one found it decidedly inter- 
esting. It is a grateful lyric for the strings with themes 
which are not too obvious. The ballet music from Rubin- 
stein’s opera, “Feramors,” was another attractive number 
on this program. As an encore to this, Mr. Zach offered 
Borowski’s “Adoration,” with the incidental solo by 
Michel Gusikoff. Louis Victor Saar’s suite, “Rococo,” 
was given a tryout with the “Pop” goers and found itself 
quite a welcomed place. The Strauss waltz, “Joys of Life,” 
concluded the concert. 


Ernest R. Kroeger’s Lenten Recitals 


On Monday night, March 10, Ernest R. Kroeger, com- 
poser and pianist, gave the first of his annual Lenten re- 
citals at the Musical Arts Hall to a very good house. 
These recitals cover the five Mondays in Lent and for this 
year Mr. Kroeger has elected to confine the series entirely 
to the music of Chopin. 


Murphy Substitutes for Lamont 


On Tuesday night, March 11, at the Odeon. Frederick 
Fischer, with the assistance of the Pageant Choral, the 
Symphony Orchestra and a quartet, gave the second and 
last of the series for this season. On this occasion, we 
had another example of excellent eleventh hour substitu- 
tion when Forrest Lamont sent word that he had been 
unable to obtain his release from Campanini. Mr. Fischer 
immediately wired Lambert Murphy, who was en route 
to Denver, and he made the jump, arriving here at the 
last moment, coming on without a rehearsal and taking 
unto himself practically the burden of carrying the ora- 
torio, for had it not been for Lambert Murphy and Henri 
Scott, the quartet would have almost been something to 
watch rather than to listen to. Lucile Lawrence, soprano, 
and Frederica Downing, contralto, both have excellent 
voices, but for the demands of oratorio with a background 
of a chorus of about 300 voices and a symphony orches- 
tra, they were at a hopeless disadvantage. 


Music Supervisors’ Convention, March 31 


Plans are materializing for the national convention of 
Music Supervisors to be held here the week of March 31. 
There will be about soo delegates in attendance and the 
principal speakers will include Prof. C. H. Farnsworth, 


of Columbia University, New York; Mrs. Francis EI- 
liot Clark; Dr. O. R. Lewis, national director of music 
for the War Camp Community Service; Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Walter Van Dyke Bingham; Dr. Hollis Dann, of 
Cornell; Dr. Carl E. Seashore, of the Graduate School of 
the University of Iowa; Mrs. William D. Steele, director 
of music of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Os- 
borne MacConathy, director of the department of public 
school and community music of Northwestern University. 
Dr. MacConathy is president of the conference, 

E. L. Coburn, supervisor of music in the St. Louis pub 
lic schools and former president of the national confer- 
ence, is chairman of the local committee of arrangements 
Others on this committee are members of the Chambe1 
of Commerce, Symphony Society, the Associated Musi 
cians and the St. Louis music dealers. The sessions will 
be held at the Statler. Two concerts in which the Sym- 
phony Orchestra will take part, are being worked out for 
presentation at the Odeon. It promises to be an inter- 
esting week. Z. W. B. 





HOW LYDIA LOCKE 


SPENT THE WINTER 








The coloratura soprano has just returned to New York 









after a long visit to Palm Beach, where she went to recover 
from a severe attack of influenza and pneumonia. The 
pictures in themselves are sufficient evidence that Miss Locke 
had a good time when in the South. Above she is shown on 
the beach waiting to take a dip with her husband, Commander 
Marks; at the right, she has just returned from her first 
aeroplane trip, made with Lieutenant Dane McCulloch. 
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GALLI-CURCI PACKS SYMPHONY HALL, 
BOSTON, TWICE IN TWO DAYS 


Guy Maier, Home Again, Shows He Left None of His Pianistic Ability in France 
—‘Brandenburg” Concerto Splendidly Cone by Symphony Soloists— 
Lambert Murphy Captures Boston Public in First Recital There 


Boston, Mass., March 22, 1919 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Mr. Wagner’s “rising young so- 
prano,” approximated the successful McCormack venture 
of giving local song lovers more than one opportunity to 
hear him during the same week, when she returned to 
Boston for two concerts in Symphony Hall, Monday and 


, March 17 and 18, her final appearances 
here this season, The gifted singer was greeted on both 
occasions by admiring audiences of c apacity size. At the 
first recital Mme. Galli-Curci was heard in popular operatic 


luesday evenings 


numbers from “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Pearl 
of Brazil” and “Dinorah”; in an old Italian piece and in 
Arne’s “The Lass with the Delicate Air”; and in songs by 


Murdock, Stutzman, Liszt, Scott, C. Burleigh and Samuels. 
On Tuesday evening she sang familiar operatic pieces from 
“Don Giovanni” and “Lucia”; an ancient French and an 
old English number; Bishop’s displayful “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark” and songs from Debussy, Seppilli, Samuels, 
Chapin, Hahn and Luckstone. At both concerts Mme. 
Galli-Curci was admirably assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. ’ 
It is, indeed, a late day to describe anew the lustrous 
beauty of Mme. Galli-Curci’s lovely voice, her masterful 
singing of coloratura airs and ballads, the delightful grace 
and charm of her characteristically Latin manner. After 
her unrivalled interpretations of the operatic arias with 
trills and florid passages, and of the old bal- 
lads—“Annie Laurie,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes”—it seemed as if the applause 
would never end 
Guy Maier’s First Recital Since Return from France 
Maier, well known pianist and member of the ex- 
two-piand team, Maier and Pattison, was greeted 
audience in Jordan Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 


their scales, 


(suy 
cellent 


by a large 
March 19, on the occasion of his first recital since returning 
from France some months ago. The program, an unusually 
interesting one, comprised the following pieces : “Funeral 
Piece,” Liszt; “Song of Salvator Rosa,” Liszt; “Inter- 
mezzo,” Brahms; variations on a theme by Handel, 
Brahms; concert paraphrase of the “Wedding Waltzes,” 
from the pantomime “The Veil of Pierrette,” Dohnanyi- 
Maier; gavotte, Pattison; romance, Schumann; “The 
Prophet Bird,” Schumann; twelfth Hungarian rhapsody, 
Liszt. 

In appearance and accomplishment Mr. Maier has re- 
turned to Boston much as he left it. Not one of his great 
talents seemed lessened or dimmed—fleet and accurate 


fingers, splendid sense of rhythm and of melody, pure tone, 
firm and decisive touch, lively imagination and poetic tem- 
perament. His command of large powers was effectively 
revealed in his own ornate arrangement of the Dohnanyi 
“Wedding Waltzes” and in the familiar twelfth rhapsody. 
Mr. Maier showed very clearly that he has a comprehensive 
technical equipment, a taste for delicate tone variations; 
ilso that he ts sincerely musical—in short, that he is a 
very interesting pianist. He was vigorously applauded by 
a well filled house and added extra numbers to his pro- 
gram 

Mr, Maier spe: * a year in France as a regional director 
for the Y. M. C. A., his work consisting largely of organ- 
izing recreation Hi soldiers. His work there seems to 
have been as thorough and as satisfactorily performed as 
is his playing, and it is very likely that he will soon go 
back to France to resume the work where he left off. 
Winton and Livingston are to represent his interests in 
this country next season, 

Symphony Artists Delight Hearers in Bach Concerto 

Mr. Rabaud added another to his long list of interesting 
programs at the eighteenth concert of the Boston Sym- 
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phony Orchestra Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
March 14 and 15, in Symphony Hall. Of particular inter- 
est and extremely enjoyable was a concerto (No. 2 in F 
major) by Bach, for violin, oboe, flute and trumpet, with 
accompanying harpsichord and orchestra. In this piece of 
beautiful and lively eighteenth century chamber music, 
Messrs. Fradkin, excellent concertmaster ; Longy, renowned 
oboist; Laurent, solo flutist, and Heim, solo trumpeter, 
played the solo parts, and Charles W. Adams, the harpsi- 
chord. All five followed the original score of Bach with- 
out modern retouchings and their performance was an 
admirably musicianly one to the last degree, the audience 
signifying its enjoyment by recalling the principals several 
times. 

The balance of the program abounded in novel music— 
a rather commonplace suite with few musical ideas, 
“Musiques de Plein Air” by Florent Schmitt, played for 
the first (and probably the last) time in Boston; Saint- 
Saéns’ seldom played symphony in A minor, written in 
that gifted gentleman’s twenty-fifth year—charmingly 
simple and beautiful music, skilfully written; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s delightfully imaginative and warmly colored 
tone picture, “Sadko,” a fascinating musical description of 
Sadko’s visit to the palace of the monstrous sea king, of 
the frenzied dance caused by the legendary minstrel’s per- 
formance on his ancient harp, or gusli, and of Sadko’s 
miraculous escape with the sea king’s daughter; and, for 
concluding number, Chabrier’s well liked and entrancingly 
rhythmed rhapsody, “Espagna,” which received a spirited 
and altogether brilliant performance. 


Lambert Murphy Scores in Recital 


Lambert Murphy, the tenor, who has been heard here 
often in oratorios, ventured his first Boston recital Thurs- 
day evening, March 20, in Jordan Hall, before a large, 
very friendly and keenly appreciative audience. It was 
evident that Mr. Murphy's splendid voice and skill, ef- 
fectively demonstrated in his fine delivery of the narrator's 
music in last year’s production of Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion,” had won him numerous admirers in this city. 
Mr. Murphy’s program was well designed to test the wide 
range of his abilities. It included numbers from Mozart, 
Handel and Purcell for old music; airs from Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” and Massenet’s “Griselidis” for operatic pieces ; 
French songs by Panizza, Dupont, Fourdrain and Paulin; 
Russian numbers by Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff ; and 
an English and American group by Hadley, Pitt, H. T. 
Burleigh, Speaks and Ward-Stephens. 

Mr. Murphy was well equipped in voice, technic and 
emotional understanding to interpret successfully his dif- 
ficult program. He possesses a beautiful tenor voice, flex- 
ible and resonant, and his singing is marked by excellent 
breath control, clear enunciation, dramatic intensity (not 
always under restraint) and a splendid sense of the design 
of a song. The unfamiliar aria from Massenet was ex- 
quisite music and its ardent interpretation was singularly 
appealing. Handel’s recitative was given with effective 
spirit, and the beautiful aria, “Waft Her Angels,” with 
good tonal quality, smooth phrasing and sincere feeling. 

Mr. Murphy’s vocal attainments and powers of inter- 
pretation won the enthusiastic admiration of the large 
audience, which demanded and received many encores. 
His work showed unusual musicianship and intelligence 
throughout and it was obvious that this singer had made 
a host of new friends. Charles Albert Baker deserves 
praise for his ability as accompanist. The concert was 
managed by Wendell Luce. 


Havens Trio in Haverhill 


Haverhill, Mass., music lovers had a treat on the even- 
ing of March 12 in the High School hall when the Havens 
Trio, composed of Sylvain Noack, violinist; Alwin Schroe- 
der, cellist ; and Raymond Havens, pianist, ‘appeared i in the 
fifth and final concert of the Haverhill Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. They presented a well balanced concert program 
which gave each member of the trio ample opportunity to 
display his skill in solo numbers. The Haverhill Gazette 
said of them: 

Mr. Noack, a violinist of international reputation, is assistant 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He is a virtu- 
oso of rare ability, and as he drew his bow over his instrument 
it became a pulsating reality. His instrument gave forth a rich, 
clear, resonant tone. Raymond Havens has a technic rare among 
pianists, His readings were vital and awoke the creative imagina- 
tion of his hearers—as was evident from the attitude of the audi- 
ence. He was forced to r nd to several encores. Alwin Schroe- 
der shares the first desk of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
has toured Europe with “the Kneisel Quartet. Grieg’s andante 
religioso gave Mr. Schroeder a rare opportunity to display his talent, 
and followed by Popper’s “Spanish Serenade” and Schubert's 
“Bee,” it constituted an exacting group. 

Their program included works b Dvorak, Hubay, Sara- 
sate, Wieniawski, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Popper, Schubert, 
and Haydn. J, 


Scott Songs Presented at Choral Club 


At. a recent meeting of John Prindle Scott’s Choral 
Society at the International Institute, 108 East Thirtieth 
street, New York, a program was presented by the fol- 
lowing profes.ionals: Julia Laurence, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Clare Conway, pianist, and Harvin 
Lohre, tenor. Among other numbers several Scott songs 
were presented: “The Voice in ag Wilderness,” by Mr. 
Lohre; “Wind’s in the South,” Miss Laurence. Miss 
Conway played the “Little Irish Sh Irish g etches” as a piano solo. 


Albert Wiederhold Returns 


Albert Wiederhold, the baritone, who has been in France 
for some time singing for the soldiers, has returned to 
New York and will resume his concert and oratorio work, 
His experiences are most interesting and he appears to be 
“the picture of health.” 


March 27, 
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An all-Cadman program was given recently before the 
Amphion Club of San 0 with the composer at the piano, 
the songs being sung “the well known baritone, John 
Nmallman, formerly of Boston but now very prominent in 
Los Angeles musical affairs. The same program was ren- 
dered at Santa Barbara with fine success. This picture was 
taken at the home of Mme. Heinrich, the widow of Maar 
Heinrich, so well and favorably known to American and 
foreign musicians. Mme. Heinrich is responsible for the 
artistic colony at La Jolla, being the first settler at this 
picturesque California seaside resort, This picture was taken 
in front of one of the Heinrich cottages, “The Green Dragon,” 
and shows the composer, his mother, and Mr. Smallman. 
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department, sang at an entertainment given at the Second 
Regiment Armory, March 16. 

Ilse Niemack, viclin student of .the college, played be- 
fore the Renaissance Club last Monday. Her program ‘in- 
cluded an “Orientale” of her. own composition. 

The program which was heard at the concert of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, Saturday morning, in Ziegfeld 
Theater at 11 o'clock, was presented by students in the 
piano, vocal and violin departments. 

Musical News Items 

The American Academy of Music, affiliated with the 
Victoria College; London, afforded a large audience an en- 
joyable evening of musical numbers at Colonia Hall, on 
March 4. The chorus, led by Mrs. Huseby, was notably 
good. This club toured Norway in 1914 with great acclaim 
and will be pleasantly remembered as the villagers in 
“Rumpelstiltskin.” Pupils of Anna S. Hiatt and ago 
Valdemisa appeared to good advantage and selections b 
Mary Ramthan one and Mrs. Jacobs met with pate | 
favor. Dr. F. E. Lloyd and Frank B, Webster are ex- 
aminers for the academy. 

Esther Pedersen, a pleasing and conscientious young 
lyric soprano, recently appeared to advantage before the 
Social Club of America at Colonia Hall. 

Signor Scaffi, of the Scaffi Opera School, Kimball Hall, 
is developing Arthur Boe, who has a tenor voice which 
gives much promise. 

John Rank! sang the baritone role in Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” with the Cornell College Chorus at Mt. Vernon, 
Ta., on March 9. He also sang at Braidwood, IIl., March 
3, with the Chicago Male Quartet. Dora Christopher, con- 
tralto pupil of Mr. Rankl, sang at the big Boy Scout con- 
cert at New First Congre ational Chutch on March 17, 
with fine success. Alice Schliessmar, lyric soprano, sang 
at the Gary community concert on February 28, and re- 
ceived excellent press comments. 

Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey entertained alumni members 
of the Alpha Chi Omega sorority residing in Chicago, with 
an afternoon tea, from two to five o'clock, Wednesday 
afternoon, at the Bergey studios. John Chellman, tenor 
pupil of Mr. Bergey, sang two operatic arias, “Che gelida 
manina” from “La Boheme” and “Spirto Gentil” from 
“La Favorita.” JEANNETTE Cox. 
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CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
DELIGHTS PITTSBURGH 
WITH FOUR PERFORMANCES 


Local Church Items—John H. Strauss Dies 
: Pittsburgh, Pa., March 14, 1919. 

The oop Opera Association stopped here this week 
to give Pittsburghers some real opera, and Monday night 
the Syria Mosque was thronged with music lovers and 
society to witness the opening performance. Society, as 
usual, insisted on talking during the performance to hinder 
the music lovers from listening to the opera. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful to attend an opera or a concert without 
hearing a chatter? 

Massenet’s romance, “Thais,” was the opera scheduled 
for Monday evening, with Mary Garden in the title role. 
Georges Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, singing Athanael, 
was compelled to retire after the first scene owing to 
illness. His place, however, was most admirably filled by 
August Bouilliez, the Belgian baritone, who appeared at 
the Alvin Theater in opera last year. Mr. Bouilliez has 
an excellent voice and he acquitted himself with acclaim. 
John O’Sullivan sang the role of Nicias. His voice is 
free and even and not given to the bleating so frequently 
heard in operatic tenors. Gustave Huberdgau had a good 
voice and sang the part of Palemon in good style, while 
Constantin Nicolay made artistic the small part he was 
allotted. Alma Peterson and Maria Claesens made all 
that was possible of their small parts. The ensemble work 
was excellent, the male chorus being bell balanced and 
sang with confidence and much expression. 

The orchestra of eighty pieces, under the direction of 
Cleofonte Campanini, played the score in excellent taste 
and at times one would find himself listening to the 
orchestra and almost forgetting the singers on the stage. 
Campanini was warmly received and immediately won a 
sure place in the hearts of Pittsburgh musicians. 

Last, but not least, was the playing of the “Meditation,” 
by Gregor Skolnik, first violinist, who rendered the num- 
ber with finish and beautiful tone. “Butterfly” and “The 
Barber of Seville” were given Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights, but as the Musica, Courter was not represented 
these operas are not commented upon. The “Trovatore” 
performance of Thursday is noticed in another part of 
the paper. 


Federation of Musical Clubs 


At the Pennsylvania State contest, held last January in 
Carnegie Music Hall, under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, Mrs. Dora Bryan- 
Moorehead, of Pittsburgh, won the vocal honors and will 
represent the State in the Eastern District contest, to be 
held in Philadelphia in May. Mrs. Moorehead was for 
some time on the concert stage, but her love for sacred 
music caused her to re-enter church work and for two 
— she has been soprano soloist at Emory Methodist 

piscopal Church. She has also been re-engaged for the 
coming year. 


New Teacher in Pittsburgh 


Charles H. Martin, for a number of years active in 
musical affairs at Johnstown, Pa., has located in Pitts- 
burgh, where he will continue his musical work. 


Church “Gossip” 7 


T. Earl Yearsley, tenor of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, has resigned his position, his resignation to be- 
come effective May 1, and will begin his duties at that 
time as tenor in the Third Presbyterian Church, succeed- 
ing Sedsworth Frazier, who goes to New York. 

Mrs. .Denton, for the past year contralto in the East 
Liberty Church choir, has resigned and goes to Chicago, 
leaving that position open for the present. 

The alto position in the First Presbyterian Church is 
still open and it is learned that John Bell, organist of 
the church, recently made a tour of the choir agencies 
in New York, hearing all available altos and offering a 
salary of $1,500, but was unable to persuade any one to 
come to his choir, What’s the matter with local talent, 
Mr. Bell? 

Mrs. Bodycomb Hughes, contralto of the Emory Metho- 
dist Church, will locate in New York after May 1, and 
her place will be filled by Mrs. Rose Leader Chislett. 


John A. Strauss Passes On 


Many musicians of Pittsburgh will regret to learn of 
the death of John A. Strauss, who for twenty-seven years 
was bass in the First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Strauss 
has been ill for some time and died Monday, March 10. 
He was sixty-six years of age. 


Boyd’s Musical Program 


Charles N. Boyd, musical director of the North Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, arranged a splendid musical 
rogram for Sunday evening, March 2, which was as fol- 
cws: “Adagio Pathetique” (Godard), orchestra; motet, 
“Gallia” (Gounod), Mrs. Mitchell, assisted by orchestra; 
anthem, “Untold, Ye Portals Everlasting” (Gounod), 
choir and orchestra; offertory, andante moderato (Bizet), 
orchestra; postlude, “Largo” (Handel). 


Cecilia Choir Gives Concert 


The Cecilia, the Western Theological Seminary choir, 
was heard in an interesting program on Monday evening, 
March 3. The following singers took part: Lollie Ander- 
son, Mrs. Charles S. Donley, Anna M. George, Elsie 
Breese Mitchell, sopranos; William G. Brown, Joseph De 
Haven, W. O. Neupert, William Stephens, tenors; Mrs. 
Walter E. Dyck, Margaret Fingal, Alma T. Gillespie, Ger- 
trude Goeddel, altos; B. Frank Eaches, Jr., Ulhard Han- 
gartner, Herbert M. Love, Ralph K. Merker, Marius R. 
Suliot, basses, and Charles N. Boyd, director. 


Foundation Day Exercises at Academy of Science 
and Art 


Foundation Day exercises of the Academy of Science 
and Art were held at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, 
Morch 13. J. M. Berkey, president, made an address and 
a concert followed, in which the works of Pittsburgh 
composers were presented, under the auspices of the music 
section of the academy Composers represented on the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


program were Wiliam H. Oetting, Harvey B. Gaul, Vin- 
cent B. Wheeler, T, Carl Whitmer, Richard Kountz and 
William F. Wentzell, while the performing artists con- 
sisted of Dallmeyer Russell, pianist; Barry Austin, Vin- 
céut B, eeler, organists; Irene Griffin Strohl, reader ; 
T. Carl. Whitmer and Harvey B. Gaul, pianists; H. Marie 
McCracken; Ralph Lewando, violinist; Romaine Smith 
Russell, soprano; Richard Kountz, pianist; William H. 
Oetting, organist. H. E. W. 


Pochon and Bailly, of Flonzaley Quartet, 
Offer Summer Course for Ensemble Playing 


Two master quartetists of international reputation, 
Alfred Pochon, second violinist, and Louis Bailly, viola 
player, of the Flonzaley Quartet, announce a trimestral 
summer course for the study of ensemble playing, starting 
on April 1, at Mr. Pochon’s home, 320 West Eighty-third 
street, New York City. The news cannot fail to arouse 
deep interest among both professionals and amateurs, con- 
nected directly or indirectly with this foremost branch of 
musical art. The two instructors in question, although in 
the flower of their age, are veterans of the field of chamber 
music. Long before joining the Flonzaley Quartet, with 
which he has been associated for sixteen years, Mr. Pochon 
used to devote most of his leisure hours to the delights of 
ensemble playing, and more than twenty years ago, when 
he was teaching the violin at the Royal Conservatory of 
Brussels, he founded and directed a string quartet with 
which he used to go during the summer time to Switzer- 
land. The little club was called “Quatuor de Gourze,” a 
name taken from the old home of the Pochon family. 
Through the woods the four musicians used to tramp 
every week to Vevey, on the opposite side of the hill, to 
play for Mr. and Mrs. De Coppet, who at that time were 
busy supervising the construction of their future villa, 
Flonzaley. ‘The artistic importance of the Quatuor de 
Gourze was certainly a very relative one, but from the 
historical point of view that ephemeral organization is well 
worth remembering. It was through those primitive trials 
that Mr, Pochon conceived the idea of a permanent, artistic 
institution, idea which his friend, E. J. De Coppet, of New 
York, espoused with the enthusiasm and generosity which 
made ot him one of the greatest Maecenas of our days. 

The little “Quatuor de Gourze” can therefore be con- 
sidered as the precursor of the great Quatuor du Flon- 
zaley. 

As for Mr. Bailly—before becoming that brilliant col- 
laborator of the KFlonzaleys whom, tor two years the 
principal cities of the United States have admired and 
applauded, he was connected with the most important 
chamber music associations of France, including that cele- 
brated Quatuor Capet, the glorious mission of which was, 
as proclaimed by the most prominent Berlin critics, “to 
teach German quartetists how to interpret Beethoven’s 
last masterpieces.” 

On the other hand, during several years he was a member 
of the commission for the semi-annual examination of the 
class of string instruments, in the conservatory in Paris, 
as well as a member of the jury at the final public com- 
petitions. This shows the interest he took in all educa- 
tional questions and how he specially followed closely the 
evolution of the viola in a class which had been created 
a few years before and of which he, with H. Casadesus, 
was one of the first graduates. 

“The time has passed,’ he said, “when one can extem- 
porize himself into an artist; for the development that this 
instrument will attain in the near future, compels the stu- 
dent of today to go more deeply into the technic of the 
viola; giving it the same rank as his ‘brother’ the violin 
and cello, from which (to a certain extent) it has its 
quality of brio and sonority.” 

To Form Real Viola Specialists 

Mr. Bailly’s aim by creating a class, is to form real 
specialists, who know to the core the resources of their 
instrument and who are able to keep up the interest of 
the public as well as that of the modern composer who 
will be more and more attracted by the diversity and 
variety of the viola’s possibilities. 

“The technic of a good quartetist,” added Mr. Pochon, 
on the same occasion, “is a special one and in no way in- 
ferior to that of the virtuoso.” If the difficulties of the 
left hand are less transcendental in ensemble than in solo 
work, the problems of the bowing (exactitude, firmness 
and readiness) are so numerous and complex for the 
quartetist, that only through years of trials and a per- 
fect knowledge of the laws of relaxation and weight, he 
can find a satisfactory solution for them. 

“Not less puzzling is the question of pitch. While the 
soloist can indulge in a personal intonation corresponding 
to his emotive qualities, the quartetist is obliged to tem- 
per his inclinations and adopt a modus vivendi permitting 
him to live (musically and socially) in ‘unison’ with his 
collaborators.” 

It is fortunate that, contrary to certain selfish artists of 
the past, who like Paganini and Stradivarius and others, 
wanted the secrets of their art to be interred with them in 
the grave, Alfred Pochon and Louis Bailly are willing to 
share with their colleagues and disciples their observa- 
tions, experiences and discoveries, the fruit of twenty long 
years of labor. 

The occasion is a unique one. 
hear, let him hear.” 


“He who has ears to 


Saenger Artist-Pupil Gives Phoenix Recital 
Pheenix, Ariz., March 16, 1919.—So many good singers 
have come out of the Oscar Saenger studio that they are 
to be found pretty well scattered about over the Ameri- 
can landscape. One of them, Mrs, Franklin D. Lane, is 
in far away Phoenix, Ariz., and she gave a recital here 
recently which included the aria from “Pagliacci,” the 
familiar waltz song from “Mireille,” and songs by Tre- 
harne, Cadman, Fay Foster, Debussy, Bizet, Lalo, Homer, 
Campbell-Tipton, and Woodman. Mrs. Lane was at her 
best and won well deserved success. One of the Phoenix 
papers spoke of her “excellent technical skill; clear dic- 
tion and wonderful breath control,” while another said: 
“Her charming personality, beauty and wonderful. nat- 
ural voice, combined with technic of the artist, made Mrs. 
Lane’s appearance the occasion of great interest and en- 
thusiasm.”. Meta Work accompanied sympathetically. 
G. M 
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Asheville, N. C., sail 15, 1919.—The first concert 
of the spring season was given at Grove Park Inn last 
evening by Joseph LeMaire, first violinist of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, assisted by Maurice Long- 
hurst, organist, and members ‘of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Brattleboro, Vt., March 16, 1919.—The annual mu- 
sicale and guest night of the local chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was held March 13 at the 
Unitarian Church. The soloists were Mrs. Arthur H. 
Brasor, soprano: Mrs, William H. Bond, contralto, and 
Frederic C. Adams, baritone. Mrs. Robert W. Holmes, 
of Keene, N. H., reader, also took part in the program. 

Burlington, Vt. March 19, 1919—Mrs. F. Barnby 
Leach, of Montpelier, is scheduled to give a piano recital 
at the Klifa Club the last’ of this month——Harry Corey, 
formerly organist of the First Congregational Church, who 
now is in the field artillery with the army of occupation, 
was when last heard from, in Kelburg, Germany. His 
playing and his love for music have won distinction for 
him in the army.——“Pinafore” is to be revived once more, 
this time by the pupils of the junior-senior high school, 
who have engaged Mr. and Mrs. Louis Philbrook to direct 
the opera. It will be given the latter part of the month. 
—_—A choral union of 150 voices has been formed, with 
Edward Beaupre as the leader. This is the first choral 
organization the city has had in several years.——One o 
the late concerts of the season will be the appearance of 
the French Army Band at the University of Vermont 
gymnasium, late in April, under the local management of 
A. W. Dow 
Charleston, S. C., March 21, 1919.—W. Vion Masson, 
American baritone, and Emmanuel Wad, Danish pianist, 
were heard here recently with considerable pleasure by a 
large audience. Ella Isabella Hyams was Mr. Masson’s 
able accompanist. The baritone sang with fine spirit and 
much enthusiasm, and his performance of the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci” (Leorcavallo) was done admirably, 
while his renditions of several of Harriet Ware’s songs 
were particularly enjoyed. Mr. Wad’s piano solos were 
performed in artistic style. His interpretations of Chopin 
were most interesting, and the playing of his own etude 
was heartily applauded. The programs of both artists 
were arranged with utmost discretion. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., March 11, 1919.—The latter days 
of this season were made noteworthy by two events spon- 
sored by the Chattanooga Music Club. They were the 
concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
Eugene vere, conductor, and the recital of John Powell, 
pianist. Gabriel Ysaye, violinist, being too ill to appear, 
the orchestra presented a cellist and harpist, whose con- 
tribution was quite as thoroughly enjoyed. The orchestral 
program comprised the overture from “Manfred,” the 
César Franck symphony in D minor, Delibes’ ballet, 
“Sylvia,” and Liszt's second rhapsody. According to the 
verdict of local musicians, the program presented an even 
balance of popular and classical music. However, an edi- 
torial in the morning paper called attention to the length 
of the César Franck number and its possible effect upon 
an unmusical or popular audience. “Thereby hangs a tale.” 
The city for a time seemed divided into two hostile camps. 
Contributions to the daily press, street corner and parlor 
conversations were vehicles of brilliant polemics for sev- 
eral days on the mooted question of “Why is a symphony 
auyway ?” H. Rains, of Missionary Ridge, in an open 
letter, challenged the right of an artist to inflict musical 
gymnastics upon an audience. Then the Chattanooga 
Music Club took up the cudgel and in an equally open 
letter, signed by Josef O. Codek, Mrs. John Lamar Meek, 
president of the State Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Roy Lamont Smith, challenged the right of Mr. Rains 
and other newspaper contributors to tear down the struc- 
ture of musical appreciation, so long in the making here- 
abouts and demand of a symphony orchestra the music of 
theaters and cabarets. So the Chattanooga public allowed 
the music club to have the last word. Well, not exactly 
the last either. That belonged to John Powell, pianist, 
who appeared in the thick of the fray. He read the articles 
controversial and studied Ysaye’s program that had in- 
spired them. Behold the irony of fate! This was his 
verdict: “I wonder if I must play to an audience of 
barbarians! For—let me whisper it—the César Franck 
symphony saved Ysaye’s program from cheapness.” John 
Powell arranged a program of dance music, whether in 
deference to the coutroversy his program did not state. 
At any rate, his inspiration was classical. The Bach- 
Busoni chaconue began his repertory, and Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt were represented in a variety of dance 
forms, explained and described by the pianist preceding 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, assisted 
by Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, and Helene Whitaker, pianist, 
appeared in recital recently under the auspices of Park 
Place W. C. T. U. The program, made up of nine num- 
bers, received its well merited plaudits——-Several “po 
concerts have been given here lately by the MacDowell 
Club at Hotel Patten and have been participated in by 
some of the city’s leading soloists——The Chattanooga 
Orchestral Club, Josef O. Cadek, leader, appeared in con- 
cert recently, presenting a program which included the 
“Beautiful Galatea” overture, the andante movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, an Indian suite by Skilton 
and other interesting numbers.——Mattie James, leader of 
the Junior Music Club, presented her group of young 
musicians hefore the parent organization two weeks ago, 
the program meeting with much approval——The Chatta- 
nooga Music Circle gave a program at the home of Mrs. 
Howard Smith, comprising the compositions of Roy 
mont Smith, local pianist and instructor, whose songs are 
finding their way into the repertories of many of the 
leading singers of the day. 

Cc ll.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleve id, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Davenport, Iowa, March 18, 1919—On August 4, 











1914, J. Belquist (at that time head of the Conservatory 
of Music at Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill.) founded 
the Tri-City Association of Musical Clubs, an organization 
which was to include the music clubs of Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline and whose object was to bring first 
class artists to those cities, no one club having to assume 
the entire financial responsibility. Since that time as a 
rule two prominent artists are presented each year and 
one or two social events are also given during that time. 
~—Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, widow of the American 
composer of that name, gave one of her interesting lecture 
recitals at the midwinter social to the Tri-City Musical 
Clubs, an event which was held in the gold ball room 
of the Hotel Blackhawk before an audience which filled 
the room to overflowing.——-Arrangements have been made 
to have the Chicago Symphony Orchestra here for May 8, 
while Galli-Curci will be the attraction on May 30, both 
concerts to be given in the gymnasium of Augustana Col- 
lege. Mrs, J. J. Dorgan, of Davenport, is at present the 
president of the assdciation——A series of five splendid 
recitals are being given by a trio of Chicago musicians— 
Ludwig Becker, violin; Rudolph Reuter, piano, and Carl 
Brueckner, cello—the first Sunday in each month at the 
Hotel Blackhawk. The fourth in the series will be held 
on April 6. 

Hartford, Conn., March 19, 1919.—An unusually at- 
tractive program was given under the direction of Ralph 
L. Baldwin at the Broad Street Assembly Hall by the 
High School Girls’ auc Boys’ Glee clubs, on Friday even- 
ing, March 14. The program opened with Horatio W. 
Parker’s “Union and Liberty,” sung by both clubs. An- 
other interesting number rendered by the two organiza- 
tions was Caro Roma’s “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace.” 
Among the selections presented by the Girls’ Glee Club 
was Christiaan Kriens’ ‘Spring” and three of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s Indian songs—“From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water,” “Far Oft I Hear a Lover’s Flute” and “The 
Moon Drops Low.” There were also several selections 
given by the Boys’ Glee Club alone, one of them being 
“Hymn Before Action.” for which Mr. Baldwin wrote 
the music. Angelina E. D’Esopo favored with a piano 
solo; Robert A. Mercer, baritone, sang two songs, and 
there was a violin solo by Edward C. Andersen. The 
pianists of the evening were Angelina E. D’Esopo and 
William H. Thompson. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See 
Slope.’’) 

Louisville, Ky., March 13, 1919.—The Louisville Male 
Chorus and the Louisville Quintet Club gave a joint recital 
at the Boys’ High School on March 6 before a capacity 
audience. This was the first time the Quintet Club had 
played in public during the present season, and it was 
well received, several numbers being repeated in response 
to insistent applause. The selections given were the 

“Allegro ma non Tanto” from the Dvorak piano quintet, 
op. 81; an Irish folk song, rearr anged from Percy Grain- 
ger’s setting by Kar! Schmidt; “Molly on the Shore,” also 
by Grftnger, and two movements from the Sinding Piano 
Quintet in E minor. The personnel of the organization 
includes Charles J. Letzler, first violin ; Mrs. Victor Rudolph, 
second violin; Victor Rudolph, viola; Karl Schmidt, cello, 
and Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano. The male chorus, under 
the direction of Carl Shackleton, sang, among other num- 
bers, works by Bullard, Stebbins, Maley, Protheroe and 
Neidlinger. In the Saar “Cradle Song” the violin obligato 
w “e played by Charles J. Letzler, and in the Mendelssohn, 
‘To the Sons of Art,” the quartet was composed of T. P. 
Pfeiffer, W. J. Horn, Ralph Hill and J. F. Dohrmann.—— 
On Tuesday, March 11, Cara Sapin, of the Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a recital with her vocal pupils, 
assisted by Mrs. Raymond Williams, Elizabeth Hilleary, 
Freda Rouff and Frederic Cowles, pianists. The auditorium 
of the Y. W. C. A. was crowded and the applause was 
frequent and .hearty enough to show the appreciation of 
the audience. The program included a vocal trio by Miss 
Zinemeister, Miss Klerner and Miss McCulloch; “Sweet 
Mis’ Mary” (Neidlinger) and “June Time” (Oley Speaks), 
sung by Nina Burns; “Tes Yeux” (Rabey) and “La Lettre 
d'Adieu” (Kriens), sung by Margaret McCulloch; “Spring 
1s Awake” (Gaines), Viola Gaskins; “Punchinello” 
(Molloy), Ellenore Quigg; “Che faro senza Euridice” 
(Gluck), sung by Evelyn Steiden; “Un Doux Lien” (Del- 
bruck) and “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
(Whelpley), Angela Grenough ; “My Menagerie” (Fay Fos- 
ter) and “If Flowers Could Speak” (Mana-Zucca), sung 
by Margaret McCulloch; vocal duet, “Go Pretty Rose” 
(Marzials), Miss Steel and Miss Bushong ; “Sheep and 
Lambs” (Homer) and “To a Messenger” (La Forge), 
Naomi Klerner. Miss Sapin played the accompaniments. 

Miami, Fla., March 16, 1919.—Friends of Georgiana 
Baile are glad to know that this talented girl has been 
given high musical honors at Brenan, having made “Mu 
Phi Epsilon.” Miss Baile studied for several years under 
the direction of one of Miami’s popular teachers, Mrs. 
Thomas McAuliffe, a former pupil of Giuseppe Ferrata. 
-—-Katherine Dungan, contralto, has been engaged as 
evangelistic soloist for Christian Church services.——Newly 
appointed officers for the Children’s Music Club include: 
President, Frances Hopkins; vice president, Mary Poore; 
secretary, Winston Hall; treasurer, Corinne Faudel; his- 
torian, Stanley Denziger.—J. A. C. Riach, social secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., has organized a male chorus, the 
officers of which are: President, Dr. A. J. Myers; vice 
president, L. A. Warner; secretary, Claude Pullen; as- 
sistant secretary, C. C. Sharman; treasurer, P. C. Long; 
director, J. A. C. Riach; librarian, A. E. Carr. The asso- 
ciation has formed ar alliance with the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra, and there is a possibility of providing a musical 
festival of high order at a future date———Eight automo- 
biles were engaged on March 12 to transport the White 
Temple Choir members and their friends to Fort Lauder- 
dale, where Gaul’s “Holy City” was produced under the 
direction of Charles Cushman. Mrs, Ralph J. Powers, 
Mrs. Clyde Sailors, Pol Plancon, Charles Cushman and 
C. C. Sharman were the soloists, all of whom were -eceived 
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with enthusiasm by the large audience. The chorus, also, 
did splendid work.—_—Mrs. Ira Sproule-Baker, pianist, and 
Ruby Sproule-Baker, soprano, gave a musicale at the Green 
Tree Inn recently, when the program was made up of 
Fo al by Branscombe, Ball, Washington, Cadman and 
on 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Montpelier, Vt., March 20, 1919.—A few invited 
guests were preseut at the meeting of the Montpelier Music 
Club, which met recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitkin. The subject under discussion was “The Life and 
Compositions of Debussy,” and the program included num- 
bers hy Alice Lazelle, Mrs. L. H. Beach, Mrs. C. A. Lang, 
Mrs. Perley Pitkin, Mrs. J. E. Gibson, Mr. Pitkin and 
W. L. Gray.——The Woman’s Club gave a concert at the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library and included on the program 
were four two-piano numbers and solos by Mme. Huson, 
Mr. Millar, Mrs. Pitkin and Mrs. Leach, and readings by 
Miss Turney. Invitations were extended to the wives of 
Legislators of the 1919 session, now closing, and many 
were present. 
Newark, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Omaha, Neb., March 15, 1919.—The fifth of a series 
of concerts, under the auspices of the music department 
of the Omaha Women’s Club, was given on a recent Thurs- 
day evening at the ¥. W. C. A., the artists appearing being 
Cecil Berryman, pianist; James Edward Cornal, basso, and 
Mabel Woodworth Jensen, violinist. Mr. Berryman’s play- 
ing had never been heard to better advantage than in his 
excellently chosen numbers, and Mr. Cornal, who con- 
tributed two groups to the program, proved that he pos- 
sesses a voice of considerable richness. Mrs. Jensen has 
an excellent finger technic and her tone is a big and 
luscious one. The accompanists were Alice Davis Berry- 
man and Henrietta Rees———The last concert but one of the 
All-Star Series which Mrs. A. L. Green has been giving 
in Omaha, presented Frances Alda on Friday evening, 
March 7. Mme. Alda’s Program was an interesting one, 
and the soprano aroused the admiration and enthusiasm 
of her large audience from the very beginning of her 
concert. She was in the pink of vocal form, and her in- 
terpretations were one and all greatly enjoyed. Erin Bal- 
lard artistically accompanied at the piano. The Tuesday 
Musical Club closed its season splendidly on Monday 
evening, March 10, when it presented Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, in a recital that attracted a large audience. Mr. 
Heifetz’s program included works by Handel, Wieniawski, 
Schubert, Mozart, Chopin-Auer, Beethoven- Auer, Mendels- 
sohn and Bazzini. He was assisted by Andre Benoist. In 
addition to displaying the complete mastery of his instru- 
ment the young violinist added great charm and fascina- 
tion to his performance by his perfect harmonics, which 
were inducted into his playing at the most unexpected 
moments and were as fleeting as they were captivating —— 
The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will give its per- 
formance in this city, beginning Tuesday, March 25. The 
repertory of the company includes “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Lucia,” 
“Tales of Hoffman,” “Trovatore,” “Boheme” and other 
standard operas———Carolina Lazzari, contralto, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, will 
be heard in a joint recital on Friday evening, April 25. 
Their appearance will officially close the music season.—— 
The music series of Sunday “pop” concerts looks very 
promising. Harry Murrison, who is at the head of the 
community singing for the war - service, is very 
active in this movement.——Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie, organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church, will give a second re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, March 16. She will be assisted 
by Louise Jensen Wylie, soprano, and Mabel Woodworth 
Jensen, violinist——Mrs. Geil White McMonnies’ young- 
est pupils were heard in an entertaining program of piano 
music on Saturday afternoon, March 8.——Within recent 
weeks the Tuesday Musical Club has presented some splen- 
did attractions. The Trio de Lutéce and Lucy Gates, 
coloratura soprano. certainly gave a delightful thrill and 
there was apparently no one in the audience who failed 
to respond to this no less exquisite than novel form of 
entertainment. The artists brought here in Mrs. A. L. 
Grien’s All-Star Concert Course have also proven very 
pop ular indeed. John McCormack duplicated his usual 
feat of drawing a capacity plus audience, and likewise 
repeated his usual system of sending his audience home 
delighted and thrilled. Donald McBeath gave variety to 
the evening with some excellent violin playing, and Edwin 
Schneider furnished his usual sympathetic accompani- 
ments.——The recitals in the local artist series being given 
by the music department of the Woman's Club are going 
merrily on, and are grcwing in attendance and enthusiasm, 
notwithstanding rather adverse weather conditions. The 
program by Corinne Paulson, pianist; Hazel Smith Eld- 
ridge, mezzo-contralto, and the Wess Sisters String Quar- 
tet was one of wide variety and no less replete with in- 
terest and artistic charm. The artists gave of their best 
and were received with consideration and enthusiasm.—— 
Barney Reilly, baritone, a new aspirant to vocal honors, 
gave a successful recital recently at Brander’s Theater, 
under the management of Ruth Flynn. Mr. Reilly's voice 
proved to be one of wide range and of smooth, agreeable 
texture. He sang with intelligence and showed himself 
to be a capable recitalist. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Redlands, Cal.-—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Richmond, Va., March 11, 1919.—Giovanni Martinelli 
appeared here in concert at the City Auditorium on March 
3 and the audience taxed the capacity of the building, 
fully four thousand persons hearing him. In a program 
which embraced arias from “Aida” and “Martha,” with 
groups of French, English and Italian songs, Martinelli 
was In fine voice and was applauded vigorously. He added 
the “Rigoletto” aria at the end of his formal program, 
Emilio Roxas accompanied, Mr. Martinelli singing two of 
that composer’s songs, both of which were well received. 
The assisting artist was Marvin Maazel, a young pianist, 
who captured the audience with his splendid playing. His 
Liszt “Campanella” was his best number, while his encores 
were most enthusiastically received. —— On March 6 the 
Richmond Philharmonic gave its second concert of the 
season at the City Auditorium. Some thirty musicians 
were on the stage and marked improvement was noticeable 
in the organization, which is largely amateur. Under the lead- 
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ership of W. Henry Baker the orchestra played the Suppe 
“Beautiful Galatea,” 0’ Hara’ s “Perfect Melody” and 
Grieg’s “Triumphal March.” An especially effective num- 


ber was the new composition of Mr. Baker’s, called a 
“Cradle Song Among the Trees,” 9 ag by the strings, 
muted. Margaret Patterson, ew York, lyric 


soprano, sang an aria from “Aida” ro a group of English 
songs by Carpenter, Boseck and Woodman. Anita Kloss, 
a young Swiss violinist of the faculty of Westhampton 
College, played cc»positions of De Beriot and Kreisler, 
giving Beethoven’s menuet and a Wieniawski selection as 
added numbers. The quartet of Grace Baptist Church, 
composed of Catharine Lane DeWitt, Elena Smith, Lynn 
Tucker and Jack Acams, gave numbers by Del Riego, 
Wood and others—-—Jean Trigg, at her studio in the 
Corley Building, arranged a tea in honor of Mar- 
garet Patterson, soprano, on March 8. Musicians of the 
city were present and musical numbers given. 

Mrs. Channing, one of Richmond’s leading musical women, 
is giving a series of informal talks on music theory at 
the Professional Woman’s Building on Thursday after- 
noons. On March € she discussed “Musical Forms” and 
on March 13 “Atmosphere in Music.” These talks are 
attracting much attention and are of great educational 
value. They are open to the public without charge. It is 
a pronounced evidence of public spirit on the part of Mrs. 
Ward, who is a busy teacher and club worker.——In an 
address on March 3 Dr. H. D. C. Maclachlan, executive 
committee chairman of the W. C. C. S., gave credit to 
the Musicians’ Club of Richmond for the musical enter- 
tainments given during the past year or two at the “Y” 
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Wright, Florence Dansey, Anastasia Taylor, Anita Kloss, 
L. Burke Slaughter, and a women’s chorus.——Marcus 
Kellerman, baritone and teacher, gave the first of three 
interpretative sony recitals at Corley Hall on March 5. 
“The Divan,” by Bruno Huhn, was sung by four voices, 
with piano accompaniment. Shepherd Webb accompanied. 
Those singing were Mmes. Shakelford, Staley and Hud- 
gins, and R. I. Johnson, baritone.———-On February 28 the 
Boy Choir of Ail Saints P. E. Church, under the direction 
of Ernest H. Crosby. organist and choirmaster, gavea public 
musical service. This is the only all-male choir in the 
city, and comprises sixty members, forty-eight boys and 
twelve men. Mr. Crosby, or his predecessors, during the 
existence of the choir, have trained about 400 boys.— 

\ community chorus was organized several weeks ago and 
embraces a membership of approximately one thousand 
voices, to be under the direction of Walter C. Mercer, 
director of public school music in Richmond. The aim of 
the chorus will be to popularize choral music, singing a 
light grade of choruses and, for the present, attempting 
no large effects. The Community Chorus is the outgrowth 
ot the W. A. Sunday meetings held here recently and is 
made up of members of the two choirs at the meetings. 
The organization will probably work in unity with the 
Wednesday Club rather than prove a competitor. The 
resignation of Mrs. John L. Dorset (née Gladys Payton), 


soprano in the quartet of the First Baptist Church, has 
been accepted by the music committee of that church. 
Mrs. Dorset has been a valuable member of the quartet, 


which is one of the best in the city, and her resignation 
follows an indisposition resulting from a throat operation 
the indisposition 


Fortunately for the music life of the city, 


huts at Camp Lee, near Richmond. The project of fur- 
(Continued on page 42). 


nishing musical life to the soldiers in this training camp 
was originated by the members of the Musicians’ Club of 
Richmond, and the doctor believed that due recognition 
should be given to the fact———The Wednesday C'ub an- 
nounces its artists for the May Festival of this year, to 
sing the solo parts in “The Creation.” They will be 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, bass. W. Kirk Mathews is conducting 3 
the rehearsals of the club and Jean Trigg is acting as 
accompanist——The Musicians’ Club gave its March pro- 
gram at the Woman’s Club auditorium on March 5, the 
subject being “French Opera and Early French piano 
music.” Those participating were Mrs. Garnett Ryland, 
Mrs. Hamilton Smith, Mrs. A, B. Guigon, Mrs. Howard 
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Mildred Dilling Finds Pleasure 
in Playing for Wounded 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, and Reed Miller were the 
artists who assisted the Musical Art Society of Corning, 
N. Y., at its concert, held at the Opera House on Mon- 
day, March 3. Miss Dilling has established a reputation 
for herself as a harpist of unusual merit; in fact, her 
artistic work on the harp has done much toward making 
it better known as a solo instrument. 

The Evening Leader of Corning, N. Y., spoke of Miss 
Dilling’s playing in the following manner: “Mildred 
Dilling, the harp soloist, proved herself possessed of all 
the powers that favorable critics have attributed to her. 
She is a vision of grace at her instrument, and plays with 
coaxing delicacy and depth of expression. Her groups 
included a wide variety of composers. Debussy’s ‘Ara- 
besque’ was exquisitely given, as also was “The Fountain,’ 
by Zabel. In her Jast group, Hasselmans’ ‘Marche Mili- 
taire,’ the artist played with the vigor and perfect rhythm 
that marked the proper interpretation of the composi- 
tion. The impromptu caprice by Pierné was well re- 
ceived.” 

In addition to Miss Dilling’s concert work and teach- 
ing, she finds time to play for the returning wounded 
soldiers who are confined in the various hospitals about 
New York. The harpist says that this particular branch 
of her work is extremely interesting and that the boys 
make most enthusiastic audiences. Since before Thanks- 
giving, Miss Dilling has visited the hospitals every week 
and has played mostly in the wards for surgical cases. 
One evening recently, assisted by Valeri Deucher, so- 
prano, the artist went over to Debarkation Hospital No. 
s, at Grand Central Palace, where they entertained some 


of the wounded who had arrived that day on the Levia- 
than with the Twenty-seventh Division. The entertain 
ers went from one ward to the other, and by the time 
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they reached the last it was five minutes before “lights 
out” time. A hundred boys were confined to the ward 
who had arrived that afternoon, and the rule was broken 
for once and Miss Dilling and Miss Deucher were per- 
mitted to entertain the boys until 10:30. Their selections 
were old French and Irish airs, and the enthusiasm the 
boys displayed Miss Dilling says she will never forget. 
They all sang or whistled, and one boy bounced up and 
down in bed like a child in rhythm with the music. Some 
of the boys followed the entertainers from ward to ward 
to hear their favorite songs. One, in particular, asked 
them to play and sing “A Perfect Day,” as this day of his 
home coming was the most perfect one of his life and the 
“near the end of the journey” part appealed to him. An- 
other little fellow in the corner said he couldn’t go to 
sleep unless he heard “Home, Sweet Home,” so after his 
wish had been granted, several of the fellows yelled, 
“Now, Joe, turn over and go to sleep.” 

The youthful artists were urged to return the following 
Saturday evening and repeat their entertainment. Miss 
Dilling expects to sail for France some time in May, 
where she will play. for the soldiers under the auspices of 
the Overseas Theater League during the summer, re- 
turning to America for her season October 1. 

The end of this month her concerts will take her into 
New England, and the middle of April will find her as 
far west as Chicago. 

Miss Dilling is an extremely interesting girl. She en- 
joys helping other people and doing what she can to make 
them happy. Incidenta!ly, in connection with this a unique 
little story might be told. As Miss Dilling is a New 
Yorker, and therefore is a frequent rider in the Subway, 
she noticed that the ticket seller of the Seventy-ninth 
street Subway station was working on a manuscript in 
between customers. Her curiosity was immediately 
aroused and she made inquiry as to what he was doing. 
The ticket seller replied that he had been a musician at 
one time, but since he came into the Subway he had not 
been able to compose as much as before, although he 
found considerable time in which to work on his manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts are the work of a well schooled 
musician. Miss Dilling asked him if he had ever written 
anything for the harp, and he said that he had not but he 
would try. She is now awaiting its completion with in- 
terest. In speaking of the incident to Harry Gilbert, the 
well known composer-accompanist, the latter asked in 
which Subway station the man was located. Miss Dilling’s 
explanation caused Mr. Gilbert special amusement. She 
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said, “He is the man with the black mustache on the down- 

tome side.” “Which is the downtown side?” asked Mr. 
1ibert. 


Sarah Borni Returns from Italy 


Sarah Borni, the young American soprano, who for the 
past six years has studied in Italy with very prominent 
teachers, has returned to America, her native country, 
where she expects to appear in concert and opera. 

Miss Borni sang with great success in Genoa, Bologna 
and Rome, appearing as Mimi in “La Bohéme”; Mar- 
guerite in “Faust,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Suzel in “Amigo 
Fritz,” etc. Her first appearance in America was on De? 
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cember 8, 1918, in her native town, Gloversville, N. Y., 
where she was soloist with the Philharmonic Society of 
Fulton County, singing “Addio di Mimi,” from “La Bo- 

héme”; Solvejg’s Song,” Grieg; “Romanza di Santuzza,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana”; “Un bel di,” from “Madame 

aa 3 “Elégie,” Massenet”; and “Pim Pianto,” by 
oseli. 


Alda Charms Vast New Orleans Audience 


An enthusiastic correspondent from New Orleans sent 
the following telegram to Charles L. Wagner immediately 
after Frances Alda’s appearance there on March 10: 


Frances Alda charmed a vast audience last night at the Athen 
«xum and brought new song glories to the music lovers of New 
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FRANCES ALDA, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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Orleans. The Atheneum stage, in honor of Frances Alda’s con- 
cert, showed a gratifying innovation in refined arrangement, with 
the first peach blossoms: of spring as floral decorations. 

(Signed) Rosert Hayne Tarrant. 


Musical Courier with the A. E. F. 


Sergeant William H. Cloudman, of the U. S. A., sta- 
tioned at one of the base hospitals still in France, writes 
this: paper: “The Musicac Covrier arrives every week 
and it is greatly appreciated by a number of us. No pros- 
pect of our leaving here very soon.” The postal is dated 
February 2 and written from Allerey in the department 
of Saone-et-Loire. ‘ 
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No Such Thing as “Chance” for the 
Singing Student, Says Joseph Regneas 


When the successful artist-teacher relates his expe- 
riences, those who listen will surely hear some things 
that will prove helpful to students beginning their careers. 
Joseph Regneas believes that there is no such thing as 
“chance” for the student of _ ng who is looking for- 
ward to becoming an artist. my Br says that without 
a serious purpose and Reais personal direction, few 
Students will achieve success. 

“Voice and talent are two-thirds of the battle,” said Mr. 
Regneas, “but there is another that is just as vital. When 
a student with fine vocal equipment and ability is endowed 
with intelligence and determination, he cannot fail. Lack- 
ing the intelligence and determination he may win a 
moderate success if he has voice and talent, but if he 
aims for a career without flaws, he must have perfect 
health. While I was studying singing, I went regularly 
to the gymnasium. I went through my training there with 
the enthusiasm and zeal of the man who worked to become 
a prize fighter. I took care to be sure not to fix in my 
mind any connection between my vocal and dramatic 
lessons and athletics, but I realized that in order to achieve 
marked success as a singer, I must be an all round healthy 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS, 
As Falstaff in “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


man, Usually on my return home from exercising in the 
gymnasium, I rested, and then when I started to run over 
my vocal work, I discovered an added resonance had been 
infused in my tone quality. I looked upon the gymnasium 
as wholly apart from my artistic work, but I fully com- 
prehended the value of physical upbuilding in preparing 
for an artistic career. Not only did the gymnasium work 
improve my voice, but it greatly enhanced my desire to 
sing. 

“Once ready to begin my career as a singer, I learned 
a few more things in short order. I believe some aspiring 
students will be interested in what I have to say concern- 
ing managers. The first thing the student to graduate as 
a artist thinks about, is to find a manager. Before I 
thought of managers I tried to secure bookings for my- 
self. My plan was very simple and I began the experi- 
ment in my home city, New Fork. I interviewed several 
musical directors, sang for them, and in many instances 
was engaged, at small fees, to be sure, but I was paid. 
Encouraged by this success I decided to try other cities. 
I sent a letter to the committee of one of the most im- 
portant musical organizations in New England. No notice 
was taken of the letter. I sent that committee a second 
letter. Again they failed to acknowledge the communica- 
tion. But I kept at it and sent a third letter. This brought 
an answer, humorous and evasive, but it did not discourage 
me. I wrote that committee a fourth letter informing them 
that I had been invited to sing in Boston, and on my return 
to New York would stop over in their city and sing for 
the committee. That fourth letter brought a prompt and 
encouraging reply in which I was informed that the com- 
mittee would -hear me sing. When I arrived. at the sta- 
tion, I was met by several members of the committee. 
Not one of them, however, had thought of an accompanist 
or of the place where they were to hear me. These men 
who booked the artists for the music festivals were unable 
to tell me where I could find a man to play my piano 
accompaniments. said I would find him myself. I did 
finally get a salesman in a music store who said he could 
play ‘some.’ The hearing took place in a big hall. It was 
arranged that 1 should sing the big bass aria from ‘The 
Creation.’ We started the number and much to the con- 
sternation of the committee and to my amusement, the 
‘accompanist’ could not play as rapidly as was necessary, 
and therefore never with me, not even on the same page 
I sang on to the end, much to the delight of the committee, 
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and was immediately engaged to sing at the forthcoming 
festival at the biguett fee so far paid me. The fact that 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston had just engaged 
me on this very same trip, as well as Dr, Jules Jordan, of 
Providence, may have had something to do with it, but 
I believe that those men engaged me because they admired 
my pluck as much as they approved of my singing. Later, 


I frequently sang in that city and was always received | 


with marked cordiality by these men, who at first did not 
even answer my letters. Students must begin to under- 
stand that the way to success is no different than for those 
who are preparing to become bankers, lawyers, doctors, or 
for any other profession. 

“After appearing successfully for several years at con- 
certs and festivals, which I secured through my own 
unaided efforts, I began to feel important, but let me tell 
you how I was cured. I wanted a manager and I suc- 
ceeded in finding one of the most celebrated to enroll me: 
with the big artists he was booking. When | left town that 
summer for a vacation, I began to feel that life was worth 
living. I had found a manager and henceforth need not 
concern myself about securing engagements. Imagine my 
bitter disappointment when I returned to New York in 
the early autumn and ascertained that my manager had 
booked less than one-tenth of the engagements I had 
booked for myself the previous season, I waxed angry, 
discharged my ‘manager’ and started out anew to book 
myself. In the main, success in the beginning of a career 
depends greatly upon the student’s outlook upon life, and 
how hard he is willing to work. The Good Book says, 
‘Pride goeth before a fall.’ The student who is too proud 
to ask for engagements, and too indolent to work out every 
side in the making of a career, will soon find out that 
success in art is achicved much in the same way as the 
banker and lawyer arrive at the goal.” 


Florence Keniston at Browning Society 


Florence Keniston, soprano, charmed the members of 
the New York Browning Society at its meeting in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 12, when she sang Gena Branscombe’s ‘ 
Send My Heart Up io Thee” and “My Own Beloved.” Mrs. 
Keniston has a voice of rare beauty; she sang her num- 
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hers with sincerity and warmth. Elmer Zoller rendered 


sympathetic accompaniments. 


Emma Roberts Soloist with 
Hampton Roads N. T. S. Glee Club 


Hampton Roads Naval Training Station, Va., March 7 

Emma Roberts, contralto, ended a series of successful 
appearances in this part of Virginia on Tuesday evening, 
March 4, when she appeared as soloist at the concert of 
the Naval Training Station Glee Club, which is directed 
by Jerome Swineford. Miss Roberts was in excellent 
voice and sang with fine dramatic effect and flawless dic 
tion a group of negro spirituals, arranged by Harry Bur 


leigh; the Coleridge-Taylor ‘ ‘Life and Death,” Macfad- 
yen’s “Inter Nos,” and several other well known songs 
\t the conclusion of the program she was soloist with 
the club in the first presentation, from manuscript, of a 


new song by Geoffrey O’Hara, “Spring Will Return With 
You,” singing the verse while the Glee Club members 
gave the chorus of the new work, which the audience sang 
later under Mr. Swineford’s leadership. Mr, O'Hara's 
new song has a pleasing melody and should prove a fa 
vorite with community song leaders. 

The Glee Club sang with good attack and fine diction 


two numbers by Adams, the ever popular “Comrades th 
Arms,” and “Mariner’s Love,” together with numbers by 
Neidlinger, Sleeper and Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” The club is shortly to make a tour under Mr 
Swineford’s leadership and will appear at Washington, 
Baltimore and Quantico. M. S. (¢ 


Althouse Booked for “Stabat Mater” 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
sing the tenor part in a performance of “Stabat Mater” in 
Philadelphia, on April 13. 
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Arthur Loesser’s Art Lauded 

Arthur Loesser, who gave a piano recital in Aeolian 

Hall, New York, on Friday evening, March 14, received 

the accompanying flattering comments from the local press 
of March 15: 

At Aeolian Hall last night Arthur Loesser, who made an ex- 

gly favorable impression earlier in the season, gave a second 

piano recital. In his choice of music and his performance of it he 

leepened and strengthened that impression and fairly placed him 

elf among the few virtuosi, of the many who have been heard 

h season, who have demonstrated that they had something to 


ay which was worth hearing and knew how to say it edifyingly, 


persuasively and convincingly.—Tribune. 
Serious aims, intelligence and artistic accomplishments are note 
worthy in his art. In one of the more ambitious numbers in his 


list last night, the “Melodies from Alceste,”” of Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
he was perhaps especially successful. The composition was ren 
lered with an admirable tone and technic, rhythmic incisiveness 


and much brilliance, in style He was warmly applauded.—Sun 


interpretation of a varied and difficult program 
understanding and broad grasp of piano liter 


Mr Locsser's 
illustrated a scholarly 
ature American 
a young pianist who lately graduated with hon 
independent recitalists, was heard once more 
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in Aeolian Hall last night To the Chopin selections doubt 
less Mr. Loesser brought his most understanding efforts. He looks 
Chopin, acts him (according to the books) and spins that pianistic 


atmosphere which makes for smooth and ready Chopin incubation 


Evening Sun 


As at the first recital, and as formerly when he played 
the piano at Maud Powell's concert, he showed in everything he 
did that he is one who music born and not one who has 

learn his notes painfully These instinctive musicians always 
ure the best artists, even though they may have mannerisms and 
imitations as to scope. No such limitations were conspicuous last 
night; the pianist played Brahms, Chopin, Gluck, Stojowski, Sgam 
bati and Johann with equal zest and understanding. He 
even succeeded in playing the Brahms C major sonata in such a 
way as to make one understand why Chopin, after playing it, 
proclaimed Brahms the musical Messiah.—Evening Post. 
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Borni Well Received in Home Town 


Sarah Borni, who appeared as soloist with the Philhar 
monic Society of Fultor, County, N. Y., on December 8, 
1918, in Gloversville, N, Y., received the following flatter- 
ing comments from the Gloversville press: 

Miss Borni is a Gloversville girl who has won laurels in many 
opera houses of Italy and has returned to America recently to fill 
un engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 
It was therefore fitting that she should be chosen to open the series 
of Philharmonic concerts in her home town, Her reception and 
the applause her efforts won her should leave no doubt in her mind 
as to the pleasure her fine singing gave to all who were fortunate 
to hear her and their appreciation . That her sojourn in sunny 
Italy has been beneficial was set forth by her fine style of singing 
as well as a very clear diction 

ier program was a difficult and trying one, including no less than 
three selections from Italian operas, all of which she sang with great 
taste and full understanding of the dramatic situations the words 
would convey. She is gifted with a voice of great range and power, very 
pure and flexible, which she knows how to fit to the various moods 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


she endeavors to portray. Grieg’s “Solveig’s Lied” was beautifully 
done by this young artist; in fact it proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable on her program, the high notes for which this admirable 
song is known being reached with the utmost clearness and facility. 
Her interpretation and singing of the aria from “Madame But- 
terfly,” by Puccini,” with which she closed her group of songs, 
was, however, by far her best work and she was recalled time and 
again.——Gloversville and Johnstown Morning Herald. 


Miss Borni’s wonderful soprano voice charmed her audience and 
won her unstinted applause. . iss Borni acquitted herself mag- 
nificently and all were deeply impressed with the quality and com- 
pleteness of her work.—Gloversville Leader-Republican 


Fradkin Pleases Providence Reviewers 


Frederick Fradkin, popular new concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, added another to his rapidly- 
growing list of successes as soloist when he appeared 
again in that capacity on the occasion of the fourth Provi- 
dence concert of the Boston Orchestra, Tuesday evening, 
March 11, in Infantry Hall. The following excerpts from 
the newspaper reviews indicate that Mr. Fradkin dupli- 
cated the success that attended his performances as soloist 
with the orchestra in Boston and on its last Southern trip: 

Frederick Fradkin, the new concertmaster, made his Providence 
debut as soloist, scoring a success in Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso,” a performance that brought him several 
recalls. He showed that he is a player of many excellent qualities. 
A full, round tone, a dependable technic and much temperament 
were displayed in his performance of the piece. The audience, 
recognizing his gifts, gave him applause in full measure. Ha 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” was a splen- 
didly brilliant closing number. . The solo violin, as narrator, 
with florid measures, has much to do, and Mr. Fradkin played his 
musical embroidery in faultless fashion.—Providence Journal. 

Mr. Fradkin, who, since the beginning of the present season, 
has occupied the chair of concertmaster, made his local debut as 
soloist, choosing the well tried Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso,” long a favorite with players and audiences. 
The audience received him in an unusually cordial manner, recall- 
ing him to the platform several times.—Providence Tribune. 


“The Best Score Is Baklanoff’s” 


The following excerpt is from a resume of the Chicago 
Opera season at the Lexington Theater, which appeared 
from the pen of Burton T. Beach in the Chicago Evening 
Post, March 3: 

Tested by the favor extended unanimously from the public and 
critics, the best score is George Baklanoff’s, Without exception the 
performances of the Russian baritone were characterized as the 
finest, the most symmetrical, the closest approximations to the ideal 
throughout the Lexington bill. 

A discriminating tribute to his monk in “Thais” declares 
that Baklanoff “combines in voice and presence perhaps 
the most striking portrayal of Anatole France’s desert 
anchorite since Maurice Renaud.” This acknowledgment 
of the Chicago singer’s triumph could not be more em- 
phatic without a sacrifice of vanity that no New Yorkers 
can be expected to make. 
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MacDowell’s Music Ideally Interpreted 


“Mrs, Edward MacDowell, widow of America’s greatest 
composer, sympathetically renders his nature music at 
concert given under auspices of Fortnightly Music Club; 
altruistic aims of the MacDowell Association are outlined 
in illustrated lecture by noted pianist.”—The foregoing is 
the caption and the attached is the body of the article: 

Interpreting with tender sympathy MgcDowell’s music, Mrs, Ed- 
ward MacDowell proved at the Fortnightly Musie Club Saturday 
night, that her art stands in no need of reflected glory. 

n_her preliminary talk on the aims and accomplishments of the 
MacDowell Memorial Association, which is organized to provide 
proper yp | and _ working condit-‘ons for struggling artists at mod- 
erate cost, Mis, MacDowell strove hard to keep out the personal 
note. She consistently referred to the composer simply as “Mac- 
Dowell,” and alluded to their long life and labor together only 
in so far as was necessary to explain the ideals of th association. 
But her work at *. Sere told the story unmistaka fy. 

The rendition of “Will o’ the Wisp,” for example, breathed the 
subtlety and elusiveness of the theme which is characteristic of 
the great American Wordsworth of music. 

Rollicking and joyous in the selection of “Bre’r Rabbit,” from 
“Fireside Tales.” A sheer scherzo it is, and Mrs. MacDowell 
played it with the necessary sprightliness. 

Of a different mood is “In Deep Woods”—full of mystic voices 
and the unutterable things that only genius hears. It is Mac- 
Dowell the interpreter at Tis best. 

“The Joy of Autumn” pictures the season not as the drab and 
sere evening of the year, but as exhilarating and full of riotous 
color. Mrs. MacDowell made her audience see the gold and efim- 
son and chrome yellow of the autumnal forest. 

Spectacular finger work is called for in the improvisation “March 
Wind,” cnd Mrs. MacDowell adequately met the exactions, 

MacDowell’s vision may never be realized in the full; but his 
fellow-seer convinced her Albuquerque hearers that the ideal was 
worthy of the effort—Gilbert Cosulich, Evening Herald, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., March 3, 1919. 


Ida Divinoff Has Violin Art 


The Detroit Institute of Musical Art gave its third facul- 
iy concert of the season recently, and it was made notable 
by the first appearance in Detroit of two of the new teach- 
ers, Ida Divinoff, the Russian violinist (a member of the 
first violins of the Detroit Orchestra), and John Koneczny, 
teror soloist at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Both were received 
enthusiastically by the large audience, as were also Jane 
Clarken, reader, and Kenneth Aiken, pianist. 

Miss Divinoff appeared as soloist with the Detroit Or- 
chestra, March 9, and also at the Detroit Choral Society, 
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January 28. She appeared successfully at the following 
Chicago clubs the week of January 22: Tuesday Art and 
Travel Club, Chicago Culture Club, Wilmette Women’s 
Club, Rogers Park Women’s Club, Englewood Women’s 
Club, Austin Women’s Club and Buena Park Club. 

After a local appearance Miss Divinoff was given the 
following criticism by the Detroit News: 

_Miss Divinoff gave one of the few most impressive exhibitions of 
virtuosity that have been observed at a popular concert this sea- 
son... . The only woman in the first violin section of the orchestra, 
she testified beautifully to the wisdom of Gabrilowitsch in retain- 
ing her... . The three cadenzas gave Miss Divinoff an opportunity 
to dispiay her technic, and she played them masterfully. She 
did them with notable clarity and precision. The audience showed 
its appreciation by tumultuous applause. 


Faculty and Students 


The appended notice is a reproduction of a portion of 
the review which appeared in the Tarrytown Daily News 
of February 25, and covers the recital which Neira Rieg- 
ger, soprano, gave at the Knox School before an audience 
composed of the students, faculty, officers and friends of 
that institution : 

Mme. Riegger was in excellent voice and her interpretation of 
the different numbers of a very varied program was a splendid trib- 
ute to her vereaany, embracing as it ‘lid such a wide range of 
musical selections. From the tender wistfulness of “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair” to the dramatic force of “O, Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre” was easily and smoothly bridged by Mme. Riegger, and 
her rendition as a contrast, from the mournful little “Willow Song” 
to the sparkling gaiety and frolic of “Over Hill, Over Dale,” or | 
again to the verve and abandon of the spirit of the “Carnival,” 
was particularly effective. 

The entire program, divided in two parts, was selected with great 
care and fine discrimination, and displayed the many sided quali- 
ties of Mme. Riegger’s art. . The group of songs devoted to 
American women composers was very happily chosen. Marion 
Bauer’s “Send Me a Dream” was beautifully sung by Mme, Rieg- 
ger, while the dashing and colorful “My Love Is a Muleteer” was 
interpreted the singer with all the ardor and passion of the 
original Spanish dancer of the bolero, 
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Merle Alcock Encored Many Times 


Merle Alcock, contralto, invariably is compelled to re- 
spond to marfy encores at every one of her recitals, and 
the appended Detroit notices prove that her appearance 
there on March 3 was no exception to the rule. Of her 
singing in Saginaw, Mich. on March 7, the Saginaw 
News Courier of the following day said: 

A graceful woman of poten appearance is this singer who 
came to us lriday night; her program was an admirably arranged 
one; and she brought to its rendition the happy combination of 
a wonderiully toned voice, keen musicianly intelligence, sympa- 
thetic touch with themes, pleasingly distinct enunciation, and a 
surprising absence of those too common faults which for lack of 
a better term are commonly referred to as mannerisms. It is a 
true contralto voice that of Mme. Alcock, and the true contralto 
is almost as rare as it is wonderful. Deep, rich, and strongly ap- 
pealins is this contralto, and the audience was strangely stirred 
- its mtensely moving quality —Saginaw News Courier, March 
» 1919. 





One of those pleasant evenings with a comfortable program and 
a sense of happy release from intellectual casuistry, was furnished 
by Merle Alcock at the Arena Auditorium, Monday evening. Her 
fluency was well shown in Dvorak’s “Gypsy Song” and, as a matter 
of remark, it may be said Mme. Aleock goes farther afield, and 
outs in more technical exhibition than is usual in such numbers. 
Mine. Alcock is distinctly an artist, and the frequent encores testi- 
fied to the pleasure with which her audience shared her work.— 
Detroit News, March 4, 1919. 


Gossamer creztions, breathing of spring and daffodils, star dust 
and day dreams, predominated in the program offered by Merle 
Alcock, contralto, in Arena Gardens, Monday night. Mme, Alcock 
was in particularly good voice, and the light, airy, fairy numbers 
she sang might have been written especially for her, judging from 
her 1endition.—Detroit Free Press, March 8, 1919. 


Charles Ferry, of Cleveland, played artistic accompani- 
ments at these recitals. 


Audiences Appreciate Beauty 
of Henry Programs 


Harold Henry is one of the rare artists who can make 
as great an appeal to the audience of the smaller cities 
and the colleges, and that without lowering his standards, 
as he does in the largest cities. This fact was proven 
again on his recent trip through the Southeast, as is 
evidenced by the attached criticisms: 

After he had finished his program last night the audience felt 
that it had found not a new friend, but had just met with one 
it had known before. A _ piano recital is often looked upon as 
being “dry” and rather “boring,” but Mr. Henry has hit upon 
the happy medium of giving a program that is highly artistic and 
at the same time pleasing to his audience. His artistic, authori- 
tative interpretations will be long remembered in the city. With 
such a recital as that given last night, the piano students of the 
city have a new ideal of piano playing set before them.—Green 
ville, S. C., Daily Piedmont. 





Harold Henry gave all lovers of music a most unusual treat last 
night in the Grand Opera House. Mr. Henry has a wealth of 
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technic—in fact, his technic is such that there is 
but that he is able to do. He also has the gift of interpreting 
all schools of music ceey well—the classics of Bach and Scar. 
latti to the master modern com r, MacDowell, are played with 
equal ease and artistry.—Greenville Daily News. 


penotionly nothing 





The prescem was of unusual interest both in the wealth of new 
material presented and the satisfying variety of the selections. His 
audience proved its enthusiastic appreciation, its approval of his 
choice. Towering above everything else on the program was the 
majestic dignity 4nd vigor evidenced in his interpretation of the 
MacDowell sonata. This work moves in broad sweeps and demands 
a stupendous technic as well as a poetic insight.—Frederick, Md., 
Daily News. 


Byrd Duplicates Success Up State 


Winifred Byrd enjoyed still another success when she 
gave a piano recital at D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on February 12. Her pianistic equipment called forth the 
following notices: 

At D’Youville College last evening, Winifred Byrd, a young 
American pianist who Res taken the musical world by storm, gave 
a recital before a large and appreciative audience, It was the first 
appearance here of this gifted young artist and her success was 
assured after her first number, the Thepeedie in B minor, Brahms, 
which revealed the brilliant technical powers and skill as a tone 
colorist with which she is endowed. Possessing a keen musical 
sense, rare poisc for so youthful a musician and a wealth of poetic 
imagination coupled with dramatic intensity, Miss Byrd has all the 
fundamentals of good piano playing coupled with a genius which, 
as the years develop it, will enrich her delivery of the works of the 
masters. . 

Two studies by Chopin, op. 25, No. 2, scherzo, B minor, offered 
contrast in style and interpretation and the sonata F major by 
Mozart was a performance notable for sheer beauty of tone, and 
a mastery cf rhythm and nuance. 

In three Liszt numbers her rendition of “On the Wings of 
Song” was a tone-poem of uplifting mood and exquisite expres 
sion, while the legende, “St. Francis Walking on the Water,”’ was 
an_cxhibition of dynamics and musical prowess. ; 

The improvisation Witches Dance by MacDowell, with its weird 
measures, proved another favorite and the imposing climax, the 
Etude en Iorme de Valse, by Saint-Saens, a dazzling technical feat, 
won the young artist an encore and she responded with the Cam- 
panile, by Liszt, a work of taxing dimensions, but she answered 
its demands with facility and amazing brilliancy of presentation. 
Buffalo Courier. 


Special assets of the little pianist, who is even smaller and more 
childlike in aspect than Leginska, are an unusually supple wrist 
and arm, a pianissimo so perfect that it is always a round, deep 
tone, no matier how soft, most refreshing surety of touch, with a 
delightful crispness and beautiful, limpid, pearly runs and arpeg 
gios. . . . Fine feeling for tone gradation is another admir- 
able quality of the pianist, and she has the power to sing a 
melody very beautifully with those little fingers of hers, as shown 
particularly in the middle section of the Chopin scherzo and again 
in the Mendelssohn-Liszt composition. : A dazzling per 
formance of the Saint-Saéns study closed the program and Miss 
Byrd was recalled several times with enthusiasm.—Buffalo Express. 


On March 4 Miss Byrd was one of the soloists at the 
Chromatic Club, Troy, N. Y. The Record of March 5 
spoke of her playing as follows: 

Miss Byrd proved to be true all that has been said of her and 
more. In several numbers she left her audience amazed at her 
remarkable technic and mastery of the keyboard. Her heavier 
chords thrilled while her pianissimos floated | space, as deli- 
cately as thought. Though young in years, Miss Byrd has attained 
a high place among the women pianists of the day and as such is 
commanding wide attention. Her work last evening was all that 
could be desired and left nothing but wonderment at the great 
display of tonal expression exhibited. 





Scott Sings for Six Thousand in Denver 


Henri Scott, the eminent bass-baritone, has just re- 
turned to New York after a four weeks’ tour of the 
Pacific Coast and three Canadian cities—Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Edmonton. He was enthusiastically received on all 
of these occasions, many of the cities wishing him to return 
and give another recital next year. In Denver Mr. Scott 
sang for 6,000 people. The following encomiums are all 
to his credit, and refer to appearances in Salt Lake City 
on February 10 and in St. Louis on March 11: 

For beauty of voice, range of numbers interpreted and general 
excellence of rend@ition, Mr. Scott ranks among the very best of 
the eminent male soloists that Salt Lake has heard in the last few 
years. His vocal range is wide, his capacity to pass in a moment 
from one mood to another directly opposed ig little short of mar- 
velous, for he is an actor as well as a thorough musician, and 
this added much of charm to an evening of widely diversified 
song. x : 

Mr. Scott's program was attractive not only for its musical worth, 
but it possessed the added value of something truly artistic for 
every mood—standard classic opera, the best of sacred music, the 
rollicking and humorous folksongs, some of the immortal ballads 
of love and some choice numbers of the strictly modern school. 
is Incidentally, it is to be said that Mr. Scott proved both 
ability and gewerosity by selecting favorites among the big things 
for most of his encores.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

Henri Scott, who has been heard here often before in concert 
and opera, was as pleasing as ever, his great bass being in prime 
condition and adapting itself well to the part assigned to it. 
St. Louis Republic. 


Basso Henri Scott, in excellent voice, rolled out sonorously the 
“Tuba mirum spargens sonum,” and was applauded for his able 
resentation of the thankful “Confutatis maledictis.”—Daily Globe 
Jemocrat. 


Henri Scott, with his stalwart basso, was heard to advantage in 
his numbers, particularly the “Confutatis maledictis’ and the “Tuba 
mirum,”’-—Post Dispatch, 


Henri Scott carried the bass part with distinction and scored in 
the “Confutatis maledictis” aria.—St. Louis Star. 





Klibansky Pupils in Recital and Concerts 
Sergei Klibansky gave a pupils’ recital at the Wana- 
maker auditorium March 10, when the singing of the fol- 
lowing students was much enjoyed: Ruth Pearcy, Evelyn 
Siedle, Ambrose Cherichetti, Martha Hoyt, Cora Cook and 
Borghild Braastad. They presented a pleasing program 
of songs and arias. Telegrams received by Mr. Klibansky 
relate the success of Lotta Madden in Scranton and 
Youngstown, and of Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy in 
Maine. They read verbatim: 
Scranton, Pa., veoreny 27, 1919. 
Great success tonight. Splendid reception and real musical tri 
umph, Lotta Madden’s voice the most beautiful heard here this 
season. An artistic expression unexcelled. 
WitiiAM Berrerty, Manager. 
Youngstown, Ohio, March 11, 1919. 
the finest artist and the most artistic program 
Mrs. C. B. Kitncensmirn, 
President Monday Musical Club. 


Lotta Madden 
heard here this year. 


Bangor, Me., March 13, 1919. 
Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy received great ovation tonight 
from an audience of fifteen hundred, the largest of the Winter 
Festival concert season. Cordially, Witttam R. CHarman 
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Many Advantages Offered Students 
At the Patterson Home 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson and 
her sisters have made many stu- 
dents of music and art feel at 
home in New York. A pupil of 
Marchesi and Santley, Miss Pat- 
terson is an exponent of these 
eminent authorities in the teach- 
ing of vocal music. She has sung 
in France, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many and America, and many 
press notices relate her successes. 
Her pupils are taking impor- 
tant rank, as for instance, when a 
recent telephonic inquiry for a 
coloratura soprano resulted in the 
inquirer hearing ‘one of her pupils 
sing, with subsequent opportuni- 
ty for a good engagement. On 
received a letter from a Penn- 
sylvania manager who wrote that he had obtained her 
address from the Musicat Courter; this resulted in a per- 
sonal engagement for herself. The summer home of the 
Pattersons, where pupils live with them, is “Pine Breeze 
Cottage,” Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., Catskill Moun- 
tains, and this is fast becoming a summer musical center, 
for some well known artists congregate there. 

Regarding the New York residence, it is in the best 
residential section of the city, close to the subway, ele- 
vated, surface and bus lines, with a record of nine years 
behind it as a home for music and art students. There i; 
of the restraint of certain schools and clubs in the 





ELIZABETH K. 
PATTERSON, 


auother occasion she 


none 





SUMMER HOME OF THE MISSES PATTERSON, 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., for young ladies studying 
music and art, 


Patterson home; instead, friendly chaperonage guards the 
young girls. Students, profession al musicians and teach- 
ers share the household life in thoroughly congenial fash- 
ion, giving obvious value to all through such association, 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson has her studio in the house, 
and all voice pupils resident there are expected to receive 
such instruction from her. Students of instruments, how- 
ever, are free to select such teachers as they desire, al- 
thovgh Miss Patterson is ready to recommend excellent 
teachers when desired. Her large acquaintance in New 
York makes it possible for her to aid students later in es- 
tablishing themselves. Frequent studio musicales give 
those resident in the home opportunity to perform publicly. 
In spite of the many advantages of this home, the ex- 
penses are moderate. 


Julia Claussen to Sing in Sweden 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sailed on March 25 for Sweden where 
she has been engaged for principal roles during the spring 
season at the Royal Opera in Stockholm. Immediately 





JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


upon her arrival she will appear as orchestral soloist at 
two concerts in Gothenburg, and after the Royal Opera 
season ‘will fill coricert and operatic “guest” performances 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark and probably Eng- 
land. Mme. Claussen will return to America in October 
for her concert and operatic season under the manage- 


ment of Haensel & Jones. 
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JOHN BARNES WELLS, 


Well known tenor, who is using with success Arthur A. 
Penn's “Smilin’ Through.” 





Quaker City Hears 
Fay Foster’s Japanese Sketches 





One of the unusual musical events of the season in 
Philadelphia was the Oriental program given by the Phila- 
delphia Music Club at the Aldine Hotel on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 25. The feature of the afternoon was the 
presentation of three Japanese sketches by Fay Foster. 
The musical setting of these sketches breathes of the 
Orient, and is dainty and exquisite in its handling. The 
words are translations by Lafcadio Hearn from the origi- 
nal Japanese. 

“The auodele Chop Sticks,” a lullaby of quaint, moth- 
erly appeal for the protection of the “August One”; “The 
Shadow of the Bamboo Fence,” a love song delicate and 
gracious in its poetic feeling; “The Cruel Mother- in-Law,” 
a humorous setting of lamentation by the daughter-in- 
law over impossible tasks set for her accomplishment— 
these sketches were given in costume, authentic and perfect 
in every detail, by Ruth Williams, a pupil of Miss Foster 
Miss Williams was the true Japanese maid in looks and 
action, and proved a delight in every song. Few young 
artists have been able to present a more convincing pic- 
ture. She has vision and a keen appreciation of the text 
of the song. 

Miss Foster and Miss Williams were enthusiastially 
received and applauded for a highly artistic performance. 
The other numbers on this unusual program were of the 
same artistic nature and were rendered by excellent artists. 
Clara Yocum Joyce was particularly successful in her de- 
livery of the beautiful contralto solo from Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden.” Dorothy Goldsmith Netter was 
encored for her satisfying interpretation of a group of in- 
teresting piano solos. Mention must also be made Of the 
young and promising reader, Mary Duncan Stewart, who 
gave a poem by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, with musical 
setting by Arthur Koerner. The stage setting was in per- 
fect harmony with the Oriental thought—a_beautiful antique 
Japanese screen against a black curtain, with a bronze vase 
filled with pussy willows and purple iris, forming a back- 
ground which added greatly to the picturesque perform- 
ance. The afternoon was arranged by Mrs. Albert Fink 
Smith and Mrs, Gardner Nichols. 





Murphy Substitutes in Quick Time 


“A tenor may be on his way, but he won't always know 
just where he is going or be sure of just where he will 
eventually land!” So say both Forrest Lamont, American 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, and Lambert 


Murphy. And they have reason to know. Forrest La- 


mont’s opera season has been filled to the brim and even 
overflowing for good measure this year. Chicago and 
New York have heard him innumerable times in perform- 
ances which were truly excelient. Upon reaching Pitts- 
burgh with the opera company, Mr. Lamont found him- 
self scheduled for a performance of “Madame Butterfly” 
on the same evening in which he was to have been heard 
in St. Louis, singing the Verdi “Requiem.” It was a late- 
hour to rectify the misunderstanding and impossible for 
Mr. Lamont to make different arrangements for appear- 
ances in both places. A long distance call to his New 
York managers made them, in turn, send a wire to Lam- 
bert Murphy, who at the time was on board the Twentieth 
Century, en route to Denver. Intercepted at Rochester, 
Mr. Murphy immediately diverted his trip in the direction 
of St. Louis and fortunately it was just enough of a start 
to enable Mr, Murphy to make the date in time. 


John Prindle Scott’s “Ride On” in Demand 

John Prindle Scott's “Ride On,” sacred song for Palm 
Sunday, which had such a big success last year in its in- 
itial season, is again in great emand from church singers. 
There is very little song literature for this particular day, 
and* Mr. Scott’s new composition fills a real need. 
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is considered a tempcerary one and Mrs. Dorset expects to 
resume her musical work with the coming season. Her 
case is but one of a number of prominent singers, chiefly 
sopranos, who have been indisposed during the present 
season from the prevailing epidemic of throat affections. 
--—Joseph Whittemore, well known musically in Richmond, 
has returned to the city to resume his old place as tenor 
in the First Baptist quartet. Mr, Whittemore takes the 
place left vacant by the resignation of Oswald Blake-——— 
Mr. Wiegand, of the Richmond Hote!, has organized a new 
orchestra for general engagements. Mr. Furthinaier, of 
Baltimore, has come here to join this orchestra as solo 
cellist and to engag2 in concert and teaching. 

San Antonio, Tex., March 12, 1919.—The Hertzberg 
Musical Club met cn February 22 at the studio of Ciara 
Duggan Madison, when an interesting program was pre- 
sented by the following members: La Rue Loftin, Eleanor 
Fitch, Margaret Terry, Dorothie Stauffer, Floy Menger, 
Ruth Suffel, Hattie Florence Hood, Fay Maxwell and 
Oiga Seiser——Colberta Millet arranged the program 
given by Mary Van Houten Robertson, soprano, and 
Helen Bates, pianist, when the Dean Richardson Auxiliary 
of St. Mark’s Church entertained with a tea on February 
27. Mrs. Herbert Slayden Clarkson was the accompanist. 
——"Sing Me Love’s Lullaby,” “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
and “The Radiance in Your Eyes” were a few of the songs 
enjoyed by the soldiers on February 27 at Camp Travis, at 
which time the program was in charge of Mrs. L, L. Marks. 
-——The Ninetecnth Infantry Band, E. A. Halloway, leader, 
gave a concert at the Community House on March 2,—— 
A community sing, under the leadership of David Griffin, 
was held in the Main Avenue High School auditorium, 
March 2. The school orchestra contributed two selections, 
as did also Alice Conrey Slade, soprano, with Norma W. 
Owens accompanying——The San Antonio Musical Club 
entertained with its menthly musicale. The program was 
furnished by Rafael Galindo and Julien Paul Blitz, cellists ; 
Frederick King, Flora Briggs and John M., Steinfeldt, pian- 
ists; Elsa Harms, contralto; Frederick Browr, tenor; 
Mrs. George Gwinn, soprano, and Walter P. Rom berg and 
Hazel Cain, violinists. The accompanists were Hector 
Gorjux and Mrs. Lawrence Meadows.——The Tuesday 
Musical Club gave its annual organ recital on March 4, in 
the Madison Sqvare Presbyterian Church. The program 
opened with an organ solo, “Triumphal March” (from 

“Naaman,” Costa), played by Mrs. Harry Leap, and was 
followed hy “Ave Maria,” by Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano, 
with harp, piano and organ accompaniment by Ethelyn 
Ware, Mrs. Edward Sachs and Mrs. James Todd, re- 
spectively. The next number was “Song of the River” 
(John M. Steinfeidt), Chaminade Choral Society, Julien 
Paul Blitz directing and Mrs. Edward Sachs accompany- 
ing. Mr. Steinfeldt contributed Chopin’s D_ flat major 
prelude and one of his own excellent compositions, “Sere- 
nade.” Several string octets were directed by Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, and the closing number was “Evening Song” 
(Matthews), given by Frederick King, organist——Mrs. 
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I. W. Rand had charge of the program which was given 
March 4 at the Camp Travis Red Cross Convalescent 
House. Lucile Blair, Bernice Rich and Aline Beakley 
contributed numbers.—An interesting program, arranged 
7 Mrs. Herbert Slayden Clarkson, was presented at the 
Camp Travis Red Cross Convalescent House on March 6. 
Among those participating were F, E. Dingman, Winifred 
Harral, Devoreaux jarratt and Mrs, Clarkson, who gave 
several of her owa compositions——The Y. W. C. A, Glee 
Club, Mamie Reynolds-Denison, director, gave an interest- 
ing program at Camp Stanley, March 7—-—The Barrére 
Ensemb!ce, George Barrére, founder and conductor, was 
presented on March 8 at the Majestic Theater by the San 
Antonio Symphony Society, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
is president. A fost enthusiastic and appreciative audience 
grected this unique organization, consisting of one flute, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two French horns and two bas- 
soons. The program rendered was varied, beginning with 
serenade in E flat, Mozart. The climax. of the program 
came with the two flute solos by Mr. Barrére, a Chopin 
nocturne and valse, with Benjamin Kohon, bassoon 
player, at the piano, who gave adequate support to the 
exquisite and beautiful tone of the flute. At the close of 
the number Mr. Barrére received an ovation——The San 
Antonio Symphony Society entertained the Barrére En- 
semble at its monthly luncheon. The speakers included 
Director Blitz, Captain Jurgens, David Griffin, George 
Barrere, Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell and Cecil Crawford 
O'Gorman, all of whom were introduced by the president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. These luncheons will be held month- 
ly, at which time the business of the Symphony Society 
and the furthering of music in general will be discussed. 
—The usual weekly sing under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service was held Sunday afternoon, 
March 9, in the Main Avenue High School auditorium, 
with Herbert Wall in charge of the singing, assisted by 
the Girls’ Choral Club of the school and Penelope Borden, 
soprano.——Barney Reilly, Irish-American baritone, was 
presented in recital, March 10, under the local management 
of M. Augusta Rowley, in the auditorium of the Main Ave- 
nue High School. His program consisted of four operatic 
arias, all of which were given excellent interpretations. A 
group of Irish songs appealed particularly to the audience, 
the last one “Ballynure Ballad,” having to be repeated. 
The songs in the American group were charmingly given, 
the ever popular “The Americans Come!” being the closing 
number. Several encores were necessary during the even- 
ing, for several of which Mr. Reilly played his own ac- 
companiment. Walter Dunham, the former accompanist 
of the Kelly Field Glee Club, was at the piano, and gave 
Mr. Reilly adequate support. 
San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’’) 
Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Tampa, Fla., March 2, 1919.—The regular monthly 
public practice of the Virgil School of Music, under the 
direction of Mabel M. Suavely, was held on Friday even- 
ing, February 14. Throughout the program pupils in vary- 
ing stages of progress and development showed phases of 
the technica! work which is so characteristic of this 
method in making a safe and sure foundation upon which 
to build a pianist’s repertory. A number of beautiful 
compositions were played with fine tone and good musical 
insight——The Friday Morning Musicale gave over the 
meeting of February 21 to the presentation of works by 
Tampa composers, It was with justifiable pride that the 
audience heard a number of works for piano and voice by 
Mine. Saxby, two dances for orchestra by Rigan, and a 
harcarolle for voice by James Curry. The meeting was in 
charge of Mme. Saxby, and she prefaced the program 
with brief remarks concerning the compositions——The 
annual public concert of the Friday Morning Musicale 
was a great success. The time was equally apportioned 
to the orchestra, the chorus, and the readers. Under the 
cificient direction of Jane Finney some excellent chorus 
work was given. The orchestra, with Hulda Kreher as 
the capable leader, won merited applause. Mrs, Ernest 
KKreher gave splendid support at the piano. Several hu- 
morous readings gave pleasing variety and added charm 
to a most enjoyable program.——“Moruxa,” by Vives, was 
very creditably given recently at the Centro Asturiano. 
This beautiful Spanish opera is frequently presented in 
Spain, but is too seldom heard in this country———The 
Sunaay evening concerts at Tampa Bay Hotel, under the 
leadership of A. B. Haydn, maintain a high standard of 
snusicianship, and are a constant source of delight to 
those who are privileged to attend. 


Mana-Zucca and Mabel Livingston Collaborate 


Mabel Livingston, the “poet-press agent,” has collabo- 
rated with Mana-Zucca on another delightful collection of 
children’s songs, which has just been published by G. 
Schirmer. It is a sequel to their “A Child’ s Day in Song” 
and is called “A Child’s Night in Song.” Many of these 
delightful children’s lullabies and little songs of animals 
and flowers are being used as encore numbers by such 
prominent artists as De Segurola, to whom two have been 
dedicated; Mme. Schumann-Heink, Eva Gauthier, Olga 
Petrova and Betty Lee. This is the third published book 
Mabel Livingston has to her credit, and another collection 
of children’s songs has just been accepted by M. Witmark 
& Sons, the music being by Frederick Vanderpool. When 
not writing poems for the magazines or verses for songs, 
Miss Livingston is ergaged in acting as personal and press 
representative fur Sasha Votichenko, the Russian com- 
poser and sole exponent of the tympanon. 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s Pupils to Be Heard 


Dr. Elsenheimer will present eight advanced piano pu- 
pils in recital on Saturday afternoon, March 29, in the lec- 
ture hall of the Granberry Piano School, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The participants will be: Agner Traynor, Vir- 
ginia Corcoran, Grace Castagnetta, Natalie Behrman, 
Kenneth MacIntyre, Mary Hvoslof, Helen Kroll and 
Helen Jalkut. 
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ANNA CASE AGAIN CROWDS 
SAN FRANCISCO THEATER 





Symphony Orchestra Gives Four Concerts in One 
Week—Wallace Sabin’s Orchestral “Hornpipe” 
a Decided Hit 


San Francisco, Cal., March 15, 1919.—This week the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, playing four concerts, 


has been the most active factor in musical affairs. Last 
Sunday the seventh “pop” concert of the season was given 
with an attendance that showed no lagging behind the 
customary standard. The program included Schubert's 


“Unfinished” symphony, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” suite No. 
1, Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” overture, Weber's “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, Ber- 
lioz’s Rakoczy march and a hornpipe by Wallace A, Sabin. 
Horace Britt received a special meed of-applause for his 


cello obligato in Fauré’s “Berceuse” and “Komance sans 
Paroies,” i 
Sabin’s “Hornpipe 

Sabin’s “Hornpipe,” an excerpt from the incidental 


music to the Bohemian Grove play, “The Twilight of the 
Kings,” has been heard before several times, but never 
to such good advantage. Alfred Hertz put into its read- 
ing the same energetic earnestness which he displays in 
everything he selects for performance, with the result 
that the auditors begged for a repetition. He kept his 


“no encore” rule intact, however, and transferred the 
honors to the composer, who occupied a loge seat. The 
dance has a Graingeresque raciness and swing in its 
rhythm, and the short theme is cleverly varied in orches- 


tration 
Monday’s Concert 


On Monday evening, the orchestra gave its second com- 
plimentary concert to the members of the Musical Asso- 
ciation and their guests, who filled the Palm Court of the 
Palace Hotel. Horace Britt was the soloist, playing Saint- 
Saéns’ A minor concerto in brilliant fashion. he or- 
chestral numbers were Weber's “Oberon” overture, Bee- 
thoven’s octet for wind instruments, Debussy’s prelude 
to “L'Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” Burgmein’s “C arneval 


Venetien” and Dubois’ “La Farandole” suite. 
U. of C. Series 
By arrangement with the musical and dramatic com- 
mittee of the University of California, the orchestra is 
giving this month three concerts in Harmon Gymnasium. 
‘Bhe series is designed primarily for the students of the 


university; only “light” music is presented, and the printed 
programs are copiously annotated. On Thursday evening, 
the first of the series was played, and one of the heaviest 
storms of the winter did not prevent a large attendance. 


Tschaikowsky’s “Casse-Noisette” suite, Saint-Saéns’ 
“Dance Macabre” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Es- 
pagnole” were among the offerings. 
Persinger Plays a Concerto 

Yesterday afternoon came the eighth regular symphony 
concert, with Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” Weber’s over- 
ture to “Der Freischutz” and Mozart's violin concerto in 
E flat major. Concertmaster Louis Persinger was the 
soloist, and no more congenial work could be found for 
his individual quality of tone. While his playing Has a 
virile strength and directness, his tone preserves a spiritual 
quality which is Ariel-like in its tenderness and delicacy. 

Anna Case Repeats Success 

Anna Case, the fair and vocally graceful, had a capacity 
house at her second recital in the Saves Theater last Sun- 
day afternoon. I believe that every one who had heard 
her the first time was there for a repetition of the ex- 
perience, and unto them were added as many more as could 
find room, The lovely limpidity of her voice, so clear 
and pellucid, the artistic finish of her interpretations and 
her personal charm produced an abiding impression. Her 
second program was as strictly lyric as the first, without 
a single flourish of coloratura. 

San Francisco Disappoints Rosen 

Max Rosen's opinion of San Francisco as a musical cen- 
ter would be interesting to know, if he were frank enough 
to express it, for his third recital here on Wednesday 
evening was as poorly attended as the others—this in spite 
of the fact that the press critics were enthusiastic in his 
praise. The apathy of the concertgoers is sometimes in- 
explicable. Rosen is a violinist with all the attractive 
qualities—youth, poesy and a splendid technic. His audi- 
ences were thoroughly appreciative—a compensation which 
may have value. 

Notes 


Alexander Saslaysky, violinist; Margaret Hughes, pian- 
ist, and Ida G. Scott, soprano, announce three “Soirées 
Intimes” to be given in Miss Scott’s studio on March 19, 
April 2 and April 16. The program for each evening will 
consist of three sonatas for violin and piano and a group 
of songs. 

Antoine de Vally, the Belgian tenor, celebrated the an- 
niversary of the opening of his studio with an informal 
musicale on Wednesday afternoon. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the “baptéme artistique” of one of his pupils, 
Marguerite de Toel, who assumed her professional “de” 
with Mme, Andree Tarny as godmother and Theo Marc 
as godfather. 

Edwin H. Lemare invited his fellow members of the 
Bohemian Club and their lady guests to a Twilight Organ 
Recital in the Exposition auditorium on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. 

Stella Jelica, the young coloratura soprano, has the 


honor of being the first vocalist to be engaged for the 
Sunday evening concerts in the Palm Court of the Palace 
a where instrumental music alone has long been the 
rule. 

Kathryn Kent, Else Barth, Barbara Benjamin, Marian 
Scott and Dorothy Wolf—five pupils in the second inter- 
mediate grade of the Ada Clement Piano School—were 
heard in a recital last everiing. R. C. B. B. 


MAX ROSEN MAKES 
CONQUEST OF SAN DIEGO 


Dr. Stewart’s Playing of 1,389 Compositions on Out- 
door Organ a Great Record 


San Diego, Cal., March 6, 1919.—Great interest had been 
aroused at the coming of Max Rosen on account of his 
youth, and the audience was curious to know if he would 
measure up to the advance notices of the press agents. To 
say that the audience was completely satisfied would be to 
put it too mildly. He captivated all right from the start, 
and no one would have dared to put him in any class except 
that of tie acknowledged masters of the violin. In a pro- 
gram that was interesting to all, including those who were 
not musicians but whe enjoy good music, he showed his 
unusual musicianship, displaying a tone that was always 
clear and brilliant. Schubert's “Ave Maria,” so well known 
to all who are familiar with talking machine records, was 
given as one of his encores and was a good number for 
comparison with the work of the great violinists, and in 
this number he showec a warmth of tone and an intense- 
ness of feeling that reached the audience and made all 
realize that in spite of his age he could feel and under- 
stand the big things of life. As an accompanist, Emanuel 
Balaban proved himeelf a real artist and a musician of the 
highest order, and his work added in no small measure 
to the success of the afternoon. 


The Outdoor Organ Recitals 


For four years Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart has presided 
at the magnificent outdoor organ in Balboa Park, which 
was presented to tle city by John D. Spreckels for the 
opening of the exposition, , Hens I, 1915. During the 
last year only eleven concerts had to be omitted on account 
oi unfavorable weather, surely a tribute to the wonderful 
climate of San Diego. About twenty-six concerts were 
given by visiting organists, the rest being given by the 
ofticial organist. During this time Dr. Seawert played 
1,389 compositions, including selections from the works of 
practically all the celebrated composers of the past and 
present, and presented for the first time 122 new composi- 
tions. N. F. M 
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MAY PETERSON DELIGHTS 
: HUGE TACOMA AUDIENCE 


Notable D. A. R. Assembly—A New Military Quartet 


Tacoma, Wash., March 12, 1919--The Victory Artist 
Course of Concerts, presented as an annual series by Ber- 
nice E. Nervell, successful impresario of the Northwest, 
has more than usually enriched the treasury of Tacoma’s 
music world this season. 

A long succession of bookings, from the opening event 
of the Trio De Luiéce with Lucy Gates to the culminating 
attraction—John McCormack in the late spring—included 
May Peterson's appearance at the Tacoma Theater on 
March 6. To the devotees of music who were there as cus- 
tomarily to fill the house from the dome gallery to the or- 
chestra pit it was evident with the first number of the 
opening group sung by the prima donna that they were 
to enjoy an unusual treat. Specific assets has Miss Peter- 
son, and they are many; among them a golden, lyric voice 
and charm of personality, thus engaging both the artistic 
eye and ear, Also a captivating gift for program making 
and interpretation is hers, and a delightful naivété, espe- 
cially notable in the informal descriptions with which she 
prefaced her sclections, whether sung in English, French 
or Spanish, many of them new to concert goers. Close 
touch with each individual listener was the result, and a 
place all her own in the affections of her Tacoma audi- 
ence, such as few artists may hope to win. Evidence of 
this was manitested not only in the surface tumu!t of the 
recalls, but in their vital, insistent warmth. 

Augusta Bates at the piano gave admirable support to 
the singer. The footlights seemed to have lent nothing 
of glamour to May Peterson's individual charms of per- 
son and presence, one discovers upon a closer view and 
acquaintance. The alluring simplicity which marks her 
manner as she adds originality to her program by the 
verbal touches given each number is a di.ti.guishing char- 
acteristic. Always essentially the woman, this truly 
American songstress radiates temperamental buoyancy 
that sparkles above and through the beauty of an artistry 
individual and distinctive. Among th: singer’s old friends 
who welcomed her to Tacoma were Mrs. J. W. Brokaw, a 
leading clubwoman of the city; J. T. S. Syle and family, 
and Frederick W. Wallis, concert boritone, and conductor 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club chorus. 

During the past week many interesting musical pro- 
grams were a part of the royal entertainment arranged by 
the Tacoma Virginia Dare Chapier of the Washington 
Daughters of the American Revolution, gathered here for 
their cighteenth annual assembly. Mrs. George Thatcher 
Guernsey, president-general of the national organization, 
was the guest of honor. 

At the Tacoma Hotel, a feature of the brilliant opening 
reception was the welcoming program of stirring selections 
by a quintet composed of Mrs. Lewis L. Tallman, Mrs. Os- 
car Thompson, Mrs. Dixon Tripple, Mrs. George Duncan 
and Mrs. T. V. Tyler. Harry Santo, of Camp Lewis, and 
Mrs. M. MacDonald, of Seattle, were the soloists. Capt. 
J. H. Shaw, tenor, of Camp Lewis, sang with the Aloha 
Club in the beautiful “Legend of Granada,” by Henry 
Hadley. At an official reception honoring Mrs Guernsey, 
held at the Elks Temple, and attended by women from 
every part of the State of Washington, prominent musi- 
cians appearing on the elaborate program were Mrs. Syd- 
ney Anderson, Mrs. Donald Dilts, Mrs, W. W. Newsch- 
wander, Mrs. Paul Prentice and Chaplain A. J. Haupt, 
baritone, of Camp Lewis, with Mrs. T. V. Tyler, Tacoma 
pianist, as accompanist, 


A Novel Entertainment 


A novel entertainment featuring artists from Tacoma 
and Seattle was given on February 18 and presented 
Frances Dodge, a young Seattle pianist and pupil of John 
J. Blackmore; Grace Romine, a brilliant cornetist of 
the Chautauqua Circuit, and a group of singers who repre- 
sented the allied nations. Camilla Pessemier, represent- 
ing France, looked charming as she sang three numbers, 
including the beautiful “L’Eté,” by aminade. Mrs. 
William Drury appeared as America, her fine contralto 
voice suiting admirably her vocal selections. Miss Pres- 
ton was Italia, her most delightful number being the 
Donizetti “O Mio Fernando,” from “La Favorita.” Mrs. 
M. S. Kribs was statuesque as Britannia and was 
many times recalled in her English group. Miss Romine 
closed the program with a brilliant corn:t rendition of 
“La Marseillaise,” splendidly supported at the piano by 
Mrs. Roy Pinkerton. 

St. Cecilia Club Concert 
The mid-season concert of the St. Cecilia Club, compli- 


mentary to associate members and their guests, was con- 
ceded by music lovers who packed the house on the even- 
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THOMAS (C¢ INKEY, BARITONE, 


Is a pupil of the eminent teacher, Dudley Buck, and is now on tour with the popular production, “Fiddlers 


Has a voice of especially fluent quality.” 
“Hecellent acting and a voice well suited to part.” 
Boston: “A rich and sympathetic voice of clarity and precision well trained. 


for congratulation.” Pittsburgh: 


look at and to listen to.” 


Three.” The newspaper critics received his work with favor, as the following will testify: 
= the hit of the evening. 


Toledo; “A voice that is flawless. 


Baltimore: “Wasa 
Cincinnati: “His vocal equipment is a fact 
Agreeable to 
One 
Free and 


Chicago: “ 


Splendid baritone. 
Sings and acts with rare dash in this form of enter- 


of the finest baritones on the American stage.” 

easy acting.” Springfield: “Splendid resonant baritone. 

tainment. Far and away above musical comedy.” Battle Creek: “Excellent singing, never to be forgotten.” 
Sev LLL LL 


ing of the event to be the most brilliant in the club’s his- 
tory. A more finished style and interpretative attainment 
were evidence of the long training and hard work of the 
chorus, which, choosing at its christening twenty-six years 
ago to become the namesake of an immortal, is the oldest 
choral organization in the State. Under the baton of 
Ferdinand Dunkley, the present director, whose ability as 
a leader is recognized throughout the Northwest, the pro- 
gram presented some very delightful numbers. “A Ballad 
of Lorraine’ was among them, the solo parts sung by 
Capt. J. H. Shaw, noted tenor of Camp Lewis; also the 
“Chorus of Reapers” from the opera “Eugen Onegin,” by 
Tschaikowsky, found great favor. Assisting with Captain 
Shaw, as soloist for the chorus, Leonard Hagen, violinist, 
whe has returned from several years of professional work 


in Eastern cities, showed the trained artist’s mastery of his 
instrument. Accompanists ably supporting the chorus and 
soloists were Mrs. T. V. Tyler, Mary Kilpatrick and Rose 
Karasek. 

The Lewis Military Quartet 


The Lewis Military Quartet gave a fine program on 
February 24 at the First Congregational Church, assisted 
by Dr. Judson Mather, prominent organist of Seattle. Among 
many volunteers in the reserve forces of professional mu- 
sicians still, or formerly, at the cantonment, this quartet 
always on hand at the entertainment hour, has scored with 
feminine committee workers. Individually the members 
are known throughout the West. Chaplain James Haupt, 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Celebrated Russian Cellist 


“Of the Casals’ school of ‘cellists, Mr. Gegna has a good 
right \ be oneonee among the conspicuous.”—The 
‘wn. 
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BOSTON 


Teachers and Students! 


Musical Memory, 54 Exercises. 

Intellectual Memory, 10 Exercises. 

Fore Feeling, 15 Exercises, the 
three, $10.00. 








How to Memorize Music, 14 Exer- 
cises, $10.00. 
Boston class begins March 13, 10 a. m., 
at Brunswick Hotel. First lesson free. 
Mothers and teachers invited. 
Summer School: New York City in 
June; Chicago in July; Asheville, N. C., 
in August. 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


St, James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street New York 
Phone Bryant 3247 























MUSICAL COURIER 


Novel Settings at Alda New Orleans Concert 
New Orleans, La., March 15, 1919. 

Frances Alda sang her way into the hearts of the New 
Orleans music lovers Monday night, March Io, at the 
Athenaeum in St. Charles avenue. This was the ‘first ap- 
pearance in New Orleans of this distinguished artist and 
there awaits a royal welcome for her return. A very 
charming stage setting added to the concert, thereby in- 
creasing the aesthetic enjoyment for the audience. .“The 
evening's entertainment was one of rare delight,” says a 
reliable report, “and Mme. Alda was recalled many, many 
times, granting several encores. She is without doubt a 
singer among singers.” The stage setting was arranged 
especially in honor. of Mme. Alda’s concert, by Robert 
Hayne Tarrant, our local impresario. Lovely yellow was 
the color scheme and was well worked out in brocades on 
the lounge and high back chairs. Against the windows 
were amethyst silk hangings, and several handsome rugs 
of amethyst tints were thrown across the floor. The entire 
stage showed a gratifying innovation in refined arrange- 
ment with the first peach blossoms of spring as floral 
decorations. Mme. Alda was in excellent voice and the 
twenty or more songs on her program were real gems. 
She was assisted ably by Erin Ballard, a most charming 
and dainty accompanist. The stage settings were from 
the celebrated studios of George Gallup. R. 4, 3. 


Maurel’s Voice “Flew Like a Bird” 


Rarbara Maurel, the contralto, who -has so suddenly 
come into prominence this season through her concert 
work and her Columbia records, which have an unusual 
sale, recites an interesting incident which occurred at 
York, Pa., where she sang in February. She admits that 
it sounds like a press agent story, but it isn’t, for every 
bit of it, she promises, is true. 

After her concert had taken place, she was a guest at 
a Rotarian banquet at the Colonial Hotel. Miss Maurel 
returned the compliment of the dinner by singing “There's 
a Long, Long Trail.” During the song, one of the old 
colored waiters was seen standing as if mesmerized at the 








BARBARA MAUREL, 


York recital takes place at Aeolian Hall 
tonight, March 27, 1919. 


Whose first New 


back of the room, and, after the solo was over, going 
about his duties shaking his head and muttering to himself. 
The next morning, as Miss Maurel left the breakfast table, 
the old darky came howing across the room, evidently still 
under the spell of the night before. “Lordy, Missus, yo’ sho’ 
can sing. Ah don’t sez how such a big voice can come from 
such a lil’ woman. It just jumped in the air and flew like 
a bird.” She has received many a press notice which she 
values less highly than the genuine, yet unskilled, eulogy 
of that waiter. 

Miss Maurel’s first New York recital is scheduled for 
Aeclian Hall on Thursday evening, March 27. She is to 
sing an interesting and well balanced program, which will 
include an aria from Gluck’s “Armide,” arias by Handel 
and Secchi, songs by Morley, Grieg (an entire group), 
Debussy, Moret, Fourdrain and Fauré, and an American 
group by Carpenter, Hageman (“May Night” ), Horsman, 
Lieurance and William "Reddick. 


National Opera Club’s “Martha” March 27 


Clementine De Vere Sapio, Viola Robertson, Craig 
Campbell and Francis J. Tyler, with others, will comprise 
the cast of Flotow’s “Martha,” which is to be given with 
costumes, scenery, orchestra and appointments, by the 
National Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans Von 
Klenner founder and president, in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, Thursday evening, March 27. 
Romualdo Sapio will conduct, and Mildred Holland will 
act as dramatic director. Dancing will follow at ten 
o’cock. Members may secure guest tickets from Mrs. Lee 
Schweiger, 18 West Twenty-fifth street. The presidents 
of women’s clubs in Greater New York and vicinity have 
been invited. 

“Modern French Music” was the subject of the March 
13 meeting of the club, held in the Astor Gallery, Mrs, 
George Lee Bready condensing a five act opera into a 
story lasting an hour, with illustrations at the piano by 
herself. This was charmingly, well done, in choice lan- 
guage, and very capable pianism, Edith Friedman, pianist, ~ 


March 27, 


1919 





| 
Apeda, N.Y. 


ARTURO PAPALARDO, 
Who has started his annual auditions for new applicants in 


voice training during the spring and summer. A separate 

and special course in coaching is also being arranged for 

those desiring summer study. Appointments can be made 

only by mail, addressed to the studio, 315 West Ninety-eighth 
Street, New York. 





and Flora Van Westen, contralto, were on the program, 
contributing numbers selected from French composers, 
among them Laurens, Saint-Saéns, Cottenet, Lalo, Bizet 
and others. President Katharine Evans Von Klenner was 
as usual tactful, jovial and original, and a good sized 
audience followed everything with real interest. 





New York Re-engagements for Marie Kryl 


Marie Kryl, the pianist, whose recent New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall won the unanimous support of the press, 
has been re-engaged for an appearance at the New York 
Mozart Society and at one of the Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cales next season. 


FREDERICK JACOBI 
Composer 
Lessons in Theory and Composition. 
Coaching for Opera and nae vane 
140 West Sixty-ninth Street 
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John BLAND Tenor 


Master of Stester 66 Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION PRODUCTION 
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MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Dates Apply AMY KEITH-JONES, 839 North Dearborn Street, 
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Form Composers’ Society, Says Yost 


To the Musical Courier: 

It has occurred to me that now is a propitious time to organize 
a “Society of American Composers” in order that the creative talent 
of this great nation may be united in a fraternal y. 

The purpose of such a society would be not only to fraternize 
but to stimulate a general interest: more particularly in native 
music, but also in all that is good from other nations. 

ere are many problems confronting the American composer 

which could be successfully solved and handled were such a society 
in existence. It becomes painfully apparent that concerted effort 
is needed when one views the trials and vicissitudes visited upon 
Josef Hofmann because of his program of American composers. 
Mr. Hofmann learned by his experiment that, as yet, the concert 
going public of this country has but lukewarm faith in American 
music. Likewise is the fact forced upon us that in spite of all the 
waving of flags and beating of drums, the American composer comes 
in the category of “there ain’t no such animal” in the mind of 
the majority of Americans. This must be changed and the con- 
sistent and persistent effort of every American musician can event- 
ually -effect this change. We must not perform American com- 
positions simply because they are American, but because they de- 
serve a place on all programs by virtue of their intrinsic merit. 

The first step in any successful movement is organization, then 
oocgenees. herefore, I suggest that: 

1. he composers in this country unite and form a body known 
as “The Society of American Composers.” 

2. ts scope of the society must be broad and its activity nation 
wide. 

3. The idea must be established by effective publicity and other 
legitimate means that the development of American music is 
a vital phase of our national growth which must not be over- 
looked. 

4. It is suggested that “Something American on every program” 
be the slogan adopted by the society, 

5. The membership of the society would not necessarily be limited 
to composers only, but could include musicians or others inter- 
ested in the development of American music. 

Those interested in such a movement or having suggestions 
which might be helpful are asked to communicate wit 

Yours very truly, (s igned) Gaytorp Yost, 
824 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sidney Silber Replies to Edwin Hughes 


Lincoln, Neb., March 18, 1919. 


To the Musical Courier: 

Returning from my Midwestern tour, which kept me from my 
seat of pedagogical activity for a period of three weeks, I find in 
your issue of March 6 that Edwin Hughes, of your city, has taken 
issue with my statement that “‘Leschetizky, just a few years before 
he passed away, completely changed his ideas on piano technic and 
made them conform, more or less, with the ideas of his fellow 
townsman, Leopold Godowsky.”’ I am glad for this opportunity to 
throw further light upon this statement, which, I confess, is vague 
and misleading. I am not surprised that Mr, Hughes (or some 
other equally thoughtful and conscientious pupil of the great mas- 
ter) has taken issue with this statement, which I admit has a ten- 
dency to misinterpretation and is essentially an overstatement. Mr. 
Hughes’ period of study, according to his letter, dated from 1907. 
Mine dated from 1901 to 1904. 

Well do I recall the sensation which Godowsky’s recitals of 
March 1 and 8, 1902, given in the Bésendorfer Saal, created, not 
only among “Leschetizkyites,” but especially with the master him- 


self. At these recitals Mr. Godowsky played eight of his trans- 
scriptions on Chopin studies. It was my privilege to be present 
at dinners given in Godowsky’s honor and to listen to animated 
discussions and differences of opinions expressed by the two mas- 
ters. Leschetizky could not bring himself to agree concerning the 
added importance which Godowsky gave to the left hand nor its 
importance as a means of musical expressiveness. He did, how- 
ever, fully realize the value and importance which Godowsky ac- 
corded the principle of dead weight and the part which the shoulders 
played as a seat of motoric activity. These were by no means new 
to him, but it nevertheless remains a fact that Leschetizky and his 
assistants focused the greater part of their exertions purely upon 
finger work. Who does not recal] the hours and hours spent upon 
individual finger exercises (practiced ofttimes on restaurant tables 
while waiting for a meal to be served)? Who does not recall the 
care with which pupils indulged in wrist movements and other 
“motions” (not e-motions) of the master—things of purely local 
character? Godowsky’s coming seemed entirely to clear the atmos- 
phere and to direct attention to other and more important parts of 
the playing mechanism. A 

The protracted talks I had on midnight walks with the master 
were indeed revelations of his remarkable progressiveness and his 
desire at all times to avai] himself of the latest and best toougnt 
and practice in piano playing and composition. He related, for 
Pm “oe how, as a young artist, he participated in a concert where 
Schulhoff also played. His style at that time was of a decidedly 
flashy, brilliant, not to say trivial type. His success was instan- 
taneous. Then Schulhoff appeared, drawing from the instrument 
a tone of marvelously luscious character. is style was something 
new to the audience. He had little success. But Leschetizky, with 
keen insight, realizing the enhanced esthetic value of Schulhoff's 
tendency, set to work remaking his technic and devising ways and 
means of producing a more expressive tone. 

To sum it all up in a sentence: What I meant to convey was 
that Leschetizky was ever alert to give his a the best and latest 
thought in piano playing which tended to bring out the instrument 
more prominently as a means of expressing audible beauty. He 
never stopped learning nor growing. 

Thanking you for this opportunity of replying to Mr. Hughes and 
possibly clearing the misunderstanding caused by my quotation, I 

g to remain, Most sincerely and cordially, 

(Signed) Sripney SIiper. 


Where Are the Musicians? 


Verona, N. J., March 12, 1919. 
To the Musical Courier: 

As a lover of music I was interested to read and hear so much 
about the coming renaissance of music in America, that the war 
was to develop great strides in musical progress, etc., and was 
glad indeed. But I have a friend in New York City, a business 
man, who is a great lover of music and is no mean performer 
himself, one who has been trying for some time to form a musical 
society or club, and has been endeavoring to get together some 
others like himself for the purpose of making a beginning in that 
direction. He seems not to be able to get acquainted with a few 
musicians to practise together. A trio or quartet was his initial 
object. He cannot find a violinist, or a flutist, or a singer, or a 
cellist, or any other instrumentalist for the purpose. In former 
times it seemed not difficult to get together such a congenial com- 
pany. Why should it be so difficult now? 

This ought to be a splendid recreation. What is better than 
music—good music—for the business man, or a man of leisure for 
that matter? If the opportunities are lacking now, it is to be 
hoped that they will develop soon. 


Yours in the interest of good music, Joun E, Branvon. 





Sunshine Overhead and in the Box Office 


Herewith is presented a picture of Mr. and Mrs. For- 
tune Gallo, taken in Calgary, Can., last January at a time 
when the weather should have been forty degrees below 
zero, according to the usual conditions prevailing in that 
uorthern latitude at that time of the year. The Impresario 
and Mrs. Impresario of the San Carlo Opera were dressed, 
as the picture shows, to suit the climate they expected. 
As a matter of fact, however, the actual temperature at 
the moment the snapshot was taken was sixty degrees 








REFERRING TO 


ELEANOR SPENCER'S 


Piano Recital 
AT 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
March 25 


KATHERINE LANEsaid in the Evening Mail: 


ELEANOR SPENCER PLAYS 
HEN people leave a piano recital 
saying, regretfully, “But it was 
an awfully short programme," the ar- 
tist who has just gone down to the 
green room to receive the congratula- 
tions which she only half believes, 
should be in the lobby. 

Yesterday afternoon Eleanor Spencer 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall. She is 
a very straightforward young woman, 
sincere, without a hint of dullness, 
achieving her effects through a stir- 
ring clarity of tone, and something 
very direct and forceful in her style 
that makes her playing stimulating. 
She played the Schumann sonata in G 
minor, three poems of Scriabin, besides 
the invariable Bach and Beethoven, 
and the Chopin Berceuse. The ‘“‘Cre- 
puscule d'Ete”’ of Rhene-Baton has a 
delicious rhythm. Miss Spencer could 
not be persuaded to repeat it, however, 
showing a modest restraint that is not 
the most impressive attribute of the 
average recitalist. 








Miss Spencer is under the management of 
F. RENARD, 216 West 70th St., N. Y. City 


Personal Address, 45 West 39th Street 











above zero. Other unusual things happened in Calgary 
at about that time. For instance, the San Carlo Opera 
shattered all box office records and turned away hundreds 
of people from every performance. The same thing has 
been happening very recently in Los Angeles, and in fact 
everywhere along the Pacific Coast. An impartial and 
authentic report to the MusicaL Courtrr says: “The busi- 
ness the San Carlo organization has been doing in the Far 
West is almost unbelievable. Hundreds of persons stand 
up at every performance, even at the matinees, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds more are turned away. No one 
ever dreamed that the San Carlo Opera would make such a 
sensational success in what probably is as poor a musical 


| 





MR. AND MRS. FORTUNE GALLO. 
Photographed in Calgary. 


season generally as this country ever has known, owing 
to the ‘flu,’ reconstruction, and other obstacles.” : 

As ancther warrant of the San Carlo success comes this 
paragraph from the Los Angeles Herald of February 28, 
1919: 

The sensational and triumphant success of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s two weeks’ engagement at the Majestic is already 
assured. The immense audiences that have greeted this notable 
organization of singing stars have been the surprise of the local 
musical, theatrical and amusement going element of Los Angeles. 
This great singing body is, without exception, the largest, most 
complete and distinguished of all touring organizations of similar 
character, and there are almost as many stars in the . company 
as there are flowers in Maytime. 


Many Artists Sing Silberta Songs 
Rhea Silberta, the young composer whose compositions 
are rapidly gaining recognition in the musical world, are 
being sung by prominent artists, such as Idelle Patterson, 
Wintezkyja, Harriet McConnell, Gordon Kay, Harvin 
Lohre, and others. Miss Silberta’s selections are well 


written musically and contain depth and brilliancy. Repe- 
titions are demanded wherever these songs are heard. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Marion Bauer 
From Hills of Dream.........Christine Langenhan, Bluffton, Ohio 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute... .Elsie Thiede, Dorchester, Mass 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

dutgwettes Marie Tiffany, New York 
A Song of Liberty......... ..+»Donald McBeith, Brookline, Mass. 
Ah, Love, but a Day......... Fleeda Newton Alberti, Kansas City 


Ah, Love, but a Day........... Mrs, Arthur J. Hill, San Francisco 
The Year's at the Spring........Laura Littlefield, Brockton, Mass. 
The Year’s at the Spring...Clara Edmunds Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
The Year's at the Spring............ Gertrude Landale, New York 


Gena Branscombe 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit..May Peterson, Brookhaven, Miss 


At the Postern Gate..............5: Earle Tuckerman, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease................. --Lucy Gates, Brooklyn 
I Bring You Heartsease............... Blanche B. Crook, Chicago 
The Morning Win........... ..++Elizabeth De Graw, New York 
ee ..Fleeda Newton Alberti, Kansas City 
The Open Road (from “The Sun Dial’), 

Katherine Galloway, New York 
The Open Road (from “The Sun Dial’), 


> 


Rosa Hamilton, Lancaster, Pa 


Noon (from “The Sun Dial’’)..... Katherine Galloway, New York 


Noon (from “The Sun Dial’’)...... Elizabeth De Graw, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 

Were I a Prince Egyptian............... John McCormack, Boston 

PE CP Rak Oh dd c Go neceda ..»Mme. Schumann-Heink, Seattle 


Sweet Wind That Blows. . ....George Harris, Jr... New York 


Before the Dawn.............. . Roy W. Steele, Simsbury, Conn 
S06 bbe 6 ae 0 v8 b¥e be Clara Edmunds Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
W. Ralph Cox 
Te. © Be bos <0tpeas eeeheed ee Elsie Thiede, Dorchester, Mass. 
Pe GTR os 00s eaekc: 05s ba Cerna ek Eleanor Johnson, Brooklyn 
Se is v0 6 Bh Care Bad ecks ceived -Mary Davis, New York 
SR iirinitd Bites ooh eonks oct conwececvéese ves Leon Rice, Elgin, Ti! 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Daybreak... Tepe TT ee ee Martha Atwood, New York 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare.... -.- William Simmons, Philadelphia 
PGE. nec otbvnwaceake s Dttekect William Simmons, Philadelphia 
Villa of Dreams. . , .. William Simmons, Philadelphia 
|. .- William Simmons, Philadelphia 


The Desolate City (ballad for baritone), 


William Simmons, Philadelphia 


Be TOW DAM sons s reads .. Lucile Lawrence, Philadelphia 
BGG 06 TOON i kbi inns codiedies Lucile Lawrence, Philadelphia 
Charles Dennée 
PT PT eT ee Laura Cobb Thompson, Brookline, Mass 
Sleep, Little Baby of Mine.Laura Cobb Thompson, Brookline, Mass 
, i re Laura Cobb Thompson, Brookline, Mass 


The Sandman.......... ..Laura Cobb Thompson, Brookline, Mass 
Reinhold Herman 

Silvia’s Cradle Song............ Irene Williams, 
Katherine Heyman 


Minya Duschka (Russian cradle song), 


Providence, R. I 


Elsie Thiede, Dorche ster, Mass. 
Bruno Huhn 

Invictus... ..Emilio De Gorgoza, St. Louis 
AS a hoary a Royal Dadmun, Springfield, Ill 
NIE Ss so ob ck ah Gee cobine ..» Finlay Campbell, Chicago 
Invictus...... ..Raymond Koch, St. Louis 
GON a wis b's KK aes .seeeeJ. B. Kirkpatrick, Evanston, Ill 
(oy eg ae ..Mrs, S, Mallet-Prevost, New York 


Walter A. Kramer 


.. Beatrice London 


Eklog (violoncello and pianoforte) Harrison, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 

An Irish Love Song..... Mme. Schumann-Heink, Seattle 

An Irish Love Song.. ... Betty McKenna, New York 


An Irish Love Song Brooklyn 
An Irish Love Song. . -» Helen Sherman Yorke, Boston 


Edward MacDowell 


-+ee++Mme, Schumann-Heink, Portland, Me. 
Hulda Lashanska, New York 
Clara Edmunds Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
Mrs. Fred Jones, San Antonio 
; .-Reinald Werrenrath, New York 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine. Reinald Werrenrath, New York 
Long Ago, Sweetheart M‘nc,.Edwin J. Vaughn, Glens Falls, NY. 
The Swan Bent Low (from op. 56, Four Songs), 
Lucy Gates, Brooklyn 


-,- Christine Schutz, 


Thy Beaming Eyes. . 
Thy Beaming Eyes... 
Thy Beaming Fyes..... 
Thy Beaming Eyes...... 
Sweetheart, Tell Me... 


Deserted (from “Two Old Songs’’) Hulda Lashanska, New York 
Siumber Song (from “Two Old Songs"’).......Anna Case, Denver 
A Maid Sings Light.............. Ethelynde Smith, Staunton, Va 
Etude de Concert (piano solo).... .. Frank La Forge, Seattle 


J. W. Metcalf 
The Sunset Glow.... -Christine Langenhan, Lynchburg, Va 
God's Promises.............Clara Edmunds Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
Oe SF et rrr s— Elizabeth De Graw, New York 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (from “First American 
CoN Ys on.c0canbss wae -++++Kitty Cheatham, Winona, Wis. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (from “First American 
CONE) 6sdic cee veeses speeds . Litta Grimm, New York 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (from “First American 
Cemngeee ) 56d os ccsvies 
Beatrice........... 


Rasely, Chicago 


My Love Is a Muleteer........... Amparito Farrar, Geneva, N. Y 
My Love Is a Muleteer..... -Florence Keniston, Ithaca, N. Y 
My Love Is a Muleteer...... Rosalie Miller, New Rochelle, N. Y 
My Love Is a Muleteer......... -++e++Dora De Phillippe, en tour 
Sevilla Love Song...............Florence Keniston, Ithaca, N. Y 
Percy Sherwood . 
RR sc ck cde sedrédecccedet etree tetsny George Rasely, Chicago 


Sigismond Stojowski 
Amourette de Pierrot (piano solo), 
Rudolph Ganz, San Francisco 
(Advertisement) 


Op. 30, No. 1, 








PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 45.) 

who has filled many Chautauqua engagements, is from 
Paul, where he was identified with the musical life 
{ the Twin Cities. Constant Sigrist was formerly lead- 
« tenor in the San Francisco Grand Opera Company and 
joist in one of the largest churches of the Golden Gate 
ty; Oswald Olson spent six years in study abroad, re- 
turning to his home in Portland, Ore., to enter the army; 
{. Sherman Schoonmacher was the leading baritone of the 
ell known Ellis Male Chorus, of Los Angeles. This week 
they fill engagements at Olympia, the State capital, during 

the present legislative session. 





Notes 
An artistic musicale presented by a quartet and soloists 
from the St. Cecilia Association on February 21 charmed 


vith its English atmosphere, Compositions by Sir Arthur 


Sullivan were given by the quartet and solos were from 


the works of Elgar, Ries, Allitsen and Ronald. Mrs. A. 
i. Brear, Frances Frisbee, Mrs. Ernest Blanchard and 
Mre. Edward Brewer formed the quartet, with Mrs. 
Ketchum as accompanist. Among songs of especial beauty 
were those in the group sung wy. Mrs. Eugene Emmons, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. A. Oman, and among 
cther soloists who pleased were Mrs. Edward Ness and 
Mrs Jomes Eyre Macpherson, who gave the exquisite 
Ronald songs 


For the men of Battery F, Sixty-fifth Pacific Coast Ar- 
tillery, a delightful musicale was arranged at the Commer- 
cial Club by prominent Tacoma women on February 27. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A Hawaiian quartet was assisted by Zoe Pearl Park, 
soprano, and R. D. McCarthy, an Camp Community 
song leader, with the E. S. F. Club 

The request of Paderewski, first Premier of Poland, for 
all Polish chusches in this country to hold thanksgiving 
services celebrating the recognition of the independent 
State of Poland by the allied nations, was commemo- 
rated by the St. Stanislaus Church, of Tacoma, on March 
2. » Morning, afterncon and evening elaborate musical pro- 
grams were rendered. 

Under the direction of Florence E. Wilbur, of New 
York City, four hundred girl singers recruited from the 
schools. the Y. W. C. A. and Jewish Welfare societies, were 
led by ‘Roy D. McCarthy, of the War Camp Community 
Service in a song fest at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ club- 
house on February 24. 


SPOKANE ORPHEUS CLUB 
TO CELEBRATE ITS 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Musical Life Just Looking Up in the Washington City 


Spokane, Wash, March 11, 1919——The Mendels- 
sohn Club will give only one program this year, 
and this event is scheduled to occur in the Marie 


Antoinette Room of the Davenport Hctel, March 18. The 
season 1918-1919 marks the tenth anniversary of the club, 
and it is intended to make the affair a notable one. The 
fiicers of the club are: H. W. Newton, musical director; 
C. Olin Rice, accompanist; H. S. Collins, president; C 

Smith, vice-president; Leroy B. Way, secretary; E. B. 
Devoe, treasurer; S. W. Hoag, librarian, and directors, F. 
M. De Riemer, W. B. Kinney, W. E. Frederick and F. W. 


King. 

On the membership roll are: First tenors, L. A. 
torah, F. M. De Riemer, F. N. Robertson, John Saad, 
Jesse Buchholz, F. C. Fyhrie and J. W. Ryker; second 
tenors, A. A, Cook, Charles S. Derr, William B. Kenney, 
W. L. MeGahan, C. D. Crowther, A. Huggins, W. P. Muel- 
ler and E. F. Pavy; first bass, George E. Brady, Ralph A. 
Cohen, E. B. Devoe, H. I. Parr, F. P. Swan, Edison 
Worthington, larg hk. Way, A. T. R. Cunningham, W: 
B. Dunn, W. Frederick, C. R. Smith, LeRoy M. St. 
Joba and R. G “Williams ; second bass, H. S. Collins, H. 

Englehorn, F. W. King, F. P. Motie, G. W. M. Chant, 
Samuel W. Hoag and Charles H. McCoy. 

Coming Attractions 

Matters musical arc beginning to look up in Spokane. 
On April 10 Clara Phillips Cathey Burt will make her 
how to the public of Spokane as an impresario, presenting 
Cecil Fanning in concert. Mrs. Cathey Burt has only re- 
cently come to Spokane to reside, but in her former homes 
in Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., she presented the great- 
est artists now living, and some of the largest orchestras 
and opera companies. She is teaching voice in the city and 


is also taking concert engagements out of the city. Her. 
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for fair dealing in these parts, is successfully placing 
some of its artists in this city. Mrs. Jones, the efficient 
representative, has closed with the Lewis and Clark High 
School for Leopo!d Godowsky, and he will a r in that 
auditorium on April 28. Another of the Ellison-White 
artists who will be heard here at the Davenport is Ethel 
Leginska; she will be here in May. 

Among others scheduled are Anna Case, at the Audi- 
torium, Friday evening, March 21; Mabel Garrison and 
Mme. Alda appearing later in the season. The French 
Band of fifty-four war veterans will give two concerts 
at the Armory, Monday afternoon and evening. 

W. S. T. A. Convention 

The Washington State Teachers’ soni +0“ will hold 
its fourth annual convention in Spokane, April 2,°3 and 4, 
in conjuaction with the Inland Em mpire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In connection with the visit of a large number 
of prominent musicians, there will be a number of interest- 
ing conferences and a series of five concerts, which will 
assume the propertions of a music festival. Sessions will 
he held at the Davenport Hotel and the Lewis and Clark 
High School. c 3, 


MAY PETERSON GIVES BRILLIANT 
SONG RECITAL IN PORTLAND 


Apollo Club Holds Second Concert—Christensen 
Quartet Delights Audience—Notes 
Portland, Ore., March 6, 1919. 

May Peterson, the distinguished soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, came on March 5 and favored 
the city with a brilliant recital. Miss Peterson, who was 
presented by Steers and Coman and who scored a re- 
markable triumph, was most gracious in regard to encores, 
among which were “I’ve Been Roaming” (Old English), 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “Last Rose of Summer” and 
“An Einen Boren” (La Forge). Her program embraced 
“Nina” (attributed to Pergolesi), “Warning” (Mozart), 
“Allelujah” (Mozart), “Contemplation” (Widor), “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), “Deep in Love Was 
I” (Rachmaninoff), “Just Before the Lights Are Lit” 
(Branscombe ) and other works. Especially fine was “La 


Papillon,” which had to be repeated. Two exquisite num- 
bers were “I’m Wearing Awa’ Jean” (Old Scotch) and 
“Crepuscule” (Massenet). Recalls without number tes- 


tified to the enjoyment of the large audience, which was 
loath to let her go. Miss Peterson features “The Magic 
of Your Eyes” on several of her programs. She is a 
beautiful woman and her art is of the highest and most 
refined kind. The accompanist was Augusta Bates, who 
gave complete satisfaction. This recital, which was held 
in the Heilig Theater, will be long and pleasantly remem- 


bered. 
Apollo Club’s Second Concert 

The second concert of the eleventh season of the Apollo 
Club took place Tuesday evening, March 4, in the Civic 
Auditorium. William i. Boyer conducted with his cus- 
tomary skill. A large and appreciative audience listened 
to the program, which included “The Sword of Ferrara” 
(Bullard), “The Dream” (Nevin), “In Picardy” (Os- 
good) and “Lochinvar” (Hammond). Solos were con- 
tributed by B. J. Smith, baritone, who is a member of the 
club. He made a good impression. The club is made up 
of seventy-five well trained male voices. 

Christensen Quartet 

On Sunday afternoon, March 2, the Christensen Quar- 
tet gave its initial concert in Christensen’s Hall and de- 
lighted an audience of considerable size. Opening with 
the Mozart quartet in G major, No. 12, the new organi- 
zation also played works by Tschaikowsky and Mendels- 
sohn, The quartet is composed of Victor Christensen, 
first violin; J. F. N. Colburn, second violin; M. Christen- 
sen, viola, and Ferdinand Konrad, cello. 

Notes 

At its midday concert last Sunday, the Hippodrome 
Theater Orchestra, conducted by S. W. Rosebrook, and 
which numbers twenty-five union men, played “The Moun- 
tain,” a meritorious suite composed by Dudley H. Mc- 
Cosh, a member of the Portland Symphony 7k oe 





OAKLAND AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER MAX ROSEN 


Anna Case Also Makes Instantaneous Hit in the Bay 
City—Hortense Roberts’ Pupils in Recital—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., March 15, 1919—The Municipal Opera 
House was packed March 10, on the occasion of the 
fourth concert of the Artists’ Concert Series, under the 
management of Z. W. Potter. Every available seat was 
taken, including those placed inside the orchestra rail. 
Anna Case was the attraction, with Charles Gilbert Spross, 
composer and pianist, at the piano. Miss Case’s beauty 
of face and form is not exaggerated, and the writer does 
not recollect having heard a more beautiful woman sing 
as she sang the other night. Her program was varied and 
delightful and she besprinkled it with encores with charm- 
ing prodigality. Mr. Spross’ song, “Robin, Robin, Sing 

Mea tically placed as the concludi ing number, was so en- 
thusiastically received that Miss Case gave as an encore 
his vivacious “Will o’ the Wisp.” The audience still de- 
manding more, the wd chaogt donna sang the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” ing the audience rise and sing the 
chorus with her! Even then the listeners would not be 

cified until she had sung “Annie Laurie” in that in- 
imitable way of hers. Miss Case is particularly fortunate 
in her accompanist, for Mr. Spross is a splendid pianist, 
coach and composer, and there was a feeling of disap- 
pointment that he did not play a couple of solo numbers. 

The final and fifth concert of this remarkably successful 
series, which is sponsored by the” music section of the 
Oakland Teachers’ Association, is to take place April 2 
when Louis Graveure, baritone, who took Oakland 
storm two or three seasons ago, is to give the poral 

Max Rosen Acclaimed in Oakland 

Frank W. Healy, San Francisco concert manager. aay 
aed Max Rosen, the young violin virtuoso, at the 
cipal Opera House, Tuesday evening, March 11. Ppa en- 
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thusiasti¢ reception was accorded him on his appearance 
and his first number, Vitali’s chaconne,. obtained two re- 
calls, an unusual demonstration of approval in Oakland 
after an opening number. All his numbers were received 
with a olehearted appreciation and enthusiasm that 
many an older artist might envy, and no wonder, for 
Max Rosen’s pure intonation, wonderful technic and the 
seriousness with which he takes his art, came as a tonic 
to a tired reviewer. Emanuel Balaban, at the piano, sup- 

rted the violinist in a way that showed him to be a 

ighly capable musician. aint-Saéns’ concerto in B 
minor was a great success. The third movement was par- 
ticularly well rendered by both artists. 


Berkeley’s New Community Chorus 


The Berkeley Community Chorus, a new organizativun, 
rehearsed for the first time March 13, in the High School 
auditorium. Twelve weekly rehearsals are to be conducted 
by Professor Arthur Farwell, acting head of the music 
department of the University of California. Every per- 
son who wants to sing, is invited, there being no dues and 
no voice tests. A concert will be given later in the season. 


San Francisco Orchestra Plays in Berkeley 


The first concert of a series of three, arranged by the 
music and dramatic committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was given by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Harmon Gymnasium, March 13. Although a 
complete symphony was not played, a fine program of 
music was presented under the baton of Alfred Hertz. 
An interesting feature was a violin solo by: Louis Per- 
singer, concertmaster. Fifteen hundred persons have al- 
ready subscribed for the production of these concerts, so 
that the financial success is assured, Oakland should take 
a leaf from Berkeley’s book of music devotees and bring 
the symphony organization here also. It was much ap- 
preciated a few seasons ago. 


Hortense Roberts Gives Pupils’ Recital 


About sixty friends and pupils of Hortense Roberts, 
violinist, assembled Saturday evening, March 8, in her 
spacious home studio, Fruitvale, when ten of her most 
promising young pupils appeared in a varied and interest- 
ing program, including the following: Clifford Roberts, 
Elwyn Brown, Bernice Weiman, Kenneth Freeman, Esther 
Forwick, Muriel Roberts, Willie Agers, Maybelle’ Mor- 
rison, Muriel McDonald, Constance Roberts. Maybelle 
Morrison, eight years old, gave a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of dexterity and understanding of the numbers she 
played, her tone quality also being excellent. Another 
child of much promise was Muyriel Roberts. The young 
people, without exception, produced a fine, even tone, sev- 
* eral of the students playing difficult numbers with an in- 
telligence that more mature players might envy. All 
showed careful and systematic training. Lena Minehart, 
a seven year old pupil of Caroline Irons, .gave a group 
of piano numbers far in advance of her years. Lydia 
Roberts accompanied the students on the piano in a very 
pleasing manner, and the sisters received a veritable ova- 
tion for their own numbers at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. 

Notes 


The gifted musician, Jacques Gallet, made his debut to 
an Oakland audience of large dimensions, Sunday, March 
9, at the American Theater, as organist. He is co-oper- 
ating with John Wharry Lewis and his orchestra in mak- 
ing unusual music at this picture house. Gallet is also 
proficient as a harpist. 

A repetition of the pageant—the main feature of thie 
Mardi Gras held ten days ago—was given at the Munici- 
pal Opera House, March 14, for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Relief Society. A musical program was gone through, 
followed by the “Mask of Beauty,” by Porter Garnett. 
The Seven Arts were represented by the following: Ar- 
chitecture, E. G. Garden; literature, George Sterling; the 
drama, Worth Ryder; the dance, William Prinz; painting, 
Perham Nahl; poetry, Ina Mitchell; music, Eugene 
Blanchard. Queen Beauty and her gorgeously attired ret- 
inue were resplendent in their gowns; but stage fright 
seemed more or less apparent in every one! 

A commemorative and spectacular pageant illustrating 
the world wide work of the Y. W. C. A. was given in the 
association building, March 10. The musical program was 
in charge of Hazel E. Green. 

Frank W. Healy has sent word that Frances Alda will 
sing at the Municipal Opera House, March 25, and Ethel 
Leginska will give a piano recital, April 24. 

U. Marcelli and his orchestra of sixty-five pieces gave 
their sixth concert Saturday afternoon, March 8, at the 
T and D Theater. As usual, the great picture palace was 
crowded. 

Jewell Prentice Arnest, singer, is home again after a 
number of months spent in cantonments in the East, where 
she sang to the men under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

Edith Pinnell has been chosen as assistant chimes mas- 
ter for the Sather Tower bells on the University of Cali- 
fornia campus. She is a freshman and was selected from 
among twelve applicants for her musical ability. 

Jan Rubini gave a free violin recital March 14 at the 
Orpheum, after the usual show. Salvatore Sanatella_ac- 
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PERSONALITY OF MAY PETERSON 
DELIGHTS LOS ANGELES AUDIENCE 


Packed House Hears Bonnet Organ Recital 


_ Los Angeles, Cal., March 14, 1919.—The first appearance 
in Los Angeles of May Peterson, soprano, took place on 
Tuesday evening, March 11. Comparatively unknown in 
this part of the world, it did not take long for this young 
American singer to make every listener her friend, for no 
one could withstand the graciousness and appeal of her 
manner. Before her program was half over, all in the 
audience felt as though they were guests of a delightful 
hostess. There was none of the aloofness and cold, im- 
personal air of the diva which is noticeable in foreign 
singers and it only needed the episode of the orange to 
complete Miss Peterson’s conquest. With some lovely 
floral offerings, someone had sent over the footlights a 
tuscious “Sunkist” orange in its well known paper wrapping, 
and this the charming recipient seized with the rapturous 
look of a child with its Christmas toy and held it out to 
the audience to see, with the naivété and irresistible grace 
of a delighted little youngster. Her speaking voice is very 
melodious and her little informal talks and announce- 
ments of her songs were most interesting and she disclosed 
the fact that she has a keen sense of humor. One can 
easily understand her success with her perfect diction, the 
grace and swiftness of her movements and her fascinating 
facial expression. 

Every number on her program showed the fine mental- 
ity and careful attention to detail which is taking this 
young artist to still greater heights. In Spohr’s “Rose 
Softly Blooming” the limpid, floating tone which she at- 
tributes to her Italian study was evident and the style and 
vener of Fourdrain’s “Papillon” testified to her absorption 
of the great de Reszke’s ileas. This last was repeated as 
was also Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” One 
of her many encores was the old Scotch song, “O Whistle 
and I'll Come to Ye My Lad,” sung in the most inimitable 
way. 

The Bonnet Recital 


Lovers of organ music were regaled with some wonder- 
tul playing the same evening, when Joseph Bonnet, the 
noted French organist, played to an audience that packed 
the house at the Bible Institute. The Southern California 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists was respon- 
sible for the appearance of this famous Frenchman, who 
played numbers from Bach, Handel, César Franck, De- 
bussy and three numbers of his own. On Sunday after- 
noon he will present an entirely different program at 
Trinity Auditorium. 


Notes 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, who will be heard at Trinity 
Auditorium Friday evening, will sing present types of 
songs—French, English, Spanish and Scandinavian, She 
will be assisted by Axel Simonsen, cellist. 

Josef Vecsei, Hungarian pianist, will give a recital at 
Trinity on March 22, after which he will go to Mexico. 

J. W. 


ENTHUSIASM SELDOM SEEN GREETS 
FRENCH ARMY BAND IN SEATTLE 


Seattle, Wash., March 16, 1919.—The celebrated French 
Army Band, under the musical direction of Capt. Ferdi- 
nand Pollain, met with a welcome and enthusiasm seldom 
witnessed. At its concerts the large and spacious Hippo- 
drome was filled to capacity. This organization is com- 
posed of highly intelligent musicians and their playing, 
greatly resembling a great orchestra, was more than one 
anticipated. Captain Pollain’s conceptions were broad and 
forceful, while he had no difficulty in getting his men to 
follow his moods. Alexandre Debruille, violin soloist, is 
an artist; his style is particularly clean and above all man- 
nerisms, while his lovely tone is a reverberation of his own 
individuality. Georges Turc, pianist, shared equal honors 
and much could be written of his ability. An enormous 
sum was realized from the sale of souvenir medals for 
the fund started for French orphans and widows. 


Josef Waldman’s Farewell Concert 


The farewell concert given in the large Masonic Temple, 
Tuesday evening, March 11, by Josef Waldman, the 
young American violinist, was well attended by a large and 
wholly appreciative audience. He began with the difficult 
Paganini D major concerto, and after playing the piano 
score of Mendelssohr’s D minor trio, gave two groups of 
his own compositions, ending with the well known ballad 
and polonaise of Vieuxtemps. The talents of this young 
virtuoso have a wide range and abundance of, power. His 
compositions are excellent. The themes are original and 
are developed and handled with a marked degree of un- 
derstanding. Every number is violinistic and all were 
evidently appreciated, by the hearty applause extended. 

Josef Waldinan has a technic which enables him to play 
the most difficult passages with remarkable ease. His tone is 
large and has that sparkle of brightness that makes it 
sweet, while a more reliable intonation could scarcely be 
wanted. 
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New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 


THE 
ORCHESTRA 
of the Musicians New Orchestra Society 


EDGAR VARESE, Conductor 
ow 11th and 12th 

Fri, Eve., 8,30 o’clock 
Sat. Aft., 3.00 o’clock 
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Sat. Aft., 3.00 o’clock 
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Season tickets for three evenings or three 
afternoons; Lower tier boxes, (six seats) 
$59.40; Upper tier boxes, (six seats) $49.50; 
Orchestra seats, $6.60; Dress Circle, $4.95; 
Balcony, Front, $3.30; Balcony, $2.48; these 
prices include war tax. All subscriptions 
should be mailed NOW to the office of the 
Orchestra. 


THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
S. E. MACMILLEN, Manager. 
25 West 42nd Street. Tel. Murray Hill 3426 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 

















Musicat Courier, artistically assisted at this concert with 
the Chopin A flat ballad and in a group of Mendelssohn, 
Liszt and Rachmaninoff. George Kirchner, cellist, and 
little Johanna Sultan, an eight year old pupil of Mr. Wald 
man, were also on the program. The many friends of Mr 
Waldman regret that he is leaving Seattle, but know that 
the East holds much in store for his true talents, and all 
wish him every success. 


Notes 


An interesting and well arranged program was rendered 
recently at the University Club by Irene Rogers, pianist, 
and Mrs. J. B. Harrison, soprano. Both musicians were 
well received. 

Maud Powell was heard here on March 14 under the 
management of Mrs. John Spargur. 

The annual Red Cross artist concert given in Prospect 
Church recently drew a full house. The following musi 
cians donated their time and services; Nina Martine, Irene 
Rogers and Helen Ferryman, pianists; A. W. Graunstadt, 
tenor; Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons, violinist; Margaret Ol 
son, reader; Lovina Dunbar and Mme, Clary, sopranos 
and Edna MacDonaugh, accompanist. oo 





MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
REDLANDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Music Teachers Meet for General Discussion on Mu- 
sical Conditions 


Redlands, Cal., March 15, 1919.—At the February meet 
ing of the Music Teachers’ Association, the survey com 
mittee gave a report on musical conditions in Redlands 
Plans for a campaign tor rousing parents to a fuller appre 
ciation of the meaning of a musical education were dis 
cussed. As a first step it was decided to award musical 
scholarships in the public schools. 

Following the business meeting, a musical program was 
given by Mrs. Goodcell, pianist, and Miss Charlie MacGon- 
agle, violinist. 

The March Spinet Afternoon, in charge of Carl Miner, 
was a delightful program given by the Goodwin String 
(Quartet, Charles Henri De la Platé, bass, and Carl Miner, 








companied at the piano. E, A. Carmen Frye, of whom much has been written in the violinist. L. W. S 
OPPORTUNITIES 
been during the past five years. The vio- VIOLINIST WANTED—A _ well estab- 


FOR SALE—Violin by Gaspard Duiffo- 
pruggar, 1516, It is we'l preserved and 
it possesses all the qualities of tone for 
which this maker is noted. Price $15,000 
Address “J. D.,” care MUSICAL CourIeR, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


City, in the capacity as head of piano 
department. 
ence as teacher with one of the leading 
New York conservatories. 
H.,”. care Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


Has had five years experi- 
Address “R. 


care. 





AMERICAN CONCERT PIANIST AND 
TEACHER of reputation, age 29 


(single), just returned from military 
service, who has studied with prominent 
American and European masters, and 
who has toured extensively, would con- 
sider an offer to affiliate with.an institu- 
tion of renown outside of New York 


whose career has been a theme for the 
songs of many bards and caused it to 
become one of the best known violins 
in history, will be offered for sale by 
the owner in whose possession it has 


lin is not to be on sale publicly and it 
will be released only to an artist or 
collector at whose hands the famous for 
instrument will receive the best of 
Inquiries may be made by letter 
to Box 71, 211 West Forty-third Street, 


lished Southern College for Women 
seeks an experienced teacher of violin 
next fall. Must be good soloist. 
Address “T. C.,” care of Musicat. Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKING MAN-OPEN FOR ENGAGE 
MENT: Young, energetic and experi 








FAMOUS STRADIVARIUS OBTAIN- New York. 
ABLE. The Historic Bott Stradivarius 
to be Sold. The Bott Stradivarius, \WANTED—Baritone now residing in 


or extreme West. 


nue, New York. 


East desires position as vocal teacher 
in school or conservatory in a on 

Address “W. H. E.,” 
care of Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 


enced booking man, well acquainted with 
conditions on the road, would like to go 
booking tour for one or two artists 
Reasonable salary. Address: “N K.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 
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A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the geoes. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be pe gund in this department. It 
often occurs that when 4 request for an answer 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] 


Schools of Acting 


“What are the best schools of acting? Where is the Frohman 
school located?” 
The Frohman schoo!, properly called the Empire Theater Dra 
matic School, the one which you inquire about, is commonly cred 
ited with being one of the very best schools of dramatic art in 


America. Franklin H. Sargent is the director of the school, which 
is located in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Wants Piano Lessons 
“I have been taking piano lessons for two and a half years 
My teacher would never teach me scales or exercises, but 
would give me hard pieces to play instead Last year I 
stopped taking lessons, as I love good music, and I knew that 
from him I could learn nothing but ragtime. Now I would 


like to take lessons again from a good teacher, but I can’t afford 

to pay very much for my lessons. Can you kindly help me 

decide what to do?” 

It is a trifle hard to reconcile your two statements, viz.: that 
your teacher would give you “hard pieces” to play and that you 
could learn “nothing but ragtime” from him. Ragtime is not gen- 
erally accounted as “hard.” If you want piano lessons which will 
not be too expensive, from a good teacher, why not look into the 
rates of some of the schocle which you will find listed in the 
Musica Counter pages? As a rule they would cost you less than 
what you would have to pay for a private teacher of the same 
standing as their faculties offer. 


Balfe’s “Enchantress” 


“Will you please be so kind as to tell me where I can pro- 
eure copies of ‘The Enchantress,’ by Balfe.” 

Try Oliver Ditson Company, Tremont street, Boston, Mass. This 
light opera of Baife’s is listed in the Ditson general catalogue, but 
the New York house had no copies of the score. Possibly a stray 
copy may he found in the great stock of the Boston house, although 


the work appears to have been out of print for a_long time, On 
inquiry, neither Boosey & Co. nor Chappell & Co., New York, 
had it, 


Song Books 


“I desire to secure the names and addresses of the publishers 
of song books that are in use in the various grammar schools, 
high schools and colleges throughout the country. Would you 
be so kind as to furnish me with this information?” 

The Oliver Ditson Company, 179 Tremont street, Boston; G. 
Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street; New York; Carl Fischer, 
8 Conper Square, New York; Charles H. Ditson & Co., 8 East 
Thirty-fourth street, New York; Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
it Union Square, New York; The Boston Music Company, 26 
West street, Boston, and the White-Smith Publishing Company, 
62 Stanhope street, Boston, publish quantities of song books that 
are used’ in the schools throughout the country. If you will get 
in touch with them, they will be glad to furnish you with a cata- 
logue of their school song books. 


Scholarship for Soprano 


“In the Musica. Covrerer of February 27 I noticed an an- 
nouncement regarding the ‘Edward and Anne Seguin Scholar- 
ship’ for American sopranos, and wish to ask if the competitions 
are always to be held in London and at no time in America. 
If you could give me particulars regarding this scholarship or 
any other for which a talented singer might compete, I shoul 
be greatly obliged.” 

Ao “Edward and Anne Seguin Scholarship” was announced by 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, recently for American 
sopranos born in the United States. The winner will receive two 
years’ musical education at the Academy, with a possible extension 
of that period in case of exceptional talent. The scholarship was 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mustcat Covater will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All commanications shoul 1 be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Music on My Shelves 


As there has been a dearth of new Russian songs 
since the beginning of the war, singers will doubtless 
be exceedingly glad to learn that one of our leading 
publishing houses -has just issued a number of mod- 
ern Russian songs by such representative composers 
as Stravinsky, Vassilenko, Alpheraky, Gliére, Balaki- 
reff, Kalinnikoff and Gretchaninoff, to mention a few. 
The songs have been collected by the eminent English 
critic, Ernest Newman, and pending their publication 
in one complete album, the publishers have had the 
happy thought of publishing each song under separate 
cover. Most of the songs by the above mentioned 
composers are practically unknown in this country. 
Among them is a strikingly beautiful and original one 
by Sergius Vassilenko, named “Longing.” It is, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable Russian songs I have seen, 
and is peculiarly effective for high voice, calling for 
that vibrant quality of the voice that is only attendant 
upon extreme intensity. “In the Tomb,” by the same 
composer, is also fine, but better for medium or low 
voice. A superb dramatic song, especially for tenor, 
is “The Siren,” by Gretchaninoff. Another effective 
song by this composer is “When Slumber Reigns,” al- 
though it is not so unusual in musical content. An 
exquisite fragment is “The Bouquet,” by Alpheraky ; 
it would make a lovely encore. Gliére’s “Ah, Twine No 
Blossoms,” and Berodin’s “My Songs Are Erivenomed 
and Bitter” are splendidly dramatic, and ought to prove 
very popular; so, too, should Balakireff’s “Burning 
Out Is the Sunset’s Red Flame” and “Nocturne,” 
which are especially effective for low voice. 
Jacobson’s “You Brought Me Flowers” is unusually 
lovely, and Kalinnikoff’s “Stars Ethereal” is also fine. 
I forgot to mention that Gretchaninoft’s “The Snowdrop” 
and “The Skylark” are very brilliant for lyric verse, 
while his ‘Hushed the Song of the Nightingale,” one 
of his loveliest songs, is especially grateful. Bleich- 
man’s “The Brock” is quite charming, but his other 
song, “Love,” although brilliant, is very commonplace. 


“The Cloister,” by Stravinsky, is still in press, but one inseparable, HENRIETTA STRAUS, 
awaits it with great interest, as likewise the Bagrinow- - 
ski song. The texts are in English. 
HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
{NMOVVUNLUVULLRU USVI 


founded by Marie Child Seguin, in memory of her parents, both 
of whom attended the Academy, became well known opera singers 
and toured England and America. In the latter country they ac- 
cumulated a large fortune. The first Seguin scholarship compe- 
tition will be held in London April 24 next. 

The information contained in the above 
has been received up to the present time. 
place in April, and that is so close at hand that 
would be no further announcement at present. henever there 
is any further news about this scholarship it will be published 
either in this department or in other columns of the MusicaL 
Courter. We suggest that you communicate directly with the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, England. 

There are scholarships in some of the music schools and con- 
servatories, but public notice is not always given, as there are so 
many applicants for every scholarship announcement that the com- 
mittees are overwhelmed. If you will watch the columns of the 
Musicat Courier, you will see that occasionally a scholarship is 
mentioned 


paragraph is all that 
The competition takes 
robably there 


Luigi Von Kunits 
“IT should like the address of my former master, Luigi Von 
Kunits, formerly of Pittsburgh.” 
Mr. Von Kunits has been in Canada for a number of years and 
his present address is 320 Bloor street, W., Toronto, Canada. 


Anna Pavlowa 


“The Woman's Club has taken up the study of Russian art 
and artists and I am to have a paper on Anna Paviowa for 
the April meeting. I should like to know something of her 
early life, where she is at present, also the correct pronun- 
ciation of her name. I do not know whether ‘lowa’ is _pro- 
nounced ‘lova’ or ‘lofa.’ I have seen Pavlowa in “The Magic 
Flute’ and in ‘Divertissements,’ also in the film version of the 
‘Dumb Girl of Portici,’ so know something of her work in the 
States.” 

If you will write to Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York City, 
he wil be able to give you all the details about Pavlowa, as he 
was her manager in London for some time. She made an _ enor- 
mous success there under his management, a success which has 
been repeated in this country. A better spelling for Pavlowa is 
Pavlova, and it is pronounced exactly as spelled. Both a’s are 

oken ah; o is like o in both, not like o in love. Both v’s are 
plain v's, neither one being pronounced as f. The principal thing 
to be remembered, however, is that the correct pronunciation has 
the accent on the first syllable, not on the second, as it is gener- 
ally pronounced in America. 

You say that you wish to write this paper for the April meeting. 
It is hardly probable that you can receive the information in time 
to do so, as it takes a week at least for a busy man to look up 
data. However, you will have the information for another paper if 
not for April. 





Hempel Has Busy Week 

Frieda Hempel, now on a concert tour in the South, 
has three concerts this week. She celebrated St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in Lynchburg, Va., giving a recital in the 
Academy of Music in the evening. March 20 she was to 
be heard in Atlanta, Ga., returning to Greensboro, N. C., 
for a concert to be given at the Municipal Theater on 
March 22, under the auspices of the Rotary Club. 





Cottlow on Western Tour 
Augusta Cottlow, the popular American pianist, has left 
for a tour of the Middle West which includes recitals at 
several universities, including Oberlin, where she. is a 
favorite; DePauw University, Northwestern University, 
as well as other points in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which 
will keep her busy until after the middle of April. 
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Musical Uplifting 

The Apostle of the Obvious is with us once more— 
this time in the guise of the Musical Uplifter. With 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, he proclaims 
the Gospel of Melody and the Doctrine of the Familiar. 
He pictures the joys of music in the home, as exempli- 
fied by the phonograph and the player piano, and calls 
attention to such pious classics as the fifth symphony 
and the Mendelssohn “Spring Song”; he forms musical 
clubs and gives simple talks for simple souls; and he 
shows how the community chorus will foster the broth- 
erhood of man, and thus bring about the millennium. 
And the multitudes listen and rejoice, because they 
Jove to be told what they already know, and have their 
tastes approved by one so loudly eloquent; for your 
Musical Uplifter is no soft voiced orator of the school- 
reom, but, on the contrary, shouts his glad message 
regardiess of acoustics, and writes even more noisily 
than he speaks. 

The people, doubtless, are duly uplifted. But do they 
need it? It is the people, after all, with whose ulti- 
mate decision rests the immortality of every work of 
art. It is the people who winnow the chaff from the 
wheat—the unreal irom the real. It is the people, too, 
it seems to me, who have the truest sense of values, 
for they approach music unprejudiced, unhampered by 
the musical sophistication of the trained student. And 
because their minds are fresh and open to conviction, 
they have alwavs been able to teach us more than we 
could teach them. They told us that Beethoven and 
Wagner and Debussy were geniuses while the erudite 
critics were still listening with their thumbs turned 
down; they showed us the musical value of recording 
instruments when musicians could only see their com- 
mercial worth. What we have called “the survival of 
the fittest,” both in music and its interpreters, has, in 
reality, been the final judgment of the people. They 
have seldom erred, in spite of manufactured sentiment 
and false flares of popularity; for they have one in- 
fallible test—artistic truth and sincerity. The two are 


Private Teacher and School Credit System 

With the growth of the movement for crediting outside 
music study in the public schools we have entered a new 
era in piano instruction. The piano teacher, who has been 
a free lance up to the present, is now given a definite place 
in the school system. In return, however, he must con- 
form to the pedagogical principles which that system has 
established. 

Ii a pupil is studying French, it is not sufficient that he 
learn to recite by rote a certain number of French poems. 
He must know the meaning of what he reads and must be 
able to translate it into English. He must study the gram- 
mar of the language, in order that he may become familiar 
with its construction and forms. He must learn to trans- 
late simple English sentences into good idiomatic French. 
Besides, he is expected to know something of the lives of 
the authors whose hooks he is reading, what they accom- 
plished, and upon what their fame rests. 

The same must be true of music study, if it is to be 
worthy of schcol credit on the same basis as other school 
studies. It is not sufficient that the pupil be able to read 
mechanically a number of “show” pieces. He should know 
the meaning of what he plays, in order that he may play 
it intelligently. He should study the spelling and grammar 
of music—harmony, the construction of chords, and musi- 
cal forms. He should be able to transpose simple musical 
sentences into several keys. In addition, he should be ex- 
pected to know something of the lives of the composers 
whose works he is studying, and their importance in the 
development of musical history. 

In short, if outside music study—whether of piano or 
another instrument—is to receive school credit, it must be 
thorough and systematic. The students’ work must be 
planned out, graded, and standardized. Certain subjects, 
not ordinarily included in piano instruction, must be em- 
phasized, viz: ear training, elementary theory, harmony, 
musical history and forms. It is obvious, however, that 
these subjects cannot be treated exhaustively, but each 
must be developed in its relation to the instrument studied, 
and the particular problem at hand. The various details 
of each lesson should be so correlated that each contributes 
to the comprehension of the others. 

Such are the problems which confront the private teach- 
ers of music today, and which they must solve, in order 
that the interests of the school may be reconciled with 
those of the private teacher. 


Middleton and Miller with 
Orchestra Thrice in Week 


Arthur Middleton, the prominent baritone, and Reed 
Miller, the well known tenor, were soloists three times 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in the space of one week. They appeared at 
the Peace Jubilee with the New York Oratorio Society 
on March 7, and in the Beethoven ninth symphony and 
mass, “Missa Solemnis.” 
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